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GOVERNORS ISLAND: OPTIONS FOR REUSE 
AFTER FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTURE 


MONDAY, JULY 14, 1997 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Government Management, 

Information, and Technology, 
Committee on Government Reform and Oversight, 

New York, NY. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:30 p.m., in the 
Alexander Hamilton U.S. Custom House, 1 Bowling Green, New 
York, NY, Hon. Stephen Horn (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Representatives Horn and Maloney. 

Staff Present: J. Russell George, staff director and chief counsel; 
Mark Brasher, senior policy director; Andrea Miller, clerk; and 
Mark Stephenson, minority professional staff member. 

Mr. Horn. A quorum being present, the Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Management, Information, and Technology will come to 
order. 

As the subcommittee charged with the oversight of Federal prop- 
erty disposal, members of the Subcommittee on Government Man- 
agement approach proposals to transfer Federal property as a seri- 
ous responsibility. We are pleased to be in the city of New York 
and the State of New York to focus especially on a piece of property 
known as Governors Island. 

A number of us have had the opportunity to visit Governors Is- 
land this morning. It is a unique property, the only one of its kind 
in the Federal property portfolio. 

After serving for over 300 years as a military base, the island 
will soon return to civilian use. This is a major event. The island 
has a rich diplomatic and military history. Over 330 years ago, 
American Indians in this area sold Governors Island to European 
colonists for two ax heads, a string of beads, and a handful of nails. 

In these times of balanced budget deals, such a payment, even 
if adjusted for inflation, would not likely be greeted with the enthu- 
siasm by the U.S. Treasury, not to mention Congress and the exec- 
utive branch. That is the economic reality that constrains us. 

At the same time, however, responsibility for the future of this 
magnificent area lies, for now, in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment. We are very aware of the promise the island presents to the 
people of New York. We are also acutely aware of the link between 
restrictions on future uses of the island and the price that will be 
paid for it. 


( 1 ) 
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The challenge is to strike the right balance, and that is why we 
are here today. We place a very high value on the needs and pref- 
erences of New York, just as we do on the interests of the Federal 
taxpayer. The Congressional Budget Office and the U.S. Office of 
Management and Budget, the President’s management arm, have 
separately reviewed the island, and each estimates the value to be 
$500 million. 

Their reviews examined a wide array of potential values, and 
this presumably used some very cautious assumptions in order to 
arrive at the $500 million figure. Based on these estimates. Con- 
gress resolved in its recent budget resolution that $500 million 
would result from the sale of the land. 

It further committed that the sale would be completed no earlier 
than the year 2002. The Clinton administration first proposed the 
sale of Governors Island 2 years ago. According to the Office of 
Management and Budget, current administration policy mirrors 
congressional policy, as it is set forth in the budget agreement. 
However, this legislation, which passed the House and the Senate 
in June with the support of the President, needs to be examined. 

I am concerned that an extended period of Federal/civilian con- 
trol will allow the island to deteriorate, increase Federal mainte- 
nance costs, and deny public use to the citizens of New York and 
visitors to New York. Governors Island should not be permitted to 
be returned to civilian use in that manner. 

The precedent for two-thirds of Ellis Island should have con- 
vinced every citizen that we must not allow valuable properties to 
lie fallow for an extended period of time. Ellis Island was empty 
for years and has only recently recovered from that period of disuse 
for one-third of the island. The National Park Service should be 
commended for the wonderful work it has done to assure that all 
Americans can enjoy seeing where many of our ancestors, including 
my father, came through in their hope that they had reached the 
land of opportunity. 

Such neglect that we’ve seen for two-thirds of that island, how- 
ever, should not happen at Governors Island. We need to ensure 
that this valuable resource is available for the citizens of New York 
and the Nation without unnecessaiy delay. 

We are joined by a large and diverse panel of expert witnesses 
today. They will be providing a variety of perspectives that are cen- 
tral to the decisions we face. We thank all of you for participating 
today, and we look forward to your testimony. So, welcome. 

Finally, we would like to thank our friends at the General Serv- 
ices Administration and the wonderful Smithsonian Institution 
which has graciously let us use their wonderful auditorium today 
for the hearing. 

I now yield to the ranking member of the subcommittee, Carolyn 
Maloney, distinguished Member of Congress from the city of New 
York. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Stephen Horn follows:] 
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^The Future of Governors Island’^ 

July ! 4, 1997 

OPENING STATEMENT 
REPRESENTATIVE STEPHEN HORN (R-CA) 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Government Management, 
Irvfonnalion. and Technology 


As the subcommittee charged with oversight of Federal property disposal, members of 
the Subcommittee on Government Management, Infonnation, and Technology approach 
proposals to transfer Federal property as a serious re^nsibility. We arc pleased to be here in 
the City of New York to focus on an especially important piece of property known as Governors 
Island. 


A number of us had the opportunity to visit Governors Island this morning. It is a unique 
property - the only one of its kind in the Federal property portfolio. The island, after serving for 
over 300 years as a military base, will soon return to civilian use. This is a major event. The 
island is filled with miiiiary and diplomatic history. It affords breathtaking views of Manhattan 
and the New York Haitior. It is equivalent in size to 40 square blocks in Manhattan. The future 
of Governors Island should be of considexsfole interest to all New Yorkers. 

Also of considerable interest, boHi to New Yorkers and to the Federal Government, is the 
value of the island. I am afraid that its past selling price does not give us much help in 
determining that value; Over 330 years ago. Native Americans in this area sold Governors Island 
to European colonists for two ax heads, a string of beads, and a handful of nails. In these times 
of balanced budget deals, such a payment -- even if adjusted for inflation likely would not be 
greeted with enthusiasm by the U.S. Treasury. Th^ is the economic reality that constrains us. 

At the same time, however, responsibility for the future of this magnificent piece of 
property lies, for now, in the hands of the Federal Government. We arc very aware of the 
promise the island presents to the people of New York. We are also acutely aware of the link 
between restrictions on future uses of the island and the pnee that will be paid for it. The 
challenge is to strike the right balance and that is why we are here today. We place a very high 
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value on the needs and preferences of die people of New York just as we do on the interesdi of 
die Federal taxpayer. 

The Congressional Budget OfSce and the US. Office of Management and Budget have 
sqiarateiy reviewed the island and e^h estimates the value to be $500 million. Their reviews 
examined a wide array of potential values and used some very c^tious assumptions in order to 
arrive at the $500 million figure. Based on these estimates, Congress committed itself in its 
recent budget resolution to raise SSOO millioa fiom the sale of the island. It further committed to 
complete this sale no ^lier than the year 2002. 

The Clinton Adminisb^on first proposed the sale of Gov^ors Island two years ago. 
According to the Office of Man^ement and Budget, current Administration policy mirrors 
Congressional policy as it is set forth is the budget agreement. However, this legislation, which 
passed the House and Senate in June vdth the siqiport of the President, needs to be examined. 1 
am concerned that an extfflded period of Federal civilian control will allow the island to 
deteriorate, increase Federal maintenance costs, and deny public use to the citizens of New York. 
Govemora Island should be not be returned to civilian pse in (his mann^. 

The pr^edenl of Ellis Island should have convinced every citiz<m that we must not allow 
valuable properties to lie ^ow for an extended period of time. Ellis Island was empty for years 
and has only recently recovered fiom the period of disuse. Such neglect must not be repejoed. 
We need to ensure that this valuable resource is available for the citizens of New York without 
uimece^aiy delay. 

We are joined by a large and diverse panel of expert witnesses today. They will be 
providing a variety of perspectives that are central to the decisions we face. We thank all of you 
for participating today and look forward to your testimony. Welcome. 

Finally, we would like to thank the Smithsonian Institution for graciously hosting this 
hearing today. 
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Mrs. Maloney. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I real- 
ly want to thank you on behalf of all New Yorkers in New York 
City and State for your agreeing to travel here to New York City. 
It is always a great pleasure to host my colleagues from the other 
coast, but you are here on really a very important mission, and I 
appreciate your priority of being here with us. 

I’m glad that so many of my colleagues in both the city and the 
State had an opportunity to tour Governors Island this morning 
and to see firsthand why sensible development and preservation of 
this area means so much to all New Yorkers. 

I think, now that we’re all seated here in the heart of Manhat- 
tan’s business district, you can understand why preserving open 
spaces is so terribly important to all New Yorkers. Very rarely are 
we able to confront the challenge of 100 acres of open space and 
how we can have that space serve our present and future needs. 

On our tour we were all able to see the spectacular views of the 
city of New York, the Statue of Liberty and Ellis Island. Three mil- 
lion people visit the Statue of Liberty each year, roughly 1.5 million 
visit Ellis Island, and I am sure we could have just as many visit 
the historic Governors Island with a sensible plan. 

One of my favorite parts about our trip tWs morning was defi- 
nitely the historic district, to see the ancient fort of Fort Jay, that 
was built to protect our harbor during the War of 1812, to see how 
well the island has been preserved and served by the Coast Guard. 
They have really done a tremendous job taking care of it for all 
New Yorkers. 

As my colleague said, it has a long history of changing hands, 
first being purchased by the Dutch from the native Americans in 
the 1600’s. Then it was occupied by the British during the Revolu- 
tionary War. Then in the 1700’s the Americans took it back. 

At one point there was a prison there, and Walt Disney at one 
point was held in prison there for being AWOL. The Wright Broth- 
ers had their historic flight to show the Army the possibilities of 
flight in the defense of our country, and in recent history it has 
played an important role. 

I personally saw President Reagan and President Mitterand light 
the Statue of Liberty in 1986 and, most recently. President Reagan 
and Gorbachev met in a historic meeting on this island. 

It has truly served our country well and, as I said, it has 
switched hands many times. I think we, in this committee hearing, 
hope that we can find some permanent plan for this island and for 
the planning of the island as we move into the 21st century. 

One of the problems is a financial one. First of all, the Federal 
Government wants to sell, what it bought from the city of New 
York for $1 for roughly $500 million, leaf’s worse, they want to 
delay the sale to the year 2002. It is preposterous to ask $500 mil- 
lion for this land and to wait so long before the transfer. 

That means the buildings, the properties, the historic areas 
would sit unmaintained, unprotected, and unappreciated, and we 
all saw, really, what a waste that would be. There are three 
churches, schools, recreational fields, even a golf course, and this 
attempt to leave the island vacant and then sell it later is just bad 
planning. I hope that the testimony today will help us reverse that 
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planning, and will help us reverse that $500 million unfair price 
tag that is in the budget. 

It is just not worth that much to any developer. The mayor’s of- 
fice has told me they’ve reached out to many developers, and no 
one is interested; and, of course, we know they would have to con- 
tinue to pour money into the island for improvements before they 
could even begin to develop it. 

Mandating a sale of the island comes really as a slap in the face 
of New Yorkers, Current law recognizes that land similar to this 
may better serve as a public use. So they often offer discounts to 
State and local governments. We have the example of the Presidio 
that was a combination of private and public development that pre- 
served park space and had a mixed-use development. 

As we proceed this afternoon, it’s important to understand what 
this hearing is not about. We are here to discuss possible options 
for the future use of the island. We are not here to make final deci- 
sions. 

I want to stress that it’s important for us to designate a public 
operating authority for Governors Island, to maintain it while we 
go forward with our decisions about how we keep it for future gen- 
erations. We certainly cannot wait until 2002 to make this designa- 
tion. 

Ideally, such an authority would be a city and State partnership, 
such as the Battery Park City Authority. I would suggest that pos- 
sibly, we could look at a subdivision of the Battery Park City Au- 
thority, which is a State-created authority, and have a subdivision 
for Governors Island that is composed of appointments from the 
city, the State, and the Federal Government. That way we could 
move forward immediately, not waiting until 2002, maintaining 
these buildings and coming up with a viable plan. 

We have before us both an opportunity and a crisis. Quick action 
and a well thought out plan will prevent the latter. I look forward 
to today’s testimony. 

I must mention that our colleagues in Government, the General 
Services Administration here in New York. Their regional planner, 
Karen, has done an incredible job. In their initial refwrt from 
Beyer, Blinder & Belle, I just want to quote from the closing state- 
ment of this group that looked at purposes for us, and it’s almost 
poetic. 

It talks about: “We hope that our work will inform the future 
owners of Governors Island of its potential, and urge them to plan 
for a balance between conservation and new construction, between 
looking back to history and forward to innovative solutions for the 
21st century, between a world-class attraction and a grassroots 
community need, between the ideals of a long-range plan and the 
immediate need to keep the buildings used and maintained, and 
between maximum public benefit and an economically sustainable 
development program.” 

That’s quite a challenge, and I don’t think anyone could have 
said it better. Again, I can’t thank my colleague in Government 
enough, Steve Horn — I appreciate it, and on behalf of all New 
Yorkers, I thank you for coming here and hosting this public hear- 
ing. 
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Mr. Horn. Well, we thank you very much for your constructive 
help on this and many other issues before the subcommittee. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Carolyn B. Maloney follows:] 
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Thank: you, Mr. Chairman, for traveling to New York. !t’s always a pleasure to host 
my colleagues from the “other coast!" 

Tm so glad all of you had the opportunity to look at Governor's Island so you have 
first-hand knowledge of why it means so much to New Yorkers. And now (hat you're all 
.<:eated in (he heart of Manhattan's business district, you can understand why those open spaces 
are so necessary for New Yorkers! I hope y<M enjoyed the spectacular views of the city, the 
Statue of Liberty, and Ellis Island. One of my favorite things about the island is the historic 
district esp«:iaUy Fort Jay - built to protect our harbor during the war of 1812. 

The Coast Guard has served us well as a tenant there. TbQ''ve done an admirable Job 
of maintaining the island and the historic buildings. Tm sad to see them go. but at the same 
time i see an opportunity where all New Yorkers could benefit from this new open space. 

I like to tell the story of Governor’s Island. It was purchased by the Dutch from Native 
Americans in 1647 in exchange for two ax heads, a string of beads and a handful of nails. 

After the British took it over, they and the U.S.. used die island as a military base. At the time 
it was about 100 acres. Landfill from the Lexington Avenue subway Increased the acreage to 
172 at the turn of the century In 1966, New York turned over its rights to the island for a 
dollar That's when the U .S. Army left and the Coast Guard moved in. 

Now. the federal government wants to sell what it bought for a dollar for S500 million. 
What's worse, they want to delay the sale to the year 2002. T^t means the buildings, the 
properties and the historic areas could sit uiunaintained. unprotected from harsh weather 
coT^itlons. and most importantly, unappreciated for about four years. 

What a waste. There are churches, schools, recreational Helds . .. even a golf course 
that has already deteriorated beyorKl use and which probably can not be repaired. This move 
Kt leave the island vacam and sell it later is just bad government. We all know the move is 
dimply one that is intended to help balance the federal books in the year 2002. Five hundred 
million dollars earned is $500 million saved. 

But even the Cor^ressional Budget Office itself says the island may be over pricol. It’s 
just not worth that much to a developer who would have to continue to pour money into the 
island for improvements like roads and trvi^xmalion to and from Manhattan. Mandating a sale 
of the island comes as a slap in the face to New Yorkers. Current law recogniies that such 
lands may better serves as i^blic use facilities so they offer discounts to state and local 
governments. We see it happen all the time. Why not offer one to an area which so de^ratcly 
needs public lands, far away from (he stress of the ciQ'. 

As we proceed this aftenioon. tf U important to understand what this hearing is not 
abmjt. We are here to discus possible options for the future use of the island. We are not here 
to make final decisions. ! warn to stress ~ it is important for us to designate a public operating 
authority for Governor's Island. Ideally, such authority would be a city and state partnership, 
such as the Battery Park City Authority. 

It is critkal that we come up with a solid plan for the ftioire use of this wonderful 
resource. We have before us both an opportunicy, and a crisis. Quick action, and a well 
thought out plan will prevent the latter. 


- 30 - 
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Mr. Horn. Mr. Nadler, I believe, is not here. So we are going to 
proceed to panel 11. Panel II is Karen Adler, the Regional Adminis- 
trator for the General Services Administration. Commissioner 
Adler, we appreciate very much your hospitality this morning, to 
have you and your staff and the Coast Guard showing us around 
Governors Island. 

We have a tradition on this subcommittee that all witnesses ex- 
cept Members of Congress are sworn in before testifying, since this 
is an investigative subcommittee. If you will stand, Commissioner, 
and raise your right hand and, Captain, if you will, and all who 
are testifying. 

Do you swear the testimony you are about to give this sub- 
committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth? 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Horn. All three witnesses, the clerk will note, have affirmed, 
and why don’t you introduce your colleagues that are with you from 
the Coast Guard, and then we’ll begin. 

STATEMENT OF KAREN ADLER, REGIONAL ADMINISTRATOR, 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, ACCOMPANIED BY 

HANK DRESCH, CAPTAIN, U.S. COAST GUARD; AND BRIAN 

POLLY, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

Ms. Adler. Good afternoon. My name is Karen Adler, and I am 
the Regional Administrator of the U.S. General Services Adminis- 
tration here in New York. I have asked Capt. Hank Dresch of the 
U.S. Coast Guard, and Brian Polly, Assistant Commissioner of the 
Public Building Service of the General Services Administration in 
Washington, to join me. 

I want to thank you for giving me the opportunity to speak about 
this extraordinary property. I also would like to thank you all for 
the pleasure that it was to show all of you a most magnificent part 
of New York City this morning. 

Initially, I want to point out that the General Services Adminis- 
tration appreciates the role it has been given in the redeployment 
of this historically important real estate asset known as Governors 
Island. To that end, GSA has gone beyond the strict requirements 
of the law and obtained the benefits of a land-use study. This ap- 
proach has ensured that the public’s participation in the reuse of 
this national treasure is listened to and thought about carefully. 

The land-use study evaluates a number of possible options for 
the future of Governors Island which I will be highlighting today. 
These are only options, not proposals or recommendations. They 
provide us with the consequential considerations for the environ- 
mental impact statement, and nothing more. 

Again, I want to stress that it is important to understand these 
are not disposal options, but rather potential reuse alternatives 
that a future owner could reasonably consider. They are not plans, 
they are not choices, and GSA will not select or recommend a par- 
ticular plan for the reuse of Governors Island. 

This leads to the process. To convey the property to any new 
owner, there are specific laws and regulations that GSA must fol- 
low. This legally mandated process is not within the jurisdiction of 
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GSA to change, and it is, in fact, this very process that we have 
been following to date. 

Our land-use study helps in this portion of the disposition in a 
number of ways. It creates public awareness in the property. It 
generates ideas and possibilities regarding the reuse. This has, in 
turn, led to discussions and, we hope, will lead to the submission 
of an application during the screening process or an informed bid 
in the case of a sale. Finally, the land-use study has provided infor- 
mation to all participants, specifically in the form of a facility as- 
sessment report, that will aid in the evaluation of the property. 

GSA has had many specific requirements and guidelines for ex- 
amining the options being suggested, so that any conclusions could 
form the basis of an environmental impact statement. Our efforts 
have been designed: To provide for the maximum public involve- 
ment; to respond to the public’s call for access to the island; to rec- 
ognize their interest in the maintenance and expansion of open 
space. 

Our study has helped the Federal Government and GSA to be 
catalysts for developing and examining reuse options. We recognize 
the Federal Government could not act as a developer and, of 
course, we recognize the lessons we have learned from earlier dis- 
posals, underscoring our commitment to preserving the historic dis- 
trict, minimizing deterioration, and defining the reuse opportuni- 
ties immediately. 

The land-use study will examine a number of options. The EIS 
will not choose one of these options as its conclusion. The EIS will 
only enable GSA to determine whether or not to dispose of the is- 
land. The options are being looked at for one purpose, so that the 
EIS may examine a spectrum of reasonable future uses to assess 
the range of environmental consequences of this significant Federal 
action. 

Six land-use options have been identified through the land-use 
study. They do not represent specific development programs. They 
suggest themes that are reasonable, generally feasible and highly 
flexible. The buildings and open space of Governors Island offer fu- 
ture owners an exceptional range of possible options. Because the 
maintenance of the U.S. Coast Guard has been of the highest level, 
a wide range of practical uses can be considered with reasonable 
cost parameters. 

The capacity and generally good condition of the utilities offer 
the future owner of Governors Island sufficient capacity and the 
flexibility of many uses. Transportation and parking options are 
more limiting. 

Ferry service, while very flexible, is not suitable for all uses. For 
example, major peak demand uses such as a theme park need sig- 
nificantly more access. However, reasonable and affordable ferry 
service provided by a vendor could be the principal means of access 
to the island for a wide range of uses. 

The historic resources of Governors Island provide a unique op- 
portunity for the future owners. The variety of buildings in the na- 
tional and city historic district, located on the northern half of the 
island, are in good to excellent condition and should stand on their 
own economically, and provide a valuable asset to whatever devel- 
opment occurs on the southern half of the island. The preservation 
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of these buildings and their reuse in each option forms the core of 
our analysis. 

Let me talk about those reuse options. The first one is an option 
based on reusing existing facilities for their former use. This option 
has a residential theme, because most of the buildings on the is- 
land were used for residences and residential support. In addition, 
there is a demand for residential space in the metropolitan area. 

The second option is an academic one. This envisions the island 
as a 4-year undergraduate college, because the character and 
functionality of the existing facilities are well suited for academic 
uses, and the metropolitan area educational institutions have al- 
ready expressed some interest in Governors Island. 

The next option is one of recreation, suggesting redeveloping the 
nonhistoric southern half of the island as a major 84-acre regional 
park. The historic district could be primarily devoted to hospitality 
and transient housing, such as a hotel, a conference center, or bed 
and breakfast facilities. 

The next option is one of mixed use. This option proposes a bal- 
ance between new development and open space on the southern 
half of the island, while the northern half of the island is still pro- 
posed to be primarily residential with some retail. In a maximum 
development option, there would be new construction on the south- 
ern half of the island, while still offering a 20-acre park at the 
southern point. The historic district in this option envisions a con- 
ference center, luxury hotel or retail. 

The sixth option completes our study and illustrates what might 
be considered as a transitional use of the island by a new owner. 
In this phase-in option, we base the use of the buildings on those 
which they were formerly used for, at the least possible cost. Build- 
ings requiring more costly rehabilitation would be mothballed. This 
option provides immediate income after disposal to any new owner 
and, we believe, could support the cost of maintaining the island 
during what might be a lengthy planning and approval process for 
its ultimate reuse. 

In addition to the EIS, we are preparing a preservation and de- 
sign guideline manual to protect the historic district on the north- 
ern half of the island. Any conveyance documentation will contain 
covenants protecting the historic district. This is being done in co- 
ordination with the city, the State, the Advisory Council on His- 
toric Preservation, and the U.S. Coast Guard. 

The Federal Government also needs to preserve the right of ac- 
cess for the U.S. Coast Guard aids to navigation and radar that 
protect New York Harbor. 

We want the Members of Congress to know that GSA has taken 
the initiative in briefing officials of the city and State every step 
of the way, and we will continue to ensure a coordinated process. 
City and State representatives have been at meetings with our con- 
tractors and us as we have gone through this process to date. 

As mentioned earlier, the northern tier of Governors Island is a 
90-acre National Historic District with five New York City historic 
landmarks. It is clearly in the public’s interest for the integrity of 
that historic district to be preserved. For that to happen, the island 
must be conveyed to a reasonable new user as soon as possible. 
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In the absence of a new user, GSA will need to continue protect- 
ing and maintaining the island. We understand that the U.S. Coast 
Guard is requesting funds to provide for protection and mainte- 
nance for fiscal year 1998, consistent with GSA’s regulations. We 
have undertaken the land-use study to be as prepared as possible 
for a possible disposal of the property and to ensure that the public 
is fully involved in that process. We will at GSA, of course, proceed 
in a manner consistent with any legislation that you. Congress, 
pass and that the President signs. 

I want to thank you again for this opportunity and your interest. 
We look forward to working with all of you as we proceed with the 
disposal of this very important piece of property. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Adler follows;] 
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My name is Karen Adler, and I am the Regional Administrator of the U S. General 
Services Administration (GSA) here in New York. Thank you for giving me the 
opportunity to speak atjout this extraordinary property. 

Initially, I want to point out that GSA appreciates the role it has been given in ttie 
redeployment of this historically important real estate asset known as Governors Island. 
To that er>d, GSA has gone beyond the strict requirements of the law and obtained ttie 
benefits of a Land Use Study. This approach has ensured the public's participation in 
the reuse of this national treasure. 

The Land Use Study evaluates a number of possible options for the future of 
Governors Island which I will be highlighting today. These are only options, not 
proposals or recommendations. They provide us with the consequential considerations 
for the Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) and nothing else. Again, I must stress 
that it is important to understand these are not disposal options but rather potential 
reuse alternatives that a future owner could reasonably consider. They are not plans. 
They are not choices. GSA will not select or recommend a plan for Governors island. 

This leads to process. To convey the property to any new owrrer, there are specific 
laws and regulations that GSA must follow. This legally-mandated process is not within 
the Jurisdiction of GSA to change. 
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Our Land Use Study helps in this portion of the disposition process in a number of 
ways, it creates public awareness in the property and generates ideas and possibilities 
regarding the reuse of the property. This leads to discussions and, we hope, to either 
the submission of an application during the screening process or to an informed bid in 
the case of a sale. Finally, the Land Use Study will provide information to all 
participants specifically in the form of a Facilities Assessment Report to aid in their 
evaluation of the property. 

GSA had very specific requirements and guidelines for examining the options being 
suggested so that any conclusions could form the basis for the legislatively mandated 
EIS: 

• Provide for maximum public involvement in the process. 

• Respond to the public's call for access to the island and maintenance and/or 
expansion of open space. 

• Help the Federal government and GSA be a catalyst tor developing and 
examining reuse options. 

• Recognize the Federal government could not act as a developer. 

• Recognize the lessons learned from earlier disposals - underscoring our 
commitment to preserving the historic district, minimizing deterioration, and 
defining reuse opportunities immediately. 
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The Land Use Study is examining a number of possible options for the future use of 
Governors Isiand. The EIS will not choose one of these options as its conclusion. 
The EIS wilt enable GSA to determine whether or not to dispose of the island. 
The options are being looked at for one main purpose; so that the EIS may examine a 
wide ^ectmm of reasonable future uses to assess the range of environmental 
consequences of this significant Federal action. The possibilities to be examined will 
already be folly researched and the public's interest in them already registered. 

Six land use options have been identified through the Land Use Study to guide the 
EIS. They do not represent specific development programs; rather they suggest 
themes that are reasonable, generally feasible and highly flexible. The buildings and 
open space of Governors Island offer future owners an exceptional range of possible 
options. Because the maintenance by the U.S. Coast Guard has been of the highest 
level, a wide range of practical uses can be cxsnsidered with reasonable cost 
parameters. 

The capacity and generally good condition of the utilities offer the future owners of 
Governors Island sufficient capacity and flexibility of many use options. Transportation 
and parking options are more limiting. Ferry service, while very flexible, is not suitable 
for all uses. For example, major peak demand uses such as theme parks would need 
significantly more access. However, it is reasonable that affoidable ferry service 
provided by a vendor could be the principle means of access to the island for a wide 
range of uses. 
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The historic resources of Governors Island provide a unique opportunity tor the future 
owners. The variety of buildings in the National and City Historic District, located on 
the northern half of the island, are in good to excellent condition and should stand on 
their own economically and provide a valuable asset to whatever development occurs 
on toe southern half of toe island. The preservation of these buildings and toeir reuse 
in each option form the core of our analysis. 

Five of the land use options are as follows: 

• Reuse Option: This option is based on reusing existing facilities for their 
former use. This option has a residential theme because most of toe buildings 
on toe island were used for residences and residential support. In addition, 
there is a demand for residential space in the metropolitan area. 

• Academic Option: This option envisions toe island as a 4-year 
undergraduate college because toe character and functionality of the existing 
facilities are well suited to academic uses and the metropolitan area 
educational institutions have expressed interest in Governors island. 

• Recreation Option: This option suggests redeveloping toe rxin-historic 
southern half of the island as a major S4-acre regional park. The Historic 
Distrito is primarily devoted to hospitality and transient housing, including such 
proposed uses as hotel/conference centers and bed and breakfast facilities. 
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• Mixed Use Option: This option proposes a balance between new 
development and open space on the southern half of the island. The northern 
half of the island is proposed to be primarily residential with some retail. 

• Maximum Deveiopment Option: This option is one view on maximizing the 
new construction on the southern half of the island, while still offering a 20- 
acre park at the south point. The Historic District in this option envisions a 
conference center, luxury hotel and retail. 

The sixth option completes the study and Illustrates what might be considered as a 
transitional use of the island by a new owner. 

• Phase-In Option: This option is based on using the buildings for their former 
use at the least possible cost. Buildings requiring more costly rehabilitation 
would be mothballed. This option provides immediate income after 
disposal to the new ovmer and could support the cost of maintaining the 
island during what could be a lengthy planning and approval process for its 
ultimate reuse. 

In addition to the EIS, we are preparing a Preservation and Design Guideline Manual to 
protect the Historic District on the northern half of the island. Any conveyance 
documentation will contain covenants protecting the Histoic District. This is being 
done in coordination with the city, the state, the Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation and the U.S. Coast Guard. 
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The Federal government also needs to reserve the right of access to U.S. Coast Guard 
aides to navigation and radar that protect the New York Harbor. 

We want the Members of Congress to know that GSA has taken the initiative in briefing 
officials of the city and state every step of the way, and will continue to ensure a 
coordinated process. City and state representatives have been meeting with our 
contractors and us as we have been going through the process. 

As mentioned earlier, the northern tier of Governors Island is a 90-acre National 
Historic District, with five New York City historic landmarks. It is clearly in the public 
interest for the integrity of that Historic District to be preserved. For that to happen, the 
island must be conveyed to a responsible new user as soon as possible. 

In the absence of a new user, GSA will need to continue protecting and maintaining the 
island. We understand that the U.S. Coast Guard is requesting funds to provide for 
protection and maintenance for FY 1998, consistent with GSA’s regulations. We have 
undertaken the Land Use Study to be as prepared as possible for a possible disposal 
of die property and to ensure that the public is fully involved in the process. 
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We will, of course, proceed in a manner consistent with any legislation that Congress 
passes and the President of the United States signs. 


Thank you for your interest. We look forward to working with all of you as we proceed 
with the disposal of this very important piece of property. 
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Mr. Horn. Well, we thank you very much, Ms. Adler. Let me 
pursue some questions. We’ll do it 10 minutes on a side and go 
with each panel until we get it all out in the open. 

H.R. 2015, which passed the House last month, included that 
provision which I mentioned in my opening remarks, as did Mrs. 
Maloney, requiring the sale of Governors Island in the year 2002. 
Enactment of this proposal will require GSA to incur maintenance 
costs for the period between now and 2002. 

What would be that cost? What have you estimated? 

Ms. Adler. Well, as I think I indicated in my testimony, the U.S. 
Coast Guard has put in their fiscal year 1998 budget request the 
money for next year. For fiscal year 1999 

Mr. Horn. And just for the record. Captain, why don’t you get 
on the record the figure now, because I’m going to move from what 
you have estimated to what GSA has estimated. So, what is it for 
this current fiscal year? We’re in fiscal year 1997, and we’re almost 
through it, and then what has been recommended for fiscal year 
1998 which will start October 1? 

Captain Dresch. Mr. Chairman, part of the Coast Guard’s budg- 
et included $8.3 million for the support of Governors Island. 

Mr. Horn. For this year, which is 1997, $8.3 million? 

Captain Dresch. Fiscal year 1998. 

Mr. Horn. This is what you asked 0MB? 

Captain Dresch. That’s correct. 

Mr. Horn. And did they recommend it to the Congress? 

Captain Dresch. Sir, I believe so. 

Mr. Horn. OK. $8.3? So, do we have a figure yet for 1999? 

Ms. Adler. It is GSA’s intent to ask for $10.8 million for 1999. 

Mr. Horn. OK. And has any thinking gone beyond that as to the 
year 2000, since what the President is saying, and Congress appar- 
ently is, 2002. 

Ms. Adler. Yes. We have looked at the timeframe going forward 
to 2002. Using a very modest 3-percent escalation a year, we have 
come up with a figure that also includes some protection and main- 
tenance that we feel additional to the year escalation that would 
total $52 million for the year — getting us through up until the year 
2002. 

Mr. Horn. This is $52 million from now until then? 

Ms. Adler. That’s right. 

Mr. Horn. OK. 

Ms. Adler. Perhaps, Con^essman, the Captain 

Mr. Horn. The Congressional Budget Office, I’m told, also has 
estimated that this would be $10 million per year, which would be 
along the line you’re talking about also. 

Ms. Adler. Yes. 

Mr. Horn. So, everybody seems to agree on that? 

Ms. Adler. I think so. 'The reason our number is a little higher — 
and I was going to ask Captain Dresch. He might elaborate on it 
for me. We think there is probably some big maintenance projects 
that might have to be undertaken, given the timeframe between 
now and 2002. 

Mr. Horn. OK. Captain. 

Captain Dresch. Mr. Chairman, considering the amount of infra- 
structure, buildings, particularly the age of the buildings, that exist 
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on Governors Island and our experience with continuing to main- 
tain them, if we have to continue our responsibility through fiscal 
years 1999, 2000, 2001, and 2002, we anticipate some additional 
expenditures in the way of maintenance for the buildings and the 
infrastructure on the island in the nature of perhaps roof repairs 
or replacements that could take place in the future. 

If we’re going to have to continue to occupy the island and pro- 
vide ferry service, we will have to drydock the ferries and overhaul 
them once more between now and the year 2002. It’s items like 
that that will continue to — ^that we’ll need some additional funds 
for, above and beyond. 

Mr. Horn. In other words, even if GSA took over in fiscal year 
1999, the Coast Guard still seems to have expenses. You’re leav- 
ing — If you left tomorrow, you would be leaving the island in excel- 
lent condition, because you kept the maintenance going. 

Captain Dresch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horn. What’s the overlap going to be between the $10 mil- 
lion estimated by GSA, seems to be confirmed by the Congressional 
Budget Office, but they’re really listening to GSA, I would think, 
and you will still have some responsibility then, I take it, or would 
you just like to get out by 1999? 

Ms. Adler. The agreement GSA and the Coast Guard have is 
that, beginning in fiscal year 1999, we will ask for the appropria- 
tion, but it will actually be the Coast Guard throughout whatever 
period it is that will do the work and will advise GSA on what we 
need to ask for. 

So, when we go in for a request above that $10 million, presum- 
ably, number, we will be turning to the Coast Guard to help us and 
advise us on how much we will ask for additionally to take care 
of those buildings. So, it’s very much a joint relationship, and we 
will do this together. 

Mr. Horn. I might add my self-imposed time has run out, and 
I have 10 questions on costs, or is this contraption not working? I 
said 10 minutes in all. So, OK, we’ll go for the next 5, and then 
I’ll let Mrs. Maloney. 

Mr. Nadler is here. I need to know my colleague’s time schedule. 
If you would like to testify now, we can accommodate you. I know 
members have other things to do, and we’ll just defer and combine 
this testimony in one place; but Mr. Nadler — it’s his district, and 
I know he has a great care for this, and we’re delighted you were 
able to make it on what I’m sure is a 12-hour day anyhow. 

So, you’re welcome. 

STATEMENT OF JERROLD NADLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS PROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me first welcome 
you and Ranking Member Carolyn Maloney to the district, and 
thank you for coming here to address the problem before us; what 
we do with Governors Island. 

It is my understanding that the purpose of this hearing is to de- 
termine a course of action more rational thaui the public auction of 
historic Governors Island for a fictitious and unattainable $500 
million, which is currently under consideration by Congress. I ap- 
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plaud this effort and look forward to working with the chaiiman 
and with the ranking member to realize this goal. 

Mr. Chairman, the majority of my district is made up of brick, 
glass, steel, and paved roads. It is very rare that the constituents 
of this district have the opportunity to utilize almost 100 acres of 
open space. It is an opportunity that must be embraced. 

I believe that I have heard just about every possible idea for the 
use of Governors Island, ranging from a national park, a recreation 
complex or a convention center to a Disney theme park, a new 
home for the United Nations, including free parking, or a prison is- 
land. 

Now while some of the ideas offered run the gamut from extreme 
to quite sensible, only one is preposterous on its face and would un- 
doubtedly cause physical harm to the island and deprive people of 
the benefits and enjoyment of its use. Ironically, this is the only 
proposal presently being considered by the Conj^ess. 

One of the most serious issues before us is ensuring general 
maintenance of the island until its proper use can be found. The 
Coast Guard will continue to fund maintenance of the island until 
September 1 of next year. The General Services Administration 
will continue maintenance of the island for an additional 6 months 
at which time, under normal GSA procedures, the disposal process 
would be complete. However, the current proposal in Congress does 
not allow the island to be sold until 2002, leaving at least a 2-year 
gap, or 2 V 2 -year gap in services. 

Without proper maintenance during those 2 years of hot New 
York summers and cold New York winters, untold damage would 
be suffered by the historic landmarks, the bearing walls, and the 
general landscape. Even with the proper maintenance, however, 
the structures will surely be compromised because of a lack of use. 

We, in Congress, have several options to avoid the deterioration 
of the physical character of the island and to allow the greatest 
public benefit to be realized. One course of action would be to ap- 
propriate the $10.8 million a year, as estimated by GSA, necessary 
to maintain the island. 

This would not be cost — this would be cost effective, and it would 
return public benefit to the people of the United States. More rea- 
sonably, we could allow the normal GSA disposal process to move 
forward, which is a more reasonable proposal than to spend that 
$10.8 million a year. This would allow the transfer of the island to 
a Federal agency or to the city and/or State of New York for the 
public benefit. 

In its commitment to preserving the island’s integrity, GSA held 
an impressive series of well-publicized and widely attended public 
hearings. A land-use study is now underway that is exploring six 
options for Governors Island, ranging from academic to recreation 
to mixed use. Yet another option would be to model future use on 
the use of the Presidio in California. At the Presidio, a public/pri- 
vate partnership has been created that will provide open space 
with a balance of commercial investment returning untold benefits 
to the American people. 

Governors Island’s rich histo^ is uniquely bound up with the 
histo^ of our city and our Nation and their struggle for freedom 
and independence. The island has served as a U.S. military base 
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for more than 200 years. Castle Williams, Fort Jay, and the Admi- 
ral’s House are just a few of the structures that have been des- 
ignated by the National Register of Historic Places as historic land- 
marks. 

It is imperative that we take action that will preserve our history 
on Governors Island in conjunction with a reasonable and viable 
plan for the rest of the island, one that encourages public access 
and is derived from a process which is inclusive and broad in na- 
ture, inclusive, that is, of the councils of the people of this area. 

While it is far from clear what specific option in the future would 
best utilize the magnificent potential for Governors Island, it is 
clear that the course of action being explored by Congress, an out- 
right sale, is not the answer. I would also point out at this point 
that at one point in the 19th century the State and city of New 
York owned the island. The Federal Government requested it, said 
it needed it for national defense, and the State of New York or the 
city of New York gave it, I think, for $1 to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

If that use is no longer necessary, it would be fitting for the Fed- 
eral Government to return it to the city and State of New York for 
$1 or for $1 in today’s money, maybe $5, maybe $25. I know it’s 
inflationary. 

Mr. Horn. It may be $100. 

Mr. Nadler. Maybe $100 — for use as the people of New York see 
fit for the benefit of the people of this region but, certainly, it 
should enter into a partnership with the city and State to enable 
this to be developed for the benefit of the region. 

Governors Island, aside from its historical value and everything 
that we’ve talked about, is in a very strategic location in New York 
Harbor right near here, and how it is developed or not developed 
and what its character is will do a lot to determine the nature of 
New York City and of Brooklyn and Lower Manhattan and even 
parts of New Jersey. 

To simply sell it to the highest bidder for whatever value can be 
gotten would be the height of irresponsibility. I would suggest 
again, the best thing to do would be to let the normal GSA process 
go forward or to enter into a partnership with the city and State 
to figure out how best to use it. 

I thank you for this opportunity, and again I look forward to 
working with you on what should be a major opportunity before us, 
and not simply a fire sale. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Jerrold Nadler follows;] 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you and Ranking Member 
Maloney for coming to my district to address the problem before 
us, the disposal of Governors Island. It is my understanding 
that the purpose of this hearing is to determine a course of 
action more rational than the public auction of historic 
Governors Island for a fictitious and unattainable $500 million, 
which is currently under consideration by Congress. I applaud 
this effort and look forward to working with the Chairman and 
Ranking Member to realize this goal. 

Mr. Chairman, the majority of my district is made up of 
brick, glass, steel and paved roads. It is very rare that the 
constituents of ay district have the opportunity to utilize 
almost 100 acres of open space. It is an opportunity that must 
be embraced. 

I believe that I have heard just about every possible idea 
for the use of Governors Island ranging from a National Park, a 
recreation complex or a Convention Center to a Disney theme park, 
a new home for the United Nations, including free parking, or a 
prison island. Now while some of the ideas offered run the gamut 
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from extreme to quite sensible, only one is preposterous on its 
face an<i would undoubtedly cause physical harm to the Island and 
deprive people of the benefits and enjoyment of its use. Xroni- 
cally, this is the only proposal being considered by Congress. 

One of the most serious issues before us is ensuring general 
maintenance of the Island until its proper use can be found. The 
Coast Guard will continue to fund maintenance of the Island until 
September 1, 1998. The General Services Administration (GSA) 
will continue maintenance of the Island for an additional six 
months at which time, under normal GSA procedures, the disposal 
process will be complete. However, the current proposal in 
Congress does not allow the Island to be sold until 2002, leaving 
at least a two-year gap in services. Without proper maintenance, 
during these two years of hot New Yorh summers and cold New Yorlc 
winters untold damage would be suffered by the historic 
landmarks, the bearing walls, and the general landscape. 

However, even with the proper maintenance, the structures will 
surely be compromised because of a lack of use. 

We in Congress have several options to avoid the 
deterioration of the physical character of the Island and to 
allow the greatest public benefit to be realised. One course of 
action would be to appropriate the $12 million a year, as 
estimated by GSA, necessary to maintain the Island. This would 
not be cost effective or return any public benefit to the people 
of the United States. More reasonably, we could allow the normal 
GSA disposal process to move forward. This would allow ths 
transfer of the Island to a federal agency or the City and/or 
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Stata of New York for the public benefit. 

In its commitaent to preserving the island's integrity, GSA 
held an iapresslve series of well-'pcblicized and widely attended 
public hearings. A land-'use study is now under way that is 
exploring six options for Governors Island ranging from academic 
to recreation to mixed use. Yet another option would be to model 
future use on the Presidio in California. At the Presidio, a 
publiC'-private partnership has been created that will provide 
open space with a balance of commercial investment returning 
untold benefits to the American people. 

Governors Island's rich history is uniquely bound up with 
the history of o\ir city and our nation and their struggle for 
freedom and independence. The Island has served as a Cnited 
States military base for more than 200 years. Castle Williams, 
Port Jay and the Admiral's House are just a few of the structures 
that have been designated by the National Register of Historic 
Places as historic landmarks. It is imperative that we take 
action that will preserve our history on Governors Island in 
conjunction with a reasonable and viable plan for the rest of the 
Island — one that encourages public access, and is derived from 
a process which is inclusive and broad in nature. 

While it is far from clear what specific option in the 
future would best utilize the magnificent potential for Governors 
Island, it is clear that the course of action being explored by 
Congress — an outright sale — is not the answer. 

I thank you for this opportunity, and again, I look forward 
to working with you on the opportunity before us. 



Mr. Horn. Well, we thank you. Those are very helpful sugges- 
tions. Let me ask you one question. 

Did you or any other members in the New York delegation ap- 
proach either the Rules Committee, the Budget Committee, or the 
Transportation Committee with an offset which would be used in 
lieu of the figure put in by those respective committees of $500 mil- 
lion for the Governors Island sale? 

Mr. Nadler. I did approach the Rules Committee. They did not 
permit an amendment to be offered. I, quite frankly, forget what 
the offset was, but again that $500 million, realize, is fictitious. No- 
body is going to pay $500 million for this, and in a year and a half 
I have been unable to find out, after rather diligent inquiry, where 
that figure came from. I think somebody on some committee staff 
just dreamed it up out of the air. 

Mr. Horn. Well, it’s a figure that the Director of 0MB and the 
Congress agree on. 

Mr. Nadler. Well, the Director of 0MB then — someone on his 
staff dreamed it up out of the air. No one has been able to give me 
any reason or appraisal or any real reason to believe that that fig- 
ure has any relationship to reality, and everyone in real estate 
we’ve talked to laughs at it. 

Mrs. Maloney. If I could just add, the offset that we offered — 
and we approached both the Rules, the Budget Committee with 
it — was a sale in the strategic petroleum reserves. That was the 
offer that Mr. Nadler and I presented, and that was a logical one. 

I just wanted to add that that was the offset. 

Mr. Nadler. 'The Rules Committee did not, unfortunately, make 
the amendment an order. 

Mr. Horn. Welcome to the club. I’ve had that happen numerous 
times. When I was a freshman, I went to see that wonderful com- 
mittee three times in 1993-94 on how you solve getting the budget 
in balance. Namely, you do what every Governor does, put a freeze 
on practically everything. 

'ITie third time they turned me down, one of the leaders in the 
Democratic party who had been a longtime friend of mine puts his 
arm around me. He said, “Steve, you know we can’t clear that for 
the floor; it would have passed.” So, that’s the way the Rules Com- 
mittee runs. It hasn’t changed, even though it’s under a different 
party. They still do that. 

Well, we thank you for coming. 

Mr. Nadler. It has been observed in biology that function often 
dictates form. 

Mr. Horn. Any other questions? 

Mrs. Maloney. I would just like to thank my colleague from the 
great State of New York for his very passionate and convincing 
statement on the issue. I agree with practically everything he said. 

First, we have to get this ridiculous $500 million sale, this ga- 
rage sale, out of the budget. Then we need to work together with 
the city and the State for a sensible and logical solution, and I 
thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you. 

Mr. Horn. Thank you very much for coming, Jerry. We appre- 
f’int.p it. 
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Mr. Horn. We now get back to Regional Administrator Adler, 
and we will continue the 5 minutes of questions I still have, and 
then well go to Mrs. Maloney for 10 minutes. 

I’m trying to get it clear, I think I have now, for the record, as 
to wh^t the Coast Guard’s responsibility is, and it all depends on 
the phksing over, essentially, or basically, to you. 

Later witnesses refer to the President’s handshake deal with 
Senator Moynihan — ^that’s been referred to several times — to trans- 
fer the island for $1. Now the Office of Management and Budget, 
as I said, has reportedly insisted on selling the island for its fair 
market value. 

What exactly is the administration’s position? Does GSA know 
what it is? 

Ms. Adler. GSA is required at the moment to follow the law. 
The law at the moment sets out a process for us for disposal of a 
piece of property. In order for something, anything, to happen 
that’s outside of that process, including something that the Presi- 
dent and Senator Moynihan might desire, the Congress would have 
to pass legislation overriding existing law to direct us to do that. 

Mr. Horn. Now what do we mean by existing law? Does that in- 
clude the preservation acts, for example? 

Ms. Adler. That includes the 1949 act, which is what covers the 
disposal process. It lays out a clear process and procedure that 
GSA needs to follow, screening other Federal agencies first, our al- 
lowing a series of public benefit use screenings for other kinds of 
organizations and agencies to come forward and, of course, the EIS, 
as I spoke of, becomes part of that. 

Mr. Horn. And that would include the so called McKinney act, 
which gives priority to the homeless? 

Ms. Adler. That’s right. 

Mr. Horn. Now let me ask you. What other experience — and per- 
haps Commissioner Polly wants to get on this also — what other ex- 
perience has GSA had with disposals which have required an ex- 
tended period of GSA control, and does that extended period of 
GSA occupancy raise other problems? 

Ms. Adler. I think I am going to let Brian, certainly, respond to 
the first part. 

Mr. Horn. Looking at it from the national perspective here, not 
just regional. 

Mr. Polly. From a national perspective. Congressman Horn, I 
would say the biggest area where we have recent experience over 
the last couple of years is with working with the Department of De- 
fense and the various services. Army, Navy, and Air Force, on base 
closures. 

A number of times that — and you’re familiar with one of them, 
March Air Force Base with the city of Riverside that has had an 
opportunity to visit both us and the subcommittee that we’ve been 
working with. The unfortunate thing is, with a process that can 
take a length of time, time value of money in relationship to a 
property has major consequences. One of the big things of consider- 
ation here is exactly what Congresswoman Maloney talked about, 
deterioration of the property. 

So that is one thing that really does need to be looked at and 
taken into consideration. 
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Mr. Horn. Well, aad I imagine some of it would be, even though 
water separates it here from Manhattan, is there a concern about 
squatters and vandals if Governors Island is vacant until 2002? 

Mr. Polly. In looking at some of the opportunities that have 
been raised by Ms. Adler as far as interim use, yes, I personally 
am very much concerned about that; because, again, we only have 
limited amount of money that we have requested in the ensuing 
budgets, working with the Coast Guard. 

What that means, basically, is nobody being allowed on the is- 
land. If somebody does come on the island for whatever purpose, 
you have liability concerns. You have the potential of somebody 
getting hurt. You have a number of other instances like you’ve 
mentioned as far as possible pilferage, somebody breaking some of 
the windows which would cause extended maintenance costs. 

Mr. Horn. Well, giving you an example, we find many greedy, 
ruthless people that are in the brass business go into national 
cemeteries and steal ornaments from the graves, and there’s no 
doubt cannons and other things that have some metal in them and 
would be subject to that type of misuse and greed. 

Ms. Adler. If I might add something, our maintenance and pro- 
tection plan, which the Coast Guard and GSA spent a great deal 
of time devising and trying to figure out what it would cost, is 
based on a situation where there is essentially no one using the is- 
land. 

As you know, there are approximately 60 people who will be 
there for fire and protection of the buildings, but those are build- 
ings that have been shut down, and that is a system designed real- 
ly to say no one will be using it. 

We have done a little bit of study on what the potential is if peo- 
ple could get on the island, which I think speaks a little to your 
concern and mine as well about squatters and other kinds of uses. 
We estimate that the potential over the 4 years could rise as much 
as $20 million on simply allowing people to just use the island for 
recreational facilities, not anyone living there, but just to come on 
and use those facilities; but again, as Brian said, those would be 
facilities that are already closed down. 

We have not prepared for basic health needs. Frankly, the rest- 
room facilities have been all turned off, and we would really have 
to go back in and look at that. So, once we let people on the island, 
the whole issue of whether it’s squatters or just simply people 
using the property and what the damage of that might be, esca- 
lates the potential costs and, therefore, our concerns. 

Mr. Horn. I’m going to give Mrs. Maloney 13 minutes, but ask 
this question at the end so you can get it on the record here. 

Can you describe the circumstances GSA had with Ellis Island 
in a similar situation when there was disuse from 1954 to eighties? 
Was there any GSA responsibility there? 

Ms. Adler. GSA really was not responsible for Ellis Island. That 
was really the Park Service’s responsibility. There was some very 
early GSA responsibility, we believe, but none of us were around 
and aware about that. 

Mr. Horn. The staff reminds me that it was probably the De- 
partment of Justice that had responsibility there, I gather. 

Ms. Adler. OK. We thought it was the Park Service. 
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Mr. Horn. OK, we’ll find out. We’ll see what great advice they 
can give us on this. 

Mrs. Maloney for 13 minutes. 

Mrs. Maloney. First, thank you again, Karen, for the fine work 
of your agency. 

Earlier, you gave us roughly six different scenarios for future use 
of Governors Island, both academic, recreational, phase-in, et 
cetera. Can you share with us a sense of the financial analysis be- 
hind each of these scenarios, and what kind of financial investment 
would be needed to support each of these options? 

I’d like you to testify, and then also followup, if you would, in 
writing in response to this particular question, because it’s impor- 
tant in our planning. 

Ms. Adler. I, frankly, do not have the data you’re asking for. 
We — as I talked about at an earlier date in a public forum, when 
we looked at these scenarios, we looked at them in the broadest 
possible way. 

We looked at them as reasonable options and not as pricing the 
cost to either a developer or to the Government or tp anyone else 
for executing them. We have been working with Beyer Blinder 
Belle, as you indicated earlier, to put some reasonable ideas on 
paper about some of that. 

'That is a report that we have not finished and not completed. It 
is our hope and anticipation that it will be completed, probably in 
September, and at that point I’d be happy to make it public and 
available to you, but the work has not been completed. Until then. 
I’m really not able to respond. 

Mrs. Maloney. That planning has to take place. 

Do you know where this ridiculous $500 million tag sale price 
came from? 

Ms. Adler. I’m sorry. I really couldn’t tell you. 

Mrs. Maloney. You don’t know where that number came from? 

Ms. Adler. No; I don’t. 

Mrs. Maloney. And what kind of income stream would the is- 
land have to generate in order to support a price tag of that mag- 
nitude? 

Ms. Adler. Again, Congresswoman, that would really depend on 
what an ultimate use developer wanted to do with the island, how 
much of it was public use, how much of it was for private use. 
Without knowing that, I couldn’t begin to make that land of judg- 
ment. 

Mrs. Maloney. So, it would be fair to say that it might be totally 
unrealistic, because you would have to generate such a high income 
stream from it. 

In your opinion, what kind of investment would be needed to en- 
sure that Governors Island would be a profitable piece of real es- 
tate? We’re tr 3 dng to balance the Federal budget. The city and 
State have budget problems. 

Ms. Adler. Again, I’m not a private developer, and I couldn’t 
speak for a private developer. What I did note in my testimony is 
that, in what we are calling our phase-in option, we believe that 
there are existing buildings on the island that are, as you saw this 
morning, in extremely good and usable condition, that an ultimate 
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user, a city/State partnership perhaps or a private developer could 
be able to use almost immediately. 

A significant portion of those buildings, primarily residential, 
would have the capacity to generate income. We believe that that 
income would be sufficient to cover the costs, while a longer term 
plan and ultimate use of the rest of the island, primarily the south- 
ern half of the island, were determined. 

That is not perhaps a developer’s response, but it is the possibil- 
ity of developing enough income that would balance out the costs 
on a short-term basis. 

Mrs. Maloney. During our tour today, the chairman and I lit- 
erally were seeing deterioration already on the island. We were lit- 
erally pulling weeds out of the buildings that were growing. I’m 
very concerned about this — not only the $500 million figure that 
seems to be, you know, floating around in ether someplace — no one 
knows where it came from, and no one thinks it’s very reasonable, 
in any event, nor does anyone think the 2002 date is reasonable. 

In order to keep it maintained immediately so that we don’t have 
future deterioration like we’ve had on Ellis Island — there have 
been many reports on that — would the existence of a city/State re- 
development authority with both planning and operational capabili- 
ties make the job of disposing and maintaining in the interim Gov- 
ernors Island easier for the Federal Government? 

I cite something along the lines of the Battery Park City Author- 
ity, and have you looked at the Battery Park City Authority, and 
would you comment on some type of planning and operational ca- 
pabilities of a unit to maintain it during this time? 

Ms. Adler. GSA is the landlord of the Federal Government in 
the context of that we manage — we build, construct, and manage 
Federal real estate as it’s used by the Federal community. We are 
not experienced at being real estate developers nor are we experi- 
enced and knowledgeable about maintaining property that is not 
used, other than, as Brian indicated, in the process of our shutting 
it down. 

So, I would not be able to comment for you about GSA’s role in 
a scenario as you have laid it out. I think that the Battery Park 
City Authority or any other joint city/State authority might be a 
very reasonable option for operating, maintaining, and planning for 
the ultimate use. 

Again, as I said a few moments ago, looking at our suggested 
phase-in option, if they were to take responsibility for the island, 
in that interim planning period they might use some or all of our 
suggestions for that phase-in period to offset what might be costs; 
but we don’t see a real role for GSA in that. There may be a role 
for a Federal advisory group and, certainly, we would like to par- 
ticipate perhaps in something like that, but GSA doesn’t see a role 
for itself as the operating developer agency. 

Mrs. Maloney. In the absence of special legislation, the disposal 
of Governors Island will proceed under the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949. As amended, that act provides 
for a number of public benefit discounts, and I mentioned this in 
my opening statement, for State and local governments, such as for 
recreational, educational, and public health purposes. 
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In a general sense, I assume that GSA will support the right of 
New York City and New York State to use the public benefit dis- 
count, should it want to acquire portions of the island, and can you 
elaborate on this process for us? 

Ms. Adler. Well, I think perhaps I’ll let Brian elaborate on the 
process, but let me just add that the Federal Government would 
not only support the city and the State, but encourage the city and 
the State to participate and put forth a plan for it. 

Mrs. Maloney. I guess the real question is how would the city 
and the State go about availing themselves of the public benefit 
purposes for the purposes that we mentioned, recreational, et 
cetera? 

Mr. Polly. Congresswoman, if I may, first of all, what we would 
do is, once we get the report of excess, which is expected from the 
Coast Guard sometime within the next couple of weeks, then what 
we would do is automatically go out and do Federal screening, 
which means what we would do is we would go out to all the Fed- 
eral agencies and see if they have any need for any of the property 
over on Governors Islzmd. 

That could be Interior looking at Castle Williams and Fort Jay. 
It could be Federal prisons, as far as the possibility. It could be the 
Park Service, which may or may not be looking at the island over- 
all from a recreational standpoint. 

After we do that, we would basically sit down and try and work 
out an accommodation for those particular needs. In addition, what 
we also would have to do is go forward to HUD and also look at 
the McKinney Act’s responsibility of seeing if there are any home- 
less organizations that are interested in the island. 

Once those two screenings take place, then the third approach 
would be going out and working with the city of New York and the 
State of New York, as far as their desire for portions of all of the 
island. If the city and State are interested in the whole island, then 
what we would do is we would be the facilitator working with 
them, with the Federal agencies as well as homeless providers to 
try and reach an accommodation. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. 'Thank you. GSA is the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s expert in property disposal and has handled disposals of 
other military facilities similar to Governors Island across the Na- 
tion. 

I’d like to know what is the precedent in our Nation with other 
military facilities in terms of Federal investment. As a Federal rep- 
resentative, I must tell you, the No. 1 question I’m getting from the 
mayor’s office and the Governor’s office is what is the Federal com- 
mitment, what is the Federal support going to be for the future 
city/State plans that they may have. 

I’d like to cite the example of the Presidio Park, which is a pri- 
vate/public/State park, and there’s been roughly an $80 million cap- 
ital investment from the Federal Government and a $25 million a 
year continuing investment for a number of years. 

I would like to know if the Presidio model would be one that we 
could use here in New York State and city for this property. 

Ms. Adier. As far as we know, all of the money that has gone 
into the Presidio that is Federal money has come from special legis- 
lation, and the implementing managing Federal agency in that is 
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the Interior Department. It isn’t GSA. We have not been involved 
in that, and it’s been part of their urban parks operation, I guess. 
You ■would have to ask 

Mrs. Maloney. Could I ask GSA to help me with a little piece 
of research? I know that the Gateway Park system is a very impor- 
tant one that is part of our history now, and I’d like to know how 
much is going into the Gateway project from the Federal Govern- 
ment now, and I’d like some history on it. 

As you know, we have many parks in New York. We have one 
of the largest — second largest land parks in the country, second 
only to Alaska, but it’s a State park system. The Adirondacks is to- 
tally a State park system. 

I’d like a breakdown of what Federal parks and what allocations 
come into the State of New York with Federal dollars for Federal 
park land. Some people have said that we have very, very little, 
given the fact that our main park system is a State park system. 
I believe the largest State park in the country is the Adirondacks. 

Could you help us with that research? 

Ms. Adler. We 

Mr. Polly. If I may, what we could do is we could call the Park 
Service, because they have responsibility for it, but in all honesty, 
they are the ones that really need to answer that question. 

Mrs. Maloney. But I think, as we look at an overview of this 
planning for this property, it’s important to see it in the context of 
the entire Federal plan for the State, and I think that that’s a le- 
gitimate question. 

Since GSA has been the planning unit — and I think you deserve 
one of those reinventing government hammer awards that the Vice 
President goes around and hands out to people when they do a 
good job, because I think you’ve done a fantastic job on this, and 
I’m going to recommend you for it; but I think, since you are the 
depository of all this beautiful research — I’ve got all these beautiful 
maps and everything that you’ve done — that I think it would be le- 
gitimate that this material should go into your office and be dis- 
tributed as we go forward. 

Ms. Adler. We’ll certainly try to find out where that information 
and how to access it and put something together for you and steer 
your staff in the right direction, where we can’t access it perhaps 
as easily as they may be able to. 

Mrs. Maloney. One last brief question. Under the language of 
this budget bill, it can’t be sold until 2002. In a general sense, 
would it be sound property management to leave this island vacant 
for 5 years? What would this mean to the island? 

Ms. Adler. No matter how good a maintenance and protection 
program there is, frankly, without people living on the island, 
working on the island, using it, the buildings are going to deterio- 
rate quickly. You said you noticed some deterioration this morning. 

Every time I walk around the island, I notice paint peeling. This 
winter, one of the mildest winters we’ve had in the Northeast in 
a very long time, we had some unexpected damage. 

This will inevitably add to the costs for any new owner. It won’t 
enhance the value of the property. Frankly, it will detract from the 
value of this property. Ultimately, someone will have to invest in 
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additional care and maintenance to protect this property. If they 
don’t, we will lower its value. 

So, my answer to you would be it’s a national treasure. We can’t 
afford to let that happen, and we all need to work together to make 
sure that we do preserve and protect it, and the longer it goes 
unsold or undisposed — excuse me — the longer and the more poten- 
tial the damage will be to the island. 

Mrs. Maloney. Can you estimate — not now — but how much it 
would cost us if we left it vacant for 5 years? 

Ms. Adler. Well, I did. I think I addressed that a little bit. 

Mr. Horn. Well, I’m going to pursue that anyhow. Mrs. 
Maloney’s time is up, temporarily. 

On the point she’s phrasing is one of my questions. For the $10 
million, what do you estimate will be the actual activities carried 
on with the $10 million that you get for maintenance. What are we 
talking about? How much in protective services of just human 
beings that need to be walking around the area, for example? 

You have a very fine, by the way, GSA protective service. When 
I needed help in my district with threats of God knows what going 
on with both my staff and myself, they were there, and you can be 
very pleased, and they are stretched very thin, but the ones I’ve 
seen have done a superb job, and I commend GSA for having that 
group. 

Ms. Adler. Well, on behalf of the Federal Protective Service, 
thank you for the compliment. It means a great deal to us. 

Actually, the preservation and protection, fire, safety, security 
issues at Governors Island, as I indicated before, are really a joint 
effort between GSA and the Coast Guard. 

The Coast Guard will be actually supplying the personnel, ap- 
proximately 60 people, as we’ve talked about. 

Mr. Horn. Now this is a security force from the Coast Guard? 
Is that it? 

Mr. Polly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horn. OK. And you would reimburse them for the 60? 

Ms. Adler. Yes. It will be after fiscal year 1998, going forward 
from there. It will be our responsibility to ask for the appropria- 
tion. Yes. 

Mr. Horn. OK. So, you have authority to accept money, do you, 
in the Coast Guard, and you have authority to grant it? 

Ms. Adler. Yes. 

Mr. Horn. OK. Good. 

Ms. Adler. In addition to protection, though, in terms of secu- 
rity, this includes the fire protection which is significant and of 
great concern to us, but again let me stress that this is for shut- 
down buildings. There is some ongoing maintenance this will cover, 
so that the buildings will be protected from the elements. You 
might have noticed as you walked around, there are sensors in the 
buildings to sense if the buildings have been broken into. 

We have people who travel around the island checking to make 
sure there are no broken water pipes and things like that, all the 
usual kinds of protective things that one would think about when 
you shut something down and it’s not being used. 

Mr. Horn. Now, there’s a base closure process that is applied na- 
tionally, and when that is used, presumably the Department of De- 
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fense is responsible for the environmental cleanup before that land 
is turned over. Now, the Coast Guard is under the Department of 
Defense in time of war. Right now, though, you’re under the De- 
partment of Transportation in time of peace. 

What I want to know is; Is there any environmental cleanup that 
is going to be done? I saw the iron bit where, apparently, that was 
live fire used there, and you’ve mentioned the asbestos, which is 
taken care of, I gather, in terms of the school and other things. Has 
there been an economic environmental statement here that laid out 
estimates of what needs to be done in the environmental sense be- 
fore transfer? Is that document somewhere around, and has a price 
tag been put on it? 

Captain Dresch. Yes, Mr. Chairman. We’ve done extensive envi- 
ronmental study of Governors Island, the operations of both the 
Coast Guard, how we use the island, and also our research of how 
the Army used the island. 

What we saw this morning in those piles of soil was lead con- 
tamination from the firing range that the Army had in operation 
in the moat of Fort Jay. It’s projects like that that we have money 
identified for and remediating at the present time. 

We are doing a total of approximately 32 studies, some of which 
are resulting in actual physical remediation. Others are just docu- 
menting conditions, ensuring that the environmental quality is ac- 
ceptable for transfer. 

We do not at this point see any show stoppers that would not 
allow us to properly transfer Governors Island to a new owner. 

Mr. Horn. Well, I just had an interesting idea. I listened to this 
comment about, gee, the land once belonged to the city and the 
State of New York. Now, if you were the EPA and you were run- 
ning the Superfund, and you had retroactive responsibility here, 
you could trace it back to when the State and the city owned it. 
You would have to force them to clean up the land prior to you now 
conveying it. 

So, those of you that want to save money for the city of New 
York and the State of New York, if you used the screwy environ- 
mental laws we already have on the books, why it would save you 
all sorts of money. You just pick them as the responsible entity. 

Captain Dresch. Well, Mr. Chairman, I should point out, 
though, that this closure of Governors Island is not done under the 
BRAG program. It’s a separate 

Mr. Horn. A separate action. So, this isn’t money from the Coast 
Guard, or is it, that’s been on clean up? It is your money, but none 
of it is coming out of Defense. 

Mr. Polly. That’s correct. 

Mr. Horn. Well, that’s why you can do the job. They’re such lag- 
gards in cleaning up areas. You’re lucky that it comes under the 
Coast Guard, a very responsible agency. So, I thank you for that. 

Now, let me ask you a few things on Federal property in the 
area. The proposed legislation requires the Federal Government to 
dispose of all right, title, and interest in Governors Island. 

I’m curious. Do the buoys and the navigation aids — are they in- 
cluded in that? How will that work in that area? What buoys and 
navigation aids, if any, are around that? Is that just a separate op- 
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eration of the Coast Guard in the various channels of the waters 
of the New York area? 

Captain Dresch. Sir, because Governors Island is really sitting 
in the middle of the harbor, we have some foghorns on the island, 
some aids to navigation lights on the island, as well as a radar in- 
stallation and closed-circuit TV cameras that are part of the vessel 
traffic system servicing the harbors of New York and New Jersey. 

Those will remain, and we will have to continue to have access 
to that equipment. 

Mr. Horn. Are there any other things similar to that, that is of 
Federal interest that must be retained on that island? 

Captain Dresch. No, sir; not that I am aware of. 

Mr. Horn. OK. Later witnesses are going to say that the island 
has no development value and make a case for either incentives for 
developers or Federal funding, if reuse is to occur. Does GSA’s 
land-use study indicate that Governors Island has a zero or nega- 
tive worth? 

Ms. Adler. Well, as I indicated to the Con^esswoman a few mo- 
ments ago, our land use study looked at options and, although we 
have begun to look at some costs broadly of implementing some of 
these, we did not — it was not the mandate and the direction we 
were taking to put a value on the island. 

If and when we get to the point in time when the Island will be 
disposed, we will, of course, do an appropriate appraisal of the 
property and, more importantly, I think, the market will set the 
value. We believe — and as you saw, I think, this morning — ^that 
there are an extraordinary amount of very valuable buildings, fa- 
cilities, and uses that the island could be put to. 

I’m, frankly, always amazed when people say there’s no value to 
this island. I walk around it, as we did this morning, and contin- 
ually feel really terrific about the fact that this is in the middle of 
my city and that there is such an extraordinary piece of property 
that has so many potentials for reuse. 

Mr. Horn. How can GSA have a series of options, if they don’t, 
at least, have a partial appraisal of what the worth is? 

Ms. Adler. What we have done is looked at the potential use of 
the property and, as I indicated, have determined that there are 
sigmficant portions of the property that are almost immediately 
available for reuse; and that has said to us, there is value there. 

We don’t have to say that the building is worth X dollars to know 
that there is an apartment building with 100 units that can be 
moved into almost immediately with a small amount of paint per- 
haps, and not much more. I don’t have to site a dollar cost for that. 

I can look at a large building like building 400 and see many po- 
tential uses for that in an academic environment, in a conference 
facility environment, in a bed and breakfast kind of environment, 
because much of it is dorm kind of space, and I can know there’s 
value there without saying it’s value is X dollars. 

So, I think GSA can look at it and say that. We are looking at 
the condition of the property, as I indicated, and have made that 
data available to people. We think all of that shows value, and you 
don’t have to put an absolute dollar on it. 

Mr. Horn. When you did this study, was that done within GSA 
or was that contracted out when you had this land use study? 
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Ms. Adler. We worked with Beyer, Blinder, and Belle which is 
one of the preeminent land use study firms in the country, and 
we’ve not completed it. Let me again say that this is a study that 
we have almost completed. We are not quite finished with it and, 
therefore, haven’t published it, and it is still a work in progress. 

So, there will be some more information coming out, of course, 
around it. 

Mr. Horn. Well, have they discussed any of their assumptions 
with private developers, when you’re talking about trying to relate 
to this in some way that is in touch with reality? 

Ms. Adler. The Beyer, Blinder, and Belle team, as part of the 
study, met with a fairly significant number of developers. They had 
panels that they put together as well as direct interviews, and in 
the context of the study, many developers and many other organi- 
zations and groups of people expressed a great deal of interest in 
the island and expressed that they saw it as a very valuable piece 
of property. Again, that is information that will all be part of this 
report. We hope to be able to put it out, frankly, early in the fall. 

Mr. Horn. Mrs. Maloney, for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. Maloney. I yield back the balance of my time in the inter- 
est of hearing from the other people who will be here and, if there 
are further questions, I will submit them to the chairman to go to 
GSA in writing. 

Again, I appreciate, Karen, your leadership on this. Captain, it 
was a wonderful tour. The Coast Guard has done a terrific job on 
the island in maintaining it, and we appreciate it. Mr. Polly, we ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr. Horn. Well, I thank Mrs. Maloney for those compliments to 
them, and I share her views with them. 

Will some of you be able to stay throughout the hearing? 

Ms. Adler. Yes; absolutely. 

Mr. Horn. I think what I’m going to try to start with future pan- 
els is a dialog here, and we might well like to have you here as 
part of the dialog. So, we thank you very much for your testimony. 
It’s been immensely helpful to us, and I’m sure it will help us give 
some rationality and reality therapy to some of those in Congress 
and the administration who have agreed on this figure for, I sus- 
pect, other purposes than worrying about Governors Island. 

It’s like Confederate money is found every once in a while in 
Congress and the executive branch, that somebody actually puts a 
value much more than it’s worth on it. 

Mrs. Maloney. I agree, Mr. Chairman. I think they needed $500 
million. So, they just threw it in to balance the budget. 

Mr. Horn. It’s a shock to hear that somebody might do that. 

Ms. Adler. I was going to say. I’m due back at GSA. Thank you 
very much for the opportunity to testify, and we will make our- 
selves available, of course. 

Mr. Horn. Good. Thank you very much. 

We will now move to the second — or really the third panel, which 
will be Bernadette Castro, the commissioner of the Office of Parks, 
Recreation and Historic Preservation for the State of New York. 
Then after that, we will move to the city. 
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If you would stand and raise your right hand. Do you swear the 
testimony you are about to give this subcorpmittee will be the 
truth, the whole truth, nothing but the truth? 

[Witness sworn.] 

Mr. Horn. Is your colleague going to talk at all or are you doing 
the talking? 

Ms. Castro. She is here for technical support, if there is any 

Mr. Horn. OK; but if she talks, we give her the oath, too. So, 
fine. If they go through her mouth, it’s her responsibility. Fine, 
we’re delighted to have you here. Commissioner, and we look for- 
ward to your testimony on behalf of the State of New York. Please 
proceed in any way you’d like. 

Your statement is automatically part of the record. You can sum- 
marize it, if you like. You don’t have to read it all, and then we’ll 
have a dialog and questions. 

STATEMENT OF BERNADETTE CASTRO, COMMISSIONER, OF- 
FICE OF PARKS, RECREATION AND HISTORIC PRESERVA- 
TION, STATE OF NEW YORK 

Ms. Castro. Terrific. I first want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
very much for this opportunity, and Congresswoman Maloney as 
well. 

For the record, my name is Bernadette Castro, commissioner of 
the New York State Office of Parks, Recreation and Historic Pres- 
ervation. I’m also the State historic preservation officer, and it’s in 
that latter responsibility that I represent the Governor of the great 
State of New York, George E. Pataki. 

There has been a great deal said today already on the impor- 
tance and significance of Governors Island. You will forgive me if 
I seem a little redundant, but I think it’s important, and one of the 
reasons the Governor wanted me to be here today was to reiterate 
and make part of the public record his interest and respect for the 
great asset of this unique New York treasure. 

The State Historic Preservation Office regularly consults with 
Federal agencies in accordance with section 106 of the National 
Historic Preservation Act of 1966. I’m somewhat concerned as the 
State historic preservation officer that in the piece of legislation 
which not only calls for the one-half billion dollar price tag, it also 
says that the owner will be exempt from section 106. Although we 
indeed have worked out a programmatic agreement with the city 
and the National Park Service and National Trust, I don’t think it 
will particularly affect Governors Island — ^that exemption, but I 
find it a very bad precedent to set that a piece of legislation could 
be passed which would exempt a new owner from section 106, and 
I apologize that that’s not in my official testimony, but that was 
brought to my attention after it was submitted. 

I think it’s important for you to understand that we are here 
today not to give you any concrete suggestions or indeed any future 
plans. Indeed, the State of New York is here today to assure the 
Federal Government that the State and the city of New York will 
move together in a good partnership, as we have done on many 
other issues, as we pursue in future years the fate of Governors Is- 
land. 
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We, the State, were first consulted in 1995, and that was truly 
the beginning of the end of the 200-year military history of the is- 
land and the 30-year history of the U.S. Coast Guard occupation. 

I must tell you as the SHPO for New York, it has been a remark- 
able stewardship. The Coast Guard is to be commended. Although 
we may have found things perhaps, as we have noted, the begin- 
ning of perhaps starting to slip a little, they have been impeccable 
stewards. They have invested a great deal of their own budget into 
keeping these buildings up and, certainly, as historic preservation 
officer, I have absolutely no complaints of their stewardship. 

We are concerned with the future of the National Historic Land- 
mark District we visited today, the north side of the island. 
Throughout the closure process and the subsequent disposal of the 
property, there is an agreement. This agreement stipulates a cou- 
ple of things, a maintenance plan for the short-term protection, the 
development of a preservation and design guideline book, if you 
will, for the long-term protection. The agreement was developed co- 
operatively and signed by the Coast Guard, the GSA, the State 
Historic Preservation Office, the Advisory Council for Historic Pres- 
ervation, the National Trust for Historic Preservation, and the city 
of New York. 

A crucial element in this programmatic agreement, which is why 
I’m not concerned about the 106 exemption, because it is so thor- 
ough — but a crucial element is the cooperative effort between the 
city and the State. 

Although the State will hold the protective covenants for historic 
resources, both entities will continue to work together, and we, 
quite honestly, will look to the city to help us with administration 
and enforcement. The city is in a much better position to do that, 
and we welcome that aspect a great deal. 

The State of New York has also taken a keen interest in the 
land-use study commissioned by the GSA. It’s indeed going to serve 
as the cornerstone for the environmental impact statement. For 
that reason, it is extremely important. 

In those planning stages, in those meetings, the Governor sent 
a representative to those meetings and public hearings. The Em- 
pire State Development Corp., a development arm of New York 
State, was present and, of course, Ruth Pierpont, who is with me, 
represented the State Historic Preservation Office. She is director 
of our Field Services Bureau, and she is an expert on historic pres- 
ervation for the agency. 

I’m going to skip a lot of my official testimony, because, as we’ve 
said, much of it has been said before. 

The complex issues associated with the future of the island is of 
great concern, access, maintenance needs, the wide range of poten- 
tial users and uses. All of this we hope to have a better handle on 
the completion of this study. 

I guess what we get down to again is that $500 million price tag. 
Having come from the private sector before my public sector life, 
I can tell you that having a price tag of $500 million is just the 
beginning. 

Nobody really has that much in a bank account ready to plunk 
down. They have to go get financing. They have to — I mean, you’re 
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talking about much more money, and no private investor would 
even think of it without some sort of guaranteed rate of return. 

It’s an enormous amount of money, and I’m sure the real estate 
community who will be testifying later will tell you, it’s simply un- 
reasonable. It is as if the Federal Government is saying it’s never 
going to be sold. It’s absolutely a stone wall. 

There are a tremendous amount of people interested. You know 
we are. GSA, as the Coast Guard, is. The city is, but there are 
many private citizens groups. The environmental community is, be- 
cause it is a natural resource, and we don’t have a lot of green 
space. It’s true. 

So, this is a complex issue. You have many different factions 
coming together. Some of us can agree on most, some, perhaps 
some fringe elements, on both ends, some that want to overdevelop, 
some that want no development. 'This is not an easy issue. 

It’s going to take time. We are concerned about the maintenance 
as we take this time. We are concerned about what happened on 
the south side of Ellis Island, as you brought up earlier. The Na- 
tional Park Service is indeed not happy with the south side of the 
island. They had ideas. They had plans. They couldn’t get them 
done. 

Mr. Horn. What were some of those plans? Pardon me for inter- 
rupting. We ought to get them. 

Ms. Castro. Well, I think a conference center was one of them. 

Mr. Horn. OK. Let’s have the National Park Service comment at 
this point as to what was their plan and just put it in the record. 

Ms. Castro. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Horn. No; that’s fine. You’ve raised a very interesting point, 

Ms. Castro. OK. I don’t understand either the sale date of 2002 
mandated with no real language to ensure that the property will 
be maintained appropriately until that transfer. You know, it man- 
dates a sale can’t take place until 2002, but once again, is this an 
unfunded mandate? Who is going to pick up the tab for this, and 
is there going to be enough money appropriated to cover that? 

In the current edition of Architectural Digest, Brendan Gill 
likens Governors Island to a family treasure. His analogy relates 
to the fact that, with care, a family treasure “can be used for gen- 
erations without breaking.” Well, the Federal Government now 
owns the family treasure, a treasure which they have the respon- 
sibility to safeguard. Whether it is sold on the open market or 
handed down to a governmental or public entity, the utmost care 
must be taken to ensure that it is still in good condition when it 
passes into new hands and that those hands are the appropriate 
ones to care for the treasure entrusted to them. 

We realize the potential that Governors Island has. The Gov- 
ernor realizes the potential to spur the economy, to create jobs, to 
become a resource for our citizens, and to become a focal point of 
one of the great harbors of the world. 

New York State is extremely interested in the future of Gov- 
ernors Island, but the complex issues involved in its future call for 
a judicious and measured approach. While these issues are being 
worked out, we ask that the Federal Government continue to pro- 
vide this treasure with the care and maintenance it deserves for as 
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long as it takes, not just for the harbor, not just for New York City, 
not just for New York State, but for the country at large. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Castro follows:] 
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Testimony for Congressional Subcommittee Hearing on Governors Island 
July 14. 1997 

Page 1 

My name is Bernadette Castro. I am Commissioner of the New York State Office of 
Parks, Recreation and Historic Preservation and serve as the New York State 
Historic Preservation Officer. It is in the latter capacity that I speak today on 
behalf of Governor George Pataki. 

The State Historic Preservation Office regularly consults with federal agencies, 
in accordance with Section 106 of the National Historic Preservation Act of 1966, 
to ensure that historic resources are given due consideration in planning for 
federal undertakings. It is a rare occurrence, however, when our consultation 
process involves a resource as unique and precious as Governors Island and a 
project of such scope and wide-ranging impact as the Island's disposal and future 
protection. ! feel privileged to play a role in this process and privileged to be 
here today to explain New York State’s current position and thoughts on the future 
of this incredible resource. 

We were first consulted in 1995, when the U.S. Coast Guard began to consider 
closure of its facility on Governors Island. This was the beginning of the end of 
the 200 year military history of the Island and of the 30 plus year history of 
U.S. Coast Guard occupation, an occupancy characterized by remarkable stewardship 
and preservation efforts. We all owe a debt of gratimde to the Coast Guard for 
recognizing the significance of their temporary home and for leaving that home in 
better condition than they found it. 

The result of our consultation process was a Programmatic Agreement designed to 
ensure the protection of the Island’s 90 acre National Historic Landmark District 
throughout the closure process and the subsequent disposal of the propeny by the 
General Services Administration. The Agreement stipulates both a maintenance plan 
for the short-term protection of the historic district before transfer to new 
ownership and the development of preservation and design guidelines to ensure 
long-term protection of the historic resources. The Agreement was developed 
cooperatively and signed by the Coast Guard, the General Services Administration, 
the State Historic Preservation Office, the Advisory Council for Historic 
Preservation, the National Trust for Historic Preservation and the City of New 
York, 
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A crucial element in the Programmatic Agreement is a cooperative effort between 
the City and State, whereby the State will hold protective covenants for the 
historic resources upon propeny transfer, and both entities will work together to 
develop, administer and enforce these covenants. It has been long-recognized that 
a historic resource of this magnimde requires and deserves the best care and 
attention that both govenunental entities have to offer. We are working closely 
with the City of New York to realize our munial goals and will continue to do so. 

The State of New York has also taken a keen interest in the Land Use Study, 
commissioned by the GSA to provide valuable information to potential funire owners 
of Governors Island and to provide a cornerstone for the impending Environmental 
impact Statement. A representative from Governor Paiaki’s office along with 
representatives from the Empire Slate Development Corporation and the State 
Historic Preservation Office have attended various land use smdy meetings and 
closely followed the process. Both the GSA and their consultants, Beyer Blinder 
Belle and its planning team, should be commended for the professionalism which 
they have shown in this massive undertaking - GSA for recognizing that the 
disposal of a resource of this caliber requires extraordinary care and groundwork 
and Beyer Blinder Belle for compiling a tremendous amount of necessary information 
and transforming it into a cohesive document that will prove essential to 
potential owners and users of the Island. The complex issues associated with the 
future of the Island, such as access, maintenance needs and the wide range of 
potential users and uses, will be more easily understood and dealt with upon 
completion of this smdy. 

The Coast Guard's fine stewardship, the time and dollars which GSA has invested in 
the disposal process, the City and State’s cooperative roles and the very high 
degree of interest in the Island’s future by private citizens and organizations, 
all testify to the fact that there is no one involved in this process who does not 
recognize that the piece of land and the piece of history with which we are 
dealing is a rare and unique resource. Which brings me to my final point: Let us 
not diminish all the good work that has been done thus far by rushing too quickly 
towards property transfer to save federal maintenance costs or, at the opposite 
extreme, setting unrealistic expectations that will delay a transfer and leave the 
Island unused and vulnerable for a longer period of time. The terms of sale for 
Governors Island currently included in the budget reconciliation measures are just 
such unrealistic expectations. The $500 million "price tag” is based on budgetary 
need rather than market forces or consideration of the resource; and, the sale 
date of 2002 was mandated with no accompanying language to ensure that the 
property will be maintained appropriately until the date of transfer. 
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In the current edition of Architectural Digest . Brendan Gill likens Governors 
Island to a family treasure. His analogy relates to the fact that, with care, a 
family treasure "can be used for generations without breaking". I think that this 
analogy can be taken a step further. The federal government now owns the family 
treasure, a treasure which they have the responsibility to safeguard. Whether it 
is sold on the open market or handed down to a governmental or public entity, the 
utmost care must be taken to ensure that it is still in good condition when it 
passes into new hands and that those hands are the appropriate ones to care for 
the treasure entrusted to them. We realize the potential that Governors Island 
has: potential to spur the economy, to create jobs, to become a resource for our 
citizens, to be a focal point of one of the great harbors of the world and to be a 
key piece in the mosaic which is New York City. 

New York State is extremely interested in the future of Governors Island, but the 
complex issues involved in its fuWre call for a judicious and measured approach. 
While these issues are being worked out, we ask that the federal government 
continue to provide this treasure with the care and maintenance it deserves for as 
long as it takes to entrust it to another. 
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Mr. Horn. Well, we thank you, Commissioner. Let me ask you 
a few questions. 

Is your testimony here in your capacity as New York State his- 
toric preservation officer? Does that mean the state is committed 
to establishing a park on Governors Island? 

Ms. Castro. No, sir, it does not mean that. It means that the 
State is committed to work together in partnership with New York 
City and perhaps the private sector to do our part to see that this 
island does serve a good use for future generations. 

Mr. Horn. I’m informed by staff that the legislation says fair 
market value, but it is CBO and 0MB that has put the $500 mil- 
lion price tag on that being what is fair market value. Has the 
State had any discussions with those in the developmental commu- 
nity as to what the price tag might be, one way or the other, realiz- 
ing that the only test is ultimately a market sale on this? 

Ms. Castro. Right. The State has not got out and talked to the 
private community about this, but I can tell you, the private com- 
munity has reached out to me as State historic preservation officer, 
just to say it is ridiculous, that it is far too much money because 
of the rate of return. Nobody can show any private developer a rate 
of return. 

Another question which, I hope, is in the report from Beyer, 
Blinder, and Belle is the amount of construction that can take 
place. I think it came up today on our tour. Half of the island — 
two-thirds of the island is on former fill. I mean, there was only 
90 acres of genuine island, and then the rest of it is fill from sub- 
way construction. 

I mean, can tali buildings be constructed? Is — I mean, developers 
are going to need those kinds of questions addressed, and I would 
assume that that would be in the Beyer, Blinder, and Belle report. 

Mr. Horn. You mean in terms of hitting bedrock and all the rest 
of that? We wouldn’t want to have happen here what’s happening 
to the Kanasi offshore airport in Japan where the main building 
is slowly sinking. 

Ms. Castro. Exactly. 

Mr. Horn. Or it being jacked up to prevent it from sinking. 

Ms. Castro. The north side of the island, I think, I drew atten- 
tion to, but let me just say it once more. It is a magnificent historic 
resource, and it will be protected by the city and the State through 
this programmatic agreement. 

Mr. Horn. When is that going to be signed or do you already 
have that signed? 

Ms. Castro. The programmatic agreement, we have signed. 
What is being developed from that programmatic agreement now 
are specific guidelines, if you will, preapproved guidelines, so that 
we can encourage the private community, once our plan is in place, 
whatever that plan may be, that we, representing the State and 
city, will not certainly try to hold up any progress from a historic 
preservation point of view. 

Mr. Horn. I take it, with the various statements that GSA has 
made as to various phases, options, so forth, the State has not 
picked out any one of these at this point. Is that correct? 

Ms. Castro. That’s correct. 
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Mr. Horn. Are there any that the State would put ahead of the 
others? 

Ms. Castro. No. The State and city — We have not really seen 
the report. It has not been published. I have not even seen a draft. 
Ruth Pierpont was present at the meetings and the panels that 
took place. 

Again, I remind you, Mr. Chairman, that my purpose here today 
is just to express a deep interest on the part of the Governor, with 
no specifics. I have not been authorized to represent him as to spe- 
cifics. 

Mr. Horn. Well, I think you’re quite right, when you haven’t had 
all the pieces of the puzzle on the table, to do that. 

Mrs. Maloney mentioned this morning the thought of a public op- 
erating authority. Has that been considered anywhere as an idea 
that might solve some of these problems? 

Ms. Castro. Actually, today was the first time that that idea has 
presented itself, and it is something. I’m sure, that the mayor’s of- 
fice and the Governor will, at least, explore. 

Mr. Horn. Very good. I now yield 10 minutes to my colleague, 
Mrs. Maloney. 

Mrs. Maloney. First of all, I’d like to thank Ms. Castro for join- 
ing us on our tour and testifjdng today. I must say that I appre- 
ciated very much your enthusiasm and support for preserving the 
historic areas and the future potential for the State, and the enthu- 
siasm that you conveyed from the Governor. Again, I thank you for 
his attention and his to this. 

My first question really is what we discussed on the tour, the 
possibility of establishing a Federal-city-State redevelopment au- 
thority to plan and implement for the &ture of Governors Island. 

First, I’d like to ask, do you think that such an entity would help 
the process along? It would seem to me that eventually we would 
have to develop such an entity. One of the things that we discussed 
was the Battery Park city model, which has developed Battery 
Park, but possibly having a subdivision of it, focusing on Governors 
Island with possibly two appointments from the city, two appoint- 
ments from the State, and two appointments from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

They would be able then to really be supported somewhat by the 
infrastructure that Battery Park City already has in place in terms 
of planning, architecture, management, et cetera. 

I was wondering if you think such an entity would be helpful, 
and I’d really like you to think about it seriously and get back to 
the committee, say, within a week or two after you’ve discussed it 
with the Governor and other important people on the State level 
and the city, et cetera, and what do you think of such an idea? 

Ms. Castro. Well, I think it’s an idea, and I think any idea that 
can move us closer to forming this partnership is a good one. What 
I’d like to do is to take the idea back to Albany, to discuss it, to 
research the structure. 

I am not fully aware of the structure, nor the success, nor the 
budget, and I would like to look at those things, meet with the 
Governor, and we will get back to you officially, but again, as I am 
an official spokesperson today for him, I have to be a little cau- 
tious. 
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Mrs. Maloney. But it’s an idea worth exploring. 

Ms. Castro. It definitely is an idea that we will explore. 

Mrs. Maloney. You mentioned, as the Governor’s chief historic 
representative, the programmatic agreement on the historic district 
of the island. Obviously, this agreement will have a huge impact 
on the future development. How restrictive are the provisions, and 
what would be the impact on the value of the land, the pro- 
grammatic agreement? Have you looked at that? 

Ms. Castro. Well, you know, I think — ^you’re going to get sort of 
a biased answer as a State historic preservation officer. I think his- 
toric preservation only improves the value of property and sur- 
rounding property, because indeed it protects its charm, its history. 

There are buildings within the historic district that are not his- 
toric buildings. So it’s not every single building on the north side 
that would have the same degree of protection, but again with this 
guideline book, if you will, it will tell the developer, building A, 
here’s what you can do; here’s the kind of windows you can use; 
here’s the kind you can’t use; here’s the kind of roof you can use; 
and this is the paint color. 

I mean, it will be almost a how-to. Am I correct there, Ruth? It 
will almost be a how-to do it. It’s terrific. So that there will be no 
surprises. There will be very little delay, and the city and the State 
and through the National Park Service, the National Trust — I 
mean, everyone has had input, and the Coast Guard and the 
GSA — I mean, it’s a tremendous amount of input to make this an 
easy process, even though it will be preserved. 

Mrs. Maloney. You mentioned earlier in your testimony that the 
project is exempted under the budget language of 1998 from section 
106 of the National Historic Preservation Act of 1966. Do you be- 
lieve that we should have to follow section 106 or do you agree with 
an exemption? What is your position officially on this? 

Ms. Castro. I don’t think there should be an exemption at all. 

Mrs. Maloney. You don’t think there should be an exemption? 

Ms. Castro. No; I really do not. The programmatic agreement 
sort of supersedes that, if you will. So even exempting it from this 
piece of legislation really does not affect Governors Island, but 
what it does do is set a precedent for future such properties. The 
historic preservation community on a national level is quite dis- 
couraged by such an exemption being part of the legislation. 

Mrs. Maloney. Well, possibly we can work to correct that. 

Ms. Castro. That would be great. 

Mrs. Maloney. I just would like to, on behalf of my constituents 
and other New Yorkers, thank the Governor for having sent a high- 
level official from his administration to work on this, and I appre- 
ciate very much your attention and your time here today. I look 
forward to working with you on a vehicle that we can have as an 
operational unit, so that the island does not deteriorate, which is 
a key concern of all of us. 

Ms. Castro. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. Even though Ellis Island is under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of the Interior, did the State have any interest in 
that island when it was up for consideration as to what to do, 
whether it be still dilapidation or made into, at least for one-third 
of the island, the nice history museum that it is? 
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Ms. Castro. We had a lot to do with it, the State Historic Pres- 
ervation Office, because, of course, it was on the State register as 
well as on the national register. We had quite a bit to do with it. 

Mr. Horn. How much of that island is now undeveloped? 

Ms. Castro. Well, there’s only about a third of it — ^Would you 
say that’s right, Ruth? Yes; about a third which has 

Mr. Horn. Been developed? 

Ms. Castro [continuing]. Magnificent structure that is devel- 
oped. 

Mr. Horn. Is developed? 

Ms. Castro. Yes. 

Mr. Horn. So, two-thirds isn’t? 

Ms. Castro. 'Two-thirds is not. 

Mr. Horn. And it’s really about the same ratio as Governors Is- 
land, which is about one-third historic area. 

Ms. Castro. No; it’s almost half and half on Governors Island, 
but the two-thirds on Ellis Island, of course — we’re talking about 
ruins. We’re talking about just trying to stabilize ruins, and that’s 
why the analogy is made. We do not want that to happen on Gov- 
ernors Island. 

Mr. Horn. Well, I just wonder if there is any creative solution 
to use the part that is not historic in either case to think of the 
options that are being developed for Governors Island and ask our- 
selves if they should also be applied to Ellis Island, which is — 
you’re saying two-thirds of it is a mess — everybody I’ve talked to. 

Ms. Castro. Right. 

Mr. Horn. Could we solve some of the financial problems if it 
went that route? Now we also need to maybe solve some conserva- 
tion and park problems, too, in the area. 

Ms. Castro. You know, I certainly feel that, you know, Beyer, 
Blinder, and Belle is a very outstanding firm. Again, my concern 
with their report being given to GSA is where are the financial fig- 
ures, I think, as the Congresswoman pointed out. 

You know, you can have alternatives, but I hope within the fin- 
ished report, there will be. No. 1, what do you have to invest to get 
your rate of return on each alternative. That will be important. 

Mr. Horn. Well, I would raise the question, while everybody is 
doing studies, of what if you looked at the two and the undeveloped 
part as a possible one package? 

Ms. Castro. That’s another idea. It’s an idea. 

Mr. Horn. I think it’s worth considering. Let’s put it that way. 
If you’ve got a mess sitting out there in the middle of the harbor 
that takes up two-thirds of the Island, that’s one good place for 

Ms. Castro. Are you saying that, in addition to taking Governors 
Island, you’re trying to give us two-thirds of Ellis, too? 

Mr. Horn. I’m just saying this is a chance to be creative. It 
might be a crazy idea. 

Ms. Castro. No; I think it’s a great idea. 

Mr. Horn. It might be a crazy idea, but I’d think about it and 
use our creativity. OK? 

Ms. Castro. OK 

Mrs. Maloney. Mr. Chairman, I think that’s a very positive and 
helpful recommendation. 
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Ms. Castro. Well, it’s an idea, and I will certainly take that back 
to Albany as well. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. You’re in the business of being a mailwoman between 
New York and Albany, I take it. 

Ms. Castro. That’s right. Well, got to check with the boss on 
these things. 

Mr. Horn. Well, we’re glad to have you here. Would you be able 
to stay at all for any of the rest of the day, because maybe we can 
get a dialog of all of you sitting around the table? 

Ms. Castro. I will be able to stay, I think, to hear my colleague’s 
testimony, Mr. Chairman. After his testimony, if we could take 
questions as a partnership, then I would — unfortunately, I do have 
to leave at that point. Is that OK with you? 

Mr. Horn. Fine. Fine. We try to accommodate the people’s sched- 
ules. Mr. Levine will be next. 

Ms. Castro. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Horn. Mr. Levin, Randy Levine, deputy mayor for Economic 
Development, Planning, and Administration of the city of New 
York. Mr. Levin, if you will raise your right hand. Do you swear 
that the testimony you are about to give this subcommittee is the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 

[Witness sworn.] 

Mr. Horn. The gentleman affirms, the clerk will note. Please 
begin. Your statement is automatically a part of the record, as are 
all witnesses, and you are free to read parts of it, summarize it, 
whatever you’d like to do. 

STATEMENT OF RANDY LEVINE, DEPUTY MAYOR FOR ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT, PLANNING, AND ADMINISTRATION, 

CITY OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Levine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you. Con- 
gresswoman Maloney, for inviting me here today, and welcome to 
New York City. 

My name is Randy Levine, and I am New York City’s deputy 
mayor for Economic Development, Planning, and Administration. 

On behalf of Mayor Giuliani and all the people of New York City, 
I would like to congratulate the U.S. Coast Guard on a job well 
done. Their maintenance of Governors Island has been meticulous, 
and all New Yorkers owe much to them for their careful steward- 
ship of the island. We also highly value the Coast Guard’s perform- 
ance in making New York Harbor’s shores and waterways navi- 
gable and safe. 

It’s wonderful that you invited us here to discuss the city of New 
York’s serious concerns with the future of Governors Island and the 
responsibility of the Federal Government in determining that fu- 
ture. Even before the Coast Guard formally announced its inten- 
tions to close its base on Governors Island in October 1995, the city 
was already contemplating what should happen to the island, be- 
cause of its historic significance to New York. 

Mayor Giuliani convened a senior level interagency task force 
which I now chair, which includes the chairman of the City Plan- 
ning Commission, the chair of the City Landmarks Preservation 
Commission, the president of the Economic Development Corp., 
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and the city’s Corporation Counsel, just to review this specific 
issue. 

The purpose of the task force was to ensure the preservation of 
the historic part of the island, and to determine economic, viable, 
and appropriate uses for the island. After close collaboration, as my 
colleague, Ms. Castro, just stated, with New York State, the Coast 
Guard, General Services Administration, the Advisory Council on 
Historic Preservation, the National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
the task force executed a programmatic agreement on April 11, 
1996, which establishes guidelines applicable to any new user of 
the historic district. 

On June 18, 1996, the city’s Landmarks Preservation Commis- 
sion designated the northern half of the island as the “Governors 
Island Historic District.” That designation will ensure the preserva- 
tion of the important national and city landmarks on the island. 

The . city has recommended basic development goals to GSA 
which should be incorporated into any redevelopment plan of the 
island. These guidelines call for the continued protection and main- 
tenance of the historic district, the need to provide open space and 
accessibility to the public, and the requirement to adopt land-use 
plans appropriate for the island and the region. 

Any likely reuse scenario for Governors island will require a 
change in the island’s current zoning. Therefore, the city will have 
the ultimate approval over any redevelopment or reuse of the is- 
land. The city will advise any potential developers of our concerns 
relating to reuse plans. In the longer term, the city will assist any 
new user through the city’s land use process. 

The city has also spent a significant amount of time attempting 
to develop a viable reuse plan that could benefit all New Yorkers. 
We have some ideas, particularly with respect to public access and 
educational institutions. However, working under the shadow of a 
congressionally mandated $500 million proposed asset sale in the 
year 2002, it is difficult, if not impossible, to come up with plau- 
sible and realistic planning alternatives. For example, the asset 
sale provisions in both the House and the Senate Reconciliation 
bills even preclude the possibility of a public benefit conveyance. 

Our analysis indicates that the operating costs of Governors Is- 
land are so prohibitive that they would amount to a sum of up to 
$40 million a year, just to maintain the island, and that it will be 
extraordinarily difficult to come up with new uses that can keep 
the island out of the red. 

Unless and until the Federal Government enters into a more re- 
alistic discussion about the future of Governors Island, the only 
thing which is assured to happen is that the island will deteriorate. 
Government buildings, ground, and infrastructure will all start to 
deteriorate. 

Mayor Giuliani is, thus, very concerned that, once again. New 
York City is being shortchanged by the Federal Government. Gov- 
ernors Island was owned and operated as a military facility for 
more than 200 years. Under the Coast Guard, Governors Island 
continued to look, operate, and even receive Department of Defense 
support, just like a military base. However, due to the fortunate 
fact that the United States is not currently at war, Governors Is- 
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land might today, indeed still be a military base under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Defense. 

Under the Base Relocation and Closure Act, the Federal Govern- 
ment has made available significant financial resources to commu- 
nities affected by base closings. The departure of the Coast Guard 
from Governors Island and the New York City region will cost the 
city 2,000 jobs and well over $100 million in annual salaries and 
expenses. 

This cost to New York City is even more significant in view of 
the fact that over the past 40 years Federal employment has de- 
clined 40 percent in the city, while it has increased 33 percent else- 
where in the Nation. 

Few military facilities converted to civilian use achieve economic 
viability, and they often receive ongoing support from the Federal 
Government. This is particularly true in situations where a base 
includes historic buildings that are expensive to maintain and con- 
vert to new uses. 

A good example is the Presidio in the heart of San Francisco. 
Easily accessible by all modes of private and public transportation, 
it will receive over $80 million in capital funds and $25 million an- 
nually in operating funds from the Federal Government. 

Governors Island is in the middle of New York Harbor, accessible 
only by ferry or helicopter, and is slated to receive barely enough 
funding to mothball the island for the next year or so. Instead of 
providing New York City with its fair share, the Federal Govern- 
ment has opted to use Governors Island as an asset sale, in an at- 
tempt to raise one-half billion dollars to close out an out-year budg- 
et deficit. 

The city does not oppose the sale of Governors Island. Under ap- 
propriate conditions, an economically viable, self-sustaining, and 
self-sufficient Governors Island on the tax rolls would, in fact, be 
an ideal solution. 

The real issue is whether or not GSA can realistically expect to 
sell Governors Island. Based upon our analysis of the enormous op- 
erating costs involved and the current marketplace, as well as con- 
versations with developers, builders, and business leaders, we do 
not believe that GSA will be able to find a viable buyer for Gov- 
ernors Island, certainly not at the incredible $500 million sales 
price anticipated by the Congressional Budget Office and the Fed- 
eral Office of Management and Budget. 

The truth is that, even at $1 today. Governors Island would be 
very costly to the taxpayers of New York. The Coast Guard vacated 
the island, because it was the most expensive Coast Guard base to 
operate in the world, with an annual operating budget of over $50 
million. 

After significant analysis, we believe it would require upwards or 
as much as $40 million per year just to reuse and maintain the ex- 
isting physical plant, and any new uses introduced to Governors Is- 
land would only cause this number to grow. 

Since roughly half the island is an important historic district 
which contains several irreplaceable landmarks, there is limited 
opportunity for new development. If we look to our past experience 
with Roosevelt Island and Staten Island Homeport as a guide, then 
even with roads, bridges, trains, and trams, the redevelopment of 
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large properties is not guaranteed just because they have a nice 
view. 

The only way to ensure this important asset does not go the way 
of portions of Ellis Island or the Brooklyn Navy Base, which have 
declined as a result of neglect, is for the Federal Government to 
step up and provide the necessary resources to protect and reuse 
Governors Island. In the case of Ellis Island, years of neglect will 
now cost the taxpayers millions of dollars to restore. The once 
beautiful Brooklyn Navy Base practically fell apart overnight, be- 
cause the Federal Government failed to provide adequate resources 
to protect and secure that base. 

Just as the Federal Government has provided tens of millions of 
dollars for the redevelopment of the Presidio in San Francisco and 
other military bases around the Nation, so it should for Governors 
Island. 

Even more troubling is that, at the same time the Federal Gov- 
ernment acknowledges that no sale will occur before 2002, there is 
no financial commitment to ensure the proper maintenance of the 
island or the necessary upkeep of its important historic district. At 
the very least, the Federal Government should protect its invest- 
ment and commit to adequate funding until the disposition of the 
island is resolved. 

The General Services Administration, Mr. Chairman, is correct 
in calling Governors Island a national treasure. Unfortunately, 
while from the distant windows of the Capitol, Governors Island 
may look like a great white whale, from the shores of Staten Is- 
land, Brooklyn, and Manhattan, under the present course. Gov- 
ernors Island is more likely starting to look like a great white ele- 
phant. 

Those are my prepared remarks. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Levine follows:] 



Statement of the City of New Y ork on the 
Federal DitpoMl of Governors Islond 

Subcommittee on Government Management, Information and Technology of the 
House Committee on Government Reform and Oversight 
Monday, July 14, 1997 
US Customs House, New York City 


My name is Randy Levine and I am New York City's Deputy Mayor for Economic Development, 
Planning, and Administration. 

Before I begin my formal statement, on behalf of Mayor Giuliani and all the people of New York 
City, I would like to congratulate the United States Coast Guard on a job well done. Their 
maintenance of Governors Island has been meticulous, and all New Yorkers owe much to them 
for their careful steward^ip of the island We also highly value the Coast Guard's performance in 
making New York's harbor, shores, and waterways navigable and safe. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the City of New York's 
serious concerns with the Riture of Governors Island and the responsibility of the Federal 
government in determining that future: 

Even before the Coast Guard formally announced its intentions to close its base on Governors 
Island in October 1995. the City was already contemplating what should happen to the island. 
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because of its historic signiflcance to New Yorii. Mayor Giuliani convened a senior level inter- 
agency task forced chaired by ray predecessor, and now myself, which includes the Chairman of 
the City Planning Commission, the Chair of the Landmarks Preservation Commission, the 
President of the Economic Development Corporation, and the Corporation Counsel. 

The purpose of this Task Force was to insure the preservation of the historic pan of the island, 
and to determine economic^ly viable and appropriate uses for Governors Island. 

After close collaboration with New York State, the Coast Guard, The General Services 
Administration [GSA], the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation, and the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, the Task Force executed a Programmatic Agreement on April 1 1, 1996 
which establishes guidelines applicable to any new user of the historic district. On June 1 S, 1 996 
the City’s Landmarks Preservation Commission designated the northern half of the island as the 
Governors Island Historic District. This desipiation will insure the preservation of the important 
national and City landmarks on Governors Island. 

The City has recommended basic development goals to GSA which should be incorporated into 
any redevelopment of Governors Island. These guidelines call for the continued protection and 
maintenance of the historic district, the need to provide open-space and accessibility to the public, 
and the requirement to adopt land use plans appropriate for the island and the region. 
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Any likely re-use scensrio for Governors Island will require a change in the island's current raning 
and therefore the City will have ultimate approval over any redevelopment or reuse of Governors 
Island. The City will advise any potential developers of our concerns relating to re-use plans. In 
the longer term, the City will assist any new user through the City’s land use review process. 

The City has also spent a si^hcant amount of time attempting to devdop a viable re-use plan 
that could beneiit all New Yorkers. We have some ideas, particularly with respect to public 
access and educational institutions However, working under the shadow of a Congressionally- 
mandated SSOO million proposed asset sale in the year 2002, it is difficult to come up with 
plausible and realistic planning alternatives. For example, the asset sale provisions in both the 
House and the Senate Reconciliation bills preclude even the possibility of a public beneiit 
conveyance. 

Our analysis strongly indicates that the operating costs of Governors Island are so enormous, 
upwards of S40 million a year, and that it will be extraordinarily difficult even to come up with 
new uses that can keep the island out of the red 

Unless and until the Federal government enters into a more realistic discussion about the future of 
Governors Island, the only thing which is assured to happen is the rapid deterioration of 
Governors Island’s buildings, ground, and infrastructure. 
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Mayor Giuliani is also very concerned that once again New York City is being shortchanged by 
the Federal government. Governors Island was owned and operated as a military facility for more 
than two hundred years. Under the Coast Guard, Governors Island continued to look, operate, 
and even receive Department of Defense support just like a military base. But for the fortunate 
fact that the United States is not currently at war, Governors Island would indeed be a military 
base under the jurisdiction of the Department of Defense. 

Under the Base Relocation and Closure Act, the Federal government has made available 
signilicant financial resources to communities affected by base closings. The departure of the 
Coast Guard from Governors Island and the New York City region will cost New York City 
2,000 jobs and well over $100 million in annual salaries and expenses. This cost to New York 
City is even more significant in view of the fact that over the past 40 years Federal employment 
has declined 40% in the City, while it has increased by 33% elsewhere in the nation. 

Few military facilities converted into civilian use achieve economic viability and they often receive 
ongoing support from the Federal government. This is particularly true in situations where a base 
includes historic buildings that are expensive to maintain and convert to new uses. The Presidio in 
the heart of San Francisco, easily accessible by all modes of private and public transportation, will 
receive over $80 million in capital funds and $2$ million annually in operating funds from the 
Federal government. Governors Island, in the middle of New York Harbor and only accessible by 
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ferry or helicopter, is slated to receive barely enough funding to mothball the island for the next 
year or so 

Instead of providing New York City with its fair share, the Federal Government has opted to use 
Governors Island as an asset sale, in an attempt to raise a half-billion dollars to close an out-year 
budget deficit. 

The City does not oppose the sale of Governors Island. Under the appropriate conditions, an 
economically viable, self-sustaining and self-sufficient Governors Island on the tax rolls would in 
fact be the ideal solution 

The real issue is whether or not the GSA can realistically expect to sell Governors Island. Based 
upon our analysis of the enormous operating costs involved and the current marketplace, as well 
as conversations with developers, builders, and business leaders, we do not believe that GSA will 
be able to find a viable buyer for Governors Island. Certainly not at the incredible $500 million 
sales price anticipated by the Congressional Budget Office and the Federal Office of Management 
and Budget. 

The truth is that even at $1, Governors Island would be very costly to the tax payers of New 
York. The Coast Guard vacated the island because it was the most expensive Coast Guard base 
to operate in the world with an annual operating budget over $50 million After significant 
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analysis, we believe it would require upwards of $40 million per year just to re-use and maintain 
the existing physical plant, and any new uses introduced to Governors Island would only cause 
this number to grow. Since roughly half of island is an important historic district which contains 
several irreplaceable landmarks, there is limited opportunity for new development. If we look to 
our past experience with Roosevelt Island and Staten Island Homepott as a guide, then even with 
roads, bridges, trains, and trams, the redevelopment of large properties is not guranteed just 
because they have nice views. 

The only way to insure this important asset does not go the way of portions of Ellis Island or the 
Brooklyn Navy Base which have declined as a result of neglect, is for the Federal government to 
provide the necessary resources to protect and re-use Governors Island In the case of Ellis 
Island, years of neglect will now cost the the taxpayers millions to restore. The once beautiful 
Brooklyn Navy Base practically fell apart overnight because the Federal government failed to 
provide adequate resources to protect and secure the base. Just as the Federal government has 
provided tens of millions of dollars for the redevelopment of the Presidio in San Francisco and 
other military bases around the nation, so it should for Governors Island 

Even more troubling is that at the same time the Federal Government acknowledges that no sale 
will occur before 2002, there is no financial commitment to insure the proper maintenance of the 
island or the necessary upkeep of its important historic district. At the very least, the Federal 
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government should protect its investment and commit to adequate funding until the disposition of 
the island is resolved 

The General Services Administration is correct in calling Governors Island a "National Treasure." 
Unfortunately, while from the distant windows of the Capitol, Governors Island might look like a 
great white whale, from the shores of Staten Island, Brooklyn, and Manhattan Governors Island is 
looking more like a great white elephant 
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The City of New York 
OrncE OF THE Mayor 
New York, N.Y. jooor 


RANDY L LEVINE 

DETUTY MA'RMt FOK EOMCAfiC DEVELOPUEKT, 
PlJWnNe AMD ADMiNISTlATTON 


July 22, 1997 


Hon. Stephen Horn 
Chairman 

Subcomnutte on Government Management, Information, and Technology 
2157 Rayburn Hcaise Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515-6143 

Dear Chairman Horn: 

Thank you again for giving me the opportunity to share the City of New York's 
views with the Subcommittee on the Fedml disposition of Governors l^dand. As I 
indicated in my testimony, Mayor Giuliani is very concerned about the Federal 
government’s unrealistic plans to sell off Governors Island to help close a $500 million 
budget deficit in the year 2002. This precludes even the possibility of a public benefit 
conveyance, will potentially deprive the people of New York City of a national treasure, 
and will lead to the rapid deterioration of the island. 

During the course of my testimony, the Subcemmitte requested foUow<4jp 
infoRiuuion. In response to these inquiries, I am pleased to provide you with the 
following information: 

Did the CHy of New York sbare its concerns about the S500 millioD valuation with 
Conics? 

Yes. in addition to your Subcommitte, the New York City Federal Affein Office in 
Washii^on DC has expressed the City’s concerns regarding the SSCK) million valuation to 
the House Budget Committee, the House Transportation and Infrastructure Committee, 
the Senate Budget Committee, the members of the New York State Coi^essional 
ddegation, and the Congressional Budget Office. 
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How did the City of New York reach the estimated S40 millioii in annual costs 
necessary to operate Goveniors Island? 

The $40 million figure is a rough estimate based upon analysis of the Coast Gutu'd’s 
annual budget for Governors Island. This analysis was conducted and reviewed by the 
New York City Economic Development Corporation, the City’s Office of Management 
and Budget, the New York City Department of City Planning, Ernst & Young, and New 
York University. 

The basic methodology behind this analysis was to review the Coast Guwd’s budget and 
discount those items tied directly to Coast Guard activities. This analysis does not 
account for the cost of general municipal service e.g. police, fire, and sanitation, which 
the City would have to assume. The anidysts is not a cost for “mothballing” the island. It 
reflects the cost of operating Governors Island, absolutely contingent upon any re-use 
scenario. Our analyris only demonstrates what it would cost to operate the island at the 
same level of use and h^itation, as it was under the Coast Guard, minus the militaiY 
services. Any increased or modified use or new development would require a significant, 
and likely upward, adjustment 

With whom did the City ducuss the possible re-use of Governors Island? 

The City has had discussions with many leaders from the real estate and business 
commumties in New York City with respect to their potential interest in Governors IsUnd. 
These discussions included representatives from major hotel chains, conference center 
developers, ferry operators, restaurateurs, housing developers, real estate investors and 
entertainment companies. No individual or company expressed any interest in purchasing 
or developing part or all of Governors Island. Furthermore, there was enormous 
skepticism that a market existed for any of the uses represented above on Governors 
Island. Additionally, even if such uses could be developed on Governors Island, there was 
great pessimism that these uses could generate revenue sufficient to cover the island's 
enormous operating costs 

However, New York University has informed the City that it has a real interest in utilizing 
a large se^ent of Governors Island for classroom space, housing and recreation. NYU 
believes it could help pay for a significant portion of the island operating costs, but not all. 
In order for NYU to make use of the Island, other revenue sources would need to be 
identified. The City is also aware of possible interest from other academic institutions. 
Th^ educational uses assume no acquistion costs 

What k the City*s view of Rep. Maloney** proposal that a subsidiary of Battery 
Park City Authority take over the redevelopment of Governors Island? 

The City is unclear as to the relevance and purpose of Rep. Maloney’s proposal. UiKler 
current Federal law and the proposed legislation for Governors Island in the budget bill, 
the General Services Adnunistration is respon»ble for the ongoing maintenance ^d 
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disposition of Govemoi^ Island. Unless the Federal govemmoit changes its plans to mU 
off Govoitors Island, it does not make any sense for anoth^ entity to replace GSA. If the 
Federal government does drop its unrealistic plans to sell the island and agrees to commit 
the necessary resources to maintain and re-use the island, the City would participate in a 
practical discussion about how best to plan for the foture of the island The issue at this 
point is not who runs Gov^tors Island, but will pay for it. 


Would the City favor a redevelopment model similar to the structure put in place by 
special legi^ation for the Presidio? 

Yes. The City could support the basic approach of a public-private partnership, similar to 
what exists at the Presdto, if the Federal government provided the same levels of funding. 
This means S80 million in capital funds and upwards of $25 million a year in operating 
funds would be appropriated until the property becomes self-sufficient. 

Can the City document the situation at Roosevelt bland and the Staten bland 
Homeport? 

Yes (see attached). It is important to note that both the Staten Island Homeport and 
Roosevelt Island have devdopment goals similar to those mentioned for Governors Island, 
i.e. hotels, spa, historic parks. Also, Homeport and Roosevelt Isl»id enjoy their own 
spectaodar views of the Manhattan skyline, but are accessible by all modes of 
transportation. 

The original master plan predicted that Roosevelt Island would become self-sustaining 
once folly developed. Thirty years later, the development is still incomplete and the 
Roosevelt Island Operating Corporation operates with an annual deficit subsidized by 
New York State. Since July 1995, the City has subsidized maintenance and operating 
losses at Homeport. 


I hope this information is helpfol. Once again, 1 invite Congress and the Federal 
government to join with the City in a constructive dialogue about how to insure a positive 
foture for Governors Island. 


/attachments 



cc: Carolyn Maloney 



Roosevelt Island Operating Corporation 
of the State of New York 


Annual Report 

1996 - 1997 
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ADDRESS from the 
PRESIDENT 


Roosevdt Bilaind hAs been an island cd service to Ihe people of New York fat neariy 17D years. When puichased by the City 
of New Yorkta iSM, the 147 aaeisUrul,tt«5\ rained BUckwdl i, ImmedUttly became tfa i^oaltoiy for many ef New 
York's public insiltutlMis. PiiMma, hospiu^, almshouses — evm a lunette asylum — filled fiw i»larMl't> shoreUne. 

In the 1960'!, visions for the island chan^ azsd born was the idea of a planned conununlly where people of var^ Incomes 
and bacl^rounds could live pca^fuUy aiongside one another. It ta no aoddent that that viakn has been realised; RcoKvell 
Island, adminiitered by the Koosevdt ^land Operating Corporation of iltt Sate of New York (RKXZ), Is hcone to nearly 
91100 Ksidents fram all walks of Uie. And oar success of the past Is cmly IndJcaCt^ of our plana for the future 

It has been an exdtfog year for Roosevelt Iriand For the first time since Its inception tite island is self'suffident no longi^ 
requiring State funding to subsidize foe agency. At the same how, RIOC has witnessed foe fruition of several noteworfoy 
projects. 

f am proud to annemwvfoat In foe past year, RIOC hat cocnpleied repairs ta its norfoemseawaii a prc^tincxceesofS3 
ViiUlocL In cox^urKtion wifo tlw New York Oty Department of Rnvuonmcntal ?rowcliocv and its scheduled coinpletion of 
foe water tunztei. RKX will begin refurbishii^ Onagon Park, a Ifisare site on the norfoem end which houses Octagem 
tower, foe landmarlwd raennant of the New Yak Lunatk Asylum. Also on foe northern ertd. with foe giacuxa sxqipOTt of 
an anonymous donor, RXX will ovsseefoe lauminafcfon of the James Rerwldt designed Lighthouse, yet another of Ihe 
ieiand's histone structures. 

On foe southern RIOC has begun plans to further stabiUz* the Smallpox Hospital. TKs laiuimacked ruin, also known <» 
the Reiwlck Ruins, recently was the subject of a successful slate grant application. I wish to thank Benudette Castro, 
Commissianerof theNYSOfficeofParitf, Reaeation and Kstoric Presmation. tor su^^e ting fois in^tortant project 'The 
New York Qty Ttartslt Author^ has provided aasistaitoe to RlOC's histcric structures and will permanently stabilize the 
Stredeer Labontory, a landmark built in 1092. 

Kot all of the yean' eccomplishaMmts invedve foe island's htstaiic past- RIOC has put foe further devclopmott of the island 
back on track by' ctaving forward wtifo foe building of Soufotown, iLClOO units of housii^ on a l9-aae watertioni site with 
un-paralleted views of MwihattuL The instruction of this housing uill not only strengthen foe stif>suffidency of the 
island, but will fvufoer lead Roosevelt Island down foe road to coirptetu^ foe agreement negotiated by tite City and State 
in 1969. 

til cloeing, 1 wish to «q>me my sincere appredation to Govemcr George E. PataU and his staf9f, eepebaliy Louis R, Tomson. 
Deputy Seaetary to the (^v«mor, who have repeatedly tendeed support to the Roosevelt Island Operating Cdiporatton 
and Its vteian far the Island. 

I would tike loextB^ foanks to foe Oiabman of the Boeid of Directors, R>sq>h Lynch, foe Vice Chairaian, Patridyi 
Woodworfo, and all foe Board membera for fodr endleee contributions to Roosevelt lalaivd- 

FlnaUy, 1 cannot end this letter wifoout first acknowledging the staff and employees of the Roosevelt Island Operatit^ 
Corptmtion. Their drdees efforts and profesalonaUsm have made Rooeerdt Island a wondoful place tor people to live and 
trtNk, and 1 admin their dediation. 


{eroDte H Blue, RvD. 

Pmiaei^ end Offk» 

Roosevelt Idimd Operating Coeporeiion 
of foe State of New York 
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The History of Roosevelt Island 

The 147 Kies ttat make up Roosevek bland aie located in the East River, between the boroughs 
of Manhattan and Queens. Originally known by the Algonijuin Indians as Minnahannock, locsely 
translated as Long Island, the island was purchased in 1637 ^ Wouton van Twiiler, the Dutch governor 
of Nieuw Amsterdam, and renamed "V arckens Eylandt" or Hog Wand. 

The island was intermittently controlled by British and Dutch forces between 1655 and 1667, at 
which time the British cmfiscated the Island and renamed it Ferkens bland. The name did rtot last long 
in 1668 it was panted to Captain John Manning, the Sheriff of New York, who promptly renamed the 
island after himseif Captain Manning was soon to become known foi having suirandeted New York's 
Fort James to the Duedt in 1673 without Bring a shot. For thia he was found guUty of derelictian of duty 
and sentenced to be put to death in honl of Qty HaU. On the day of his sdteduled execution, his 
sentence was commuted and he was banished to exile on his bland, but only after Brst having suffered 
the public humiliation of having hb sword broken over hb head. 

Upon hb death in 1686, die bland was passed on to hb step^sughter, Mary Maimingham, who 
renamed die bland yet again, dtb time after liK husband, Robert Bbckwell. Bbck^ll bland remained 
in family hands, de^iite numerous attempe to sell it, until 1838, when the Qty of New York purchased 
it and trensfonned it to an island for muivicipal institulions sudi as piisoiu, poor houses, nursing homes 
and lunatic asylums. In 1921, the bland was renamed Welfare bland to reflect ib role as repository for 
the ill and outcast 

In the years that followed, many of die City's Institutions were moved off the bland. Widi die 
opetning of Rikets bland in 1935, the Bladarell Fenltentliiy, which housed irunales such as actress Mae 
West arid William Matey "Bess" Tweed, the former Mayor of New York and Tammany HaU leader, 
closed. By the late 1960's, cedy two institutions remained: Goldwatet Memorial Hospital and Bird 5. 
Coler Memorial Hospital; the other institutions by dormant or were demolished. 

In 1968, New York Gty Mayor John Lindsay organized a committee to explore options for using 
Welfare bland, and the idea of a residential community was bom. In 1969, the New York State Urban 
Development Corporation signed a 99 year lease with New York City to develop the island, using a 
master plan designed by archilacb Philip Johnson and John Burgee as lb guideline. Thb plan called for 
a mixed-income community of 201100 people living in 51)00 unib in a largely traffic free environment. 

The bland was renamed Roosevelt bland in 1973, and the first residential complex opened in 
1975, followed a year bter by three additional hou^ng complexes, bringing the total number of unib 
to 2,141. In 1989 an arlditianal complex of 1,107 unib was completed. The United Nations Development 
Corpoiatian (UNOQ issued a report suggesting that the esttrruue of 201)00 resldenb for foe blaiid was 
too high, and the General Development Plan for foe bland was amended in 1990. 

Roosevelt bland b under foe political Jurisdiction of Manhattan, but tt receives ib police, 
sanitation and Sie services from Queens. Today, Roosevelt bland b home to nearly 9/XX lesidenb who 
enjoy ib seven parks and six hbtoric landiitarks. The Roosevelt island Operating Corporation was 
created by the New York Sate legtolstuie in 1984 as a public benefit corporation charged wifo 
maintaining, operating arid developing Roosevelt bland. Unlike ib predeoeaaor, foe sbta Urban 
Development Corporation (UDQ, RIOC does not have foe authority to issue boruls. 
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The State of New York holds a 99.year lease on the UUnd, which will expire in 2068; ownership 
will then revert to the City. 

On the northern end of the island stands the Lighthouse/ bollt in 2872 and desij^ed by James 
Rcnwkk, Jr., the famed Irish architect who also designed St Patrick's Cathedral The Li^thouse was 
buih with Slone quarried on island with convict labc^ hem the island's numenMs institutksis. Also 
designed by Renwick was tiie Smallpox Hospital (2854), located on the island's southern point. At the 
time or Its construction, smallpox was an epidemic respc>r\8ible fot ores in every 100 deaths in New York 
City. Because of the hig^y contagious nature of the disease, the island setting was considered ideal 
When dte dty transferred patients with contagious diseases to Norti> Brother Island in the last quarter 
of the 19di century, the Smallpox Ho^itai became a nurses residence. It was abandoned in the 1950's. 
Today it Is New York City's only landmarked rum. 

Adjacent to the Smallpox Ho^nta! stands the Stiecker Laboratory. Built in 1392 to the design of 
Witiwrs Dickson, Strecker Laboratoty served as the pathology building for nearby City Hospital, now 
no longer standing- In 19(T7, the laboratory became home to the Russell Sage Institute of Pathol^y, a 
leading sdentifle organlaation of its day which later became affiliated with the Rockefeller Institute. 

bi the centre of the island, on Main Street, stand two more landmarks: Blackwell House and the 
Quipel of the G)od Shepherd. Blackwell House was built in 1794 and is the fifdi oldest wooden lu^use 
in New York Oty. Uw Chapel of die Good Shepherd, now known as die Good Shepherd Community 
Center, was built in 1388 (Frederick Clarke Withers, architect). The banket George M. Bliss gave d4 
Oiapel as a gift to the Episcopal City Mission Sodety 
to serve the patients and inmates on the island. Its' 
bell now in the village square, used to ring to wake 
the laborers in the nearby Almshouse. 

In I8i5, under architect Alexander Jackson 
Davis, the New York City Lunatic Asylum was built 
When it was complete In 1342 it was already 
considered to be one of New York's great buildings 
and was visited by notables such as Charles Dickens 
who wrote of the building' magnificent rotunda in his 
American Notes, but also commoited on the 
distressing conditions The building, now known as 
the Octagon Building gained further notoriety in 1387 
when Elizabeth Cochrane, who wrote for the New 
York World under the name of Nellie Bly. feigned 
insanity to expose the deplorable conditions/ which 
includ^ prisenen from Blackwell Penitmtiary 
serving as "nursca." bi 1894, New York City built a 
new timadc asylum on Ward's Island and the building 
was renovated and renamed Nfetropolitan Hospital. It 
remained in use until the 1950's when Metropolitan 
Hospital moved i© Bast Harlem. In the 197(18 it was _ 
pardaliy demolished and in 1982, much of Its It : 
remaining interior was damaged by arson. Sm^lpox Hospital 
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While Fooeewdt Umd h» ali^yi beat entiided to dt^ lovicet, a^ncy sought to enhance die 
islard by adding edditu»ai setvicea for the coaununity, such as a private security force, a fleet of mini- 
buses and land^aped paries and playgrounds. 


Public Safety: 

Ihe 42 member Public Safo^ Depaitmcnt 
provides a safe and relatively cn]Re>free 
environment for tiie reddeits, business 
axnmunity, visitors atui efs^lo>«es of Rooae^t 
Uland. 

The Public Safety Department's officeri 
are New York Oty ^«cial Patrolmen, who hold 
Peace Officer status. The department c^ierates in 
the style of a NYC Police Prednet whose 
purpose U to enforce all New York State laws. 
City laws, and RIOCs poiides and directives. 
The d^artment has s detectiveXfovestigator, 
axui a Youtii ^ficer to address spedai concerns 
involvfog young adiilts and children. 

In addition. Public Safet>' has a volunteer 
e m ergency notification program for asuors. 
This program ki designed to provide for the 
direct exdutngs of information and 
communication between the local prednet 

Safety Department jmd the community at 
large, and to advise ofoer aSrvioe-provlding 
agendet. 

WHh the coopemfion of tite NYPD, 


especially the U4th Pet., the ihiblic Safoty 
Department holds Precinct Community forums 
that provide crime prevention tips designed to 
better educate the residents. 

Roads, Transpoitatioo and Fadlities: 

RKX operates ita awn fleet of buses, 
which provide service on a regular schedule 
througltout the island. All buses are handicap 
and wheelchair accessible, and are nrnintiuned 
by RlOC's own sm'ioe department. 

The Aerial Tramway, known amply as 
"the Tram," is a cable car that travels 3,100 feet 
from Roosevelt Island, o*^ foe East Riv&, to 
Seotmd Avenue at 60fo Street in Manhattan. The 
trip takes approximately foree minutes wifo foe 
Tram glidi^ at 16 miles per hour. Atitshi^wst 
point, foe Tram climbs to 250 feet above foe 
River. 

Some roads on Roosevelt Island are 
maintained by foe Qty of New York, but foe 
remainder are serviced by RlCXI's Grounds ai\d 
Maintenance department. This department is 
also responsible to foe i^kec^ of foe iriand's six 
parks and various playing fields. 


Roosevelt Island is also hcmie to foe 
AVAC (Automated Vacuum Collection System), 
a state-of'thesut gaiba^ dispoesl system. 
AVAC tran^rts garbage from the residential 
bufldings through und e r p o und tubes at a speed 
of 55mph. All refuse is sent to one kxatfon 
wheae it is compacted to one-fiffo ite size, tiien 
carted away by foe NYC Department of 
Sanitation. No other large scafo residential 
complex in the nation has sudi a syst^n. 
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HOUSING 


Westview 

# Opened in 1976 vrith 371 rental 
a|Mutments. 

6 L’^shaped building with publk 

couityante 

# Indoor swinuning pool open to 
all Island lesidenta with a 
membttship. 

# Coat $21.7 millicm. 


Island House 

♦ Opened in 2975 

« 400 units; contains some duplex 

apartments with terraces 

4 Cost: $21.2 million 


Eastwood 

♦ Opened in 1976 with 1;003 rental 
apartments. 

6 Ten buildings, all inter con nected 

by corridors whkh functUm as 
indoor streets. 2S3 apartments 
specially designed for the elderly 
«md physically challenged. 

e Cost: S46^million, not including 

infrasiruchue 


Rivercross 

♦ Opened In 1976 wi* 377 

apartments, coc^>cd in 1977. 

6 Mdoor swimcung pool ]»M»-ved 

for residoits. 

4 Some apartments are duplexes 

witihtemtts. 

9 Cost $^.6 mitliorL 


Manhattan Park 

♦ Opened in 1989 
1,107 rental 
apartments on a 6 J 
acre site. 

9 Five 21-*twy 

buildings. 

9 94 apartments are 

reserved for the 
elderly and 
physically 
challenged. 

9 Large auditorium, 

htness center, 
riverfront park, 
nursery school. 

9 An estimated 30%- 

40% of dw resi^nb 
In die market rate 
apartments are 
employed by tiw 
UnitedNations. 
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Elected Officials and Members of the Board 


George E. Pataki 
Governor 

Rudolph GuilJani 
M/tyor 

Joseph P Lynch 
Chairman of the Board 


Patricia Woodworth 
Francis Angellno 
Joan Dawson 
David Kraut 
Willard Warren 
Ronald Vass 
Board of Directors 



Robert Antonek 
Director of Program Managment 

Michelte Goodwinc 

Director of Human Resources and Community Relations 

Michael Twomey Greason 
Director of Communications 


Vincent Kt^icki 

Director o/£n^neerin^ and GipjfoJ Projects 

Peter Norwood 
Director of Public Safety 

James Fry, Deputy Director 


For additional information, contact Michael T. Greason, Director of Communications, 
Roosevelt Island Operating Corporation, 591 Main Street, Roosevelt Island, New York 10044 

(212)832-4540 
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A Rather Brief 

Briefing »„ 

ROOSEVELT 

ISLAND 


October t99‘ 
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RIFF'S 

Mission 

l^hc Roostvflt N ind OpefjEind Corpofattmi CRlOCi hjs iuMted you 
ro brainstorm ihcr for an entire dj\ on wci{;hty business — helping 
Jcterniine thf fiirurv nt this admirahle jrd pr^xi-Jent-shatUTing ^.-onimu- 
nii\ vv hose first painv\ rs mo\ vJ hi «0 years ago. Armed with a map of 
the ssiand, (his conpviKhiim of facts and figiire', vour own cspi'n- 
cnce and mgcnuit). irs gor.itvd by the vOTpaniim>!iip of peers from 
mjnv diverse and even unexpected field'^. you are K-ing j-iked to help us 
in crucial wjvs. VC’e need your advice and insights on what our funda- 
mental poltctfs lor the future should be. And we need your ideas for 
deals that will tiil!ill those policies. Ir v':her words, we hope that from 
this Investment Workshop will emerge r th sound strategy and mnova- 
(ive tactics on these questions: 

1 Should the master plan — panicularly the goal of some 
2,000 additional apartments and a park at the south end — 
remain our blueprint for the future? 

2vVhat can we do with the several buildmgs/facilities that are 
either empty or unacceptably underused? 

3 How can the island, which is receiving this year a state 
operating subsidy of i 1 . 1 million, become self-sustaining? 

These fundamental questions cannot be considered m the abstract 
nor in isolation. Practicality is all — ard the answers as well as the ques- 
tions nnist relate to nnc another. Building more jparrments m.ikes sense 
only if we can figure out how to put to^fther dvals irresisnble to devel- 
opers. artd if this would indeed be the best and most cost-effective use of 
our V acjnc land. 

RIOC does not have the power ro issue -onds. and it seem*, likely that 
few governmental subsidies will be jv j.!:b!e. So we can afford visions 
only if they art hj.-J-nosed. U'e need to * nd nv-' sources of operating 
revenue — whether direct (e.g. ground rents) or indirect (e.g. locating a 
facility here that will increase tram and garage revinuesl or a combina- 
tion of the rwo. Proposals should also respect and better the existing 
community. Ideally, of course, you will be able to craft schemes that w ill 
have it all — csthetically, socially, prohrably. 

Approximately one-ibird of the island remains undeveloped. Although 
we do have plans for most of ibis land, everything is on the table. Even 
the most worthy of our plans could gi'f way to an excelleni project that 
promises to b? truly feasible. 

Co'-d hunting. 


5 
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The 

Basics 


Vital Statistics 


Public Services 


^^haped like an elongated ka^tak, Roosevelt Island is 2 miles long, 800 
tc«t it Its widest poiAi, 147 acres.That is about 1/1 (K) the size of 
Manhattan but 2 1/2 times larger than the fie de la Ot^ in Paris, site of 
the Cathedral of Notre Oame. Rf is in the East River, equidistant — 
abodt 3(X’ vjrJs ejsih wav — front the shores of Manhattan Iflanking 
the Upper East Side from about 46th to 86th Streets) and Queens {its 
nonhem tip looks out on Astoria, its southern tip Long Island City). 

A.:cord:nc to the 1990 Census, 8,190 people live here in more than 
3,200 apa-nnents in 5 complexes. The first apartment building of the RJ 
development opened in 1975. 

The island is linked to Manhattan by an aerial tramway and the subway 
and to Queens by the subway and by the Roosevelt Island Bridge leading 
to 36th Avenue, Long Island City. The 2-level Queensboro Bridge flies 
over but does not land. 

The island is not related in any way to ^ards Island or Randalls Island 
or Governors Island or Ellis Island, with all of which it is sometimes 
confused by strangers and inattentive Sew Yorkers alike. 

is under the political junsdiction«f Manhattan and Community 
Board 8, but receives its police, sanitation, and fure services from 
Queens. The 2 public hospitals on rhe island, chronic care and nursing 
facilities, do not provide either general or emergency care. Emergency 
cases are usually taken to Elmhurst Hospital m Queens. Cornell Medica! 
Center on the Upper East Side provides free transportation from the 
island. 


The island 

is not related in any way to Wflrds Isldticl 

or Randalls Island 

orGovernors Island 


Th« i•tia 

6 


or Ellis Island. 
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RIOC, a state-chanrred fubtic beneftt corporaiion^ manages the island, 
supplementing many city of New York services with its own and central- 
izing planning and development 
in a one-stop does-ir-all office. 

RIOC controls the island’s zoning, which is exempt frewn the ULURP 
review process. Unlike its predecessor, the state Urban Development 
Corporation (UDC), RIOC cannot issue bonds. 

The stare has a 99-year lease on the island, which will expire in 2068. 
Ownership will then revert to the city. This ownership refers only to the 
land. The apanment complexes arc privately owned and operated; their 
owners hold long term subleases on the land. 


"New York's other island" 


Misconceptions 
about Ri . . 


/ It'S a luxury development (it’s a mixed income community, with about 
20% low income, 20% moderate income. 35S middle income, and 25% 
upper income.) 

Jt It's a low income housing project. (Nope. See above.) 

A The Tram trip takes 30 minutes (4 minutes 30 seconds.) 

/ You can't get here from there you're afraid of heights. (There's alio 
a subway stop.) 

A Rl is where they warehoused immigrants rot so long ago (That was 
EllfS Island.) 

A Vails abound. (No, that’s Ftikers Island The last jail left Rl in 1935 ) 

A There are several streets on the isUrid (Vain Street is the main 
and only street.) 

A The apartments are owned by the goveinmcnt/KIOC. {All the housing is 
privately owned and operated.) 

A Residents regard unknown visitors from off-isfarsd as unwelcome invaders, 
(Far from it. The natives are truly friendly, and moreover recognize that 
visitors bring social and economic beneftts. such as supporting The Tram 
and public events.) 


The Basiu 
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Unusual 

Attributes 


^ Signrfiei a <hai- 
leogc and epportuni- 
ty, and will be di»- 
cuss«d in griaier 
detail in t^« ciiapter 
cl the iam« name (bsrt 
pluf^ued). 


The Basics 


• Miied incomes, /aces, rtalionaittiet. 48^ ol the residents, at all income Icvefak, 
are mmomiet: Afn<an*Americani. Hispania, Asiarss. a mis that has (ived 
tOQether peaceably for 20 yean. Many residents work for the United ffatiom. 

■Largely carefree. 

■Continuous waterfront promenades. 

■Icon t*^e SA-ss-'*‘ade bright red gondolas ol 4|||Q^QP|p The or^ orte on 
this cont-f'en: to oe used lor mass transit. J. 100 h. span, has carried mwe than 
20 miHion passengers since its 1976 opening. Each cabin accommodates 12S 
people, as well as bikes, wheelchairs, baby strollers, rollerbladers A tourist 
attract on Cinematic fame, appeared m Billy Crystal's 'City Slickers* arvd in 
Sy'vester Sta'loriei 'N ghthawki.* 

Theme pars larre one of the rides at Universal Studio's park in O'lando shows 
King Kong anackmg the tram. The ride is called Kongfrontation. 

■One rnain street called — surprisel — 

■ State-of-the-art garbage disposal for ail the apartments. AVAC (Ajtomated 
Vacuum CoLeaion System), similar to one in Disney World, transoorts refuse at 
5S mph through underground tunnels to a building where <t is compacted to 
one-fifth its siec, sealed in containers, and carted away by MVC's Sanitation 
Department No other large-scale residential complex in the nat'on has such a 
system 

■ No pets allowed in apartments except for medical reasons (the owner's not the 
pet's). Viiitmg dogs allowed outside on^he s treets ortly if leade d. No dogs 
perrritted in parks, buses. The Tram, the dC aSBSSm P^ Cats ■ ever 
wily - ignore these restrictions and roam wild, although hoi in tewn. 

■ Everything is wheelchair-accessible. (This commitment predates the guarantees 
now in place throughout the nation.) 

■ There are 300 flowering cherry trees on the island along Cherry T'ee Walk jvSt 
south of the Oueensboro Bridge lower This is nearly 4 times as many as In tne 
Brooklyn Botanic Gardens' famed Cherry Tree Esplanade. 

■ The is'and has its own 36-person unarmed public safety force, n-.a^^ged by 
RIOC and paid for by RlOC and the housing management companies. This 
force is on duty around-the<iock, 7 days a week. A Civilian R^ulation officer 
from the 114ih P^ice Precinc in Oufons is also on duty. The civBian force 
re^onds to more than 5,400 calls each year from residents These calls usually 
involve such problems as loud music, a stuck elevator, a squirrel in the hallway, 
help needed for heavy lifting, lost keys Rape and murder are f>ot feared, but 
there have been several robberies and burglaries. When the Senior Center 
recently had its VCR stolen, one of the Rl officers replaced it on hi$ own. 

'There are lots of relationships,' says the director of public safety, a retired 
police Sergeant- 

Criminal mischief at>d trespasses by teen-agers are common complaints. 
Examples range from hanging out in a halfway to putting firecrackers in the 
parking machines. 

■ Illegal parking is a major corKern. A rsarrow street that must be kept clear for 
emergency vehicles. Main Street permits only short term (very short term) 
parkirsg To prevent meter-feeding. Main Street uses computerized parking 
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m^chtnet — «i)Qwnng 40 minutet of p«rkm 9 for $0 c«nts — father park- 
ing mettn Motorgatc. th« only 9 «r«gc on the nUnd, het neerfy 2,000 perk- 
ing specM, but Mein Street hes onty 20 tpecet. 

■ There ere no red {igt't/green hght treffic tigr^els enywhere on the istend. but 
plem ^rewberry bouleverd ttop signs ere es vvidespreed et confetti on New 
Veer's £ve — S7 in ell: 21 put up by the city Trer^sport•tion Department, 

36 by R IOC 

■ AM perks and open spece er^ open to the general public This includes perks 
eneched to residential complexes. 


■ All outdoor recreational facilities are open to the public. RIOC accepts 
appiicat ons from anyorse for the outdoor tennis courts and for the balifields. 
The Garden Club handles applications for the gardeAplots. which are given to 
off-isianders as well as locals. Permits ere required in order to rrake reserve* 
tions for the sports facilities but, if the facility is not occupied, it can be used 
on a first come-first served basis. 


Census 1990 Roosevelt Island 

New York City 

Age: 



under 3 

4% 

7% 

under iS 

18% 

23% 

18-6i 

62% 

64% 

over 65 

20®6 

1 13% 

1 

Sex: 

Female 

4JJ9($3%l 

I 3.884.8?:(53%) 

Male 

3851 (47%) 

1 3.43^687(47%) 

family Stnicture: 



Married couples with children 

17% 

1 18% 

Married couples w itHoui children 

19^. 

21% 

Male-headed households wich related 
and unrelated children 

3% 

! 

Female' headed households with related 
and unreliied children 

16% 

! )8% 

Total tamily households 

53% 

62% 

Female headed households 

NA , 

1 18% 

Two Of more person norv-family household 

9^0 

1 6% 

One person households 

36^0 1 

i 33% 

7(Mal Ron-fafflily households 

45% ; 

1 39% 

Color and Elfanidry; 



\rhiie non-Hispanic 

54% ] 

! 43% 

Black non-Hispanic 

24% 

1 25% 

Hispanic 

15% i 

! 24% 

Asian and Pacific Islander 

6% 

7% 

Other 

1% 

! 1 % 

Income: 


1 

Less than S3 5,000 

4J% 

1 57 % 

S35.001.$?9.999 

46% 

' 3'% 

Over $100,000 

11% 

1 6% 

Median Income 

$44,518 

1 $29,523 

Female Employment: 



bTomen working 

93% 

54% 

tX'omcn with children under 6 working 

56% 


Women wuh children under IS working 

71% 

24% 

Deniiry: 



Persons per acre 

J1 

36 

Dwelling units per acre 

4 [ 

15 


Demographics 


The Basks 

9 
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Employment 


Existing 

Resources 

Housing 


Qhere are about 19 mom-and'pop stores on Main Street, a large super- 
nwket, and an <xten$iv«, prtv’ateli' bui)t and operated Racquet Club. 

The housirc manjgemem 
co~ran:e^ r j\e stafK. But 
:a: a.-nd assa% the major employers arc the 2 hospitals. Goldwater 
Hospital has a full-time staff of 1,625. Twenty -eight of them live on the 
island. Coler has about 1,500 employees, of whom approximately 30 
hve here. 

jjnere are more than 3,200 apanments in 5 complexes in Northtown 
north of the subway and Tram stations. Every complex has community 
space. All e.vcept Eastwood have guarded entrances. Phase I — during 
which the UDC built 4 complexes — lasted from 1969-1976. The so- 
called Phase 11 consists of just one complex, Manhattan Park, completed 
in 1989. 

The large time gap betweert the 2 phases helps account for the differing 
design approaches. Phase I apartments haie irregular site plans, and 
buildings are placed at an angle to the rivet, effectively taking advantage 
of the views. The site plan of Manhattan Park is more formal and 
symmetrical. 


"The island nobody knows" 


Early settlers, 

stout-hearted 

people, 


pitched in 


enthusiastically 

to organize whatever 

needed organizing. 


The BasicyExining Reseuron 
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Manhattan Park, opened in 1989. 1,107 rental apartments on a 8.5-acre site. 

■ Five 2t-i(or> buildings. Low income rctidentt ace all in one double 
building. Markei rate buildings are on (he park. 

■ 94 income apartments reserved for the elderly and physically 
challenged. 

■ Large auditorium, fitness center, riverfront park, nursery school. 

Outdoor pool is open to any island resident with a membership. 

Clubhouse. 

■ An estimated 30%-40% of the residents in the market rate buildings 
work at the United Nations, mostly on 1*2 year contraas. 

■ Waiting list for 3 BR. For low income housing, 8-iO years for larger 
apanmenis; less for the elderly and physically challenged. 

■ L-shaped buildings step down to the water. 

■ Forma! plan sited around park. 

■ 2-stor> arcaded street facade. 

■ Apanment layouts are convertible for an additional room. 


■ Some apartments have tenaces. 


type 

No. 

'% 

j S.F. Range 

Rental Range 

;Av. Rent 

1 BFt 

320 

36 

1560-600 

;$t.2SO-(i.625 

|i',3SO 

1 88 con* 

160 

1 

1 755 768 

, $1,495 $1,995 

; $1,595 

2BR 

:196 ! 

32 

|842 

$1,695 $2,300 

‘$1,795 

2 68 con* 

i120 1 

14 

j 1.000-1.064 

$1.945 12.800 

$2,200 

3 8R 

88 1 

10 

1 1,263-1.336 

: $2,645-53.300 

1 12.900 


fin^ifvnog 7a»-«Mmpt bondt mued by NYC Kowjmg Devetopmeni Corpo>«tion, 80Ss 
market/20% low income may earn up to t0% med-art income; FHA Insured. payme>^t in 
lieu of tarn {PHOT}. Low irxome umu subs'daed under us Housing Aci 1937. Sect>on 8 
Ta» credits sold to NYNEX. 

Market rate profile; 884 rental units ■ unre9L.'ated. 

Seaion 8 profile- 223 rwital units — 128 temily units. 94 elderly units; tow irxome 
tenants pay 30% of income toward rent; Federal government pays the r«R, 


Eairtiftfi Pesou*:* 
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Eastwood, 510-580 Main Street, opened in 1976, 1,003 rental apartments 
including 283 specially designed for the elderly and physically challenged. 

■ huJdiDgs, all imtrconncned by corridors which function as indoor 
streets. 20 oitrances. Reflects the design imperatives of the more opti- 
mistic 1970s, which emphasized a sense of community. In the 1990s, 
seaihty eftneeros produced proposals to erect internal barriers. Ihii to a 
residents* tote, these proposals were defeated. The physically challenged 
in panicular liked the convenience of being able to get around within the 
complex «-ithoui venturing outside. 

■ Cost: $46.** milUoD, not including infrastructure. 

■ Eiidosed shopping arcade. 

■ Inegularly U-shaped buildings with public courtyards, stepped down to 
the water. 

■ Walkways from Main Street allowing access to the courtyards and 
waterfront. 

■ Skip-stop elevator allows all apartments tpj^c split-level floor throuf^s. 

■ Single-loaded corridors create internal streets. 


.Type 

No. 


Iv. 

Base Rent 

Max. Income 

OBA 

143 

' 14 3 

|410 

$447 

$23,040 

1 88 

337 

336 

j680 

$658 

$32,208 

2 88 

26S 

26-4 

j82$ 

$820 

$40,224 

3 88 

189 

1188 

! 1,071 

$396 

$48,336 

488 

69 

i‘» 


H.ni 

|$M,048 


y&C bc«Us »ub|«rt to NrS M»tch«ll-l*fri* fegylaiions; limiiod profit; t«i- 
finan<irtg, aO-year, 95% mortgage, payment! in lieu of taie* (hlOT); Federal 
Houwng Art 5ert>en 236 mortgage interest reduction subsidy to tSS; 40% of unit! sub- 
ject to Federal rent supplement program similar to Sect<on t; U. low irscome tenants 
pay 30% of incorne. 

Apartment profile: 1,003 rental units regulated pursuant to state MitcheW-tama law. 
60% of tenant! pay greater of baie rent or 30% of intome; 40% of tenants under rent 
supplemenr program pay 30% of inewne; 283 uniti. including all studios reserved for 
seniors 4nd the drsabled 


Ejuiting Resources 
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Rivercross, 531 Main Street, opened in 1976, cooped in 1977, 377 coops. 

■ Indoor swimming pool f€serv€d for Rivcraoss midcnis. No 
membership fee. 

■ Cost: $32.6 million. 

■ >Xaiting list', “from here to China." according to the manager. Lortenes 
held in 1986, 1991 just to set up sequential numbers. For one OR have 
reached the ]99I list. For 2 and 3 BR still on the 1986 list. 

■ Storefronts not parallel to .Main Street. 

■ Irregularly U-shaped buildings M-ith public courryards. stepped down to 
the water. 


■ Contains some duplex apartments. 


■ Contains some aparrmenis w ith terraces. 


Type 

— 

r«- 


T^. S.f., txci. 

iMonthly 

jMin. Entry 



8th. Clfts 

Maintertanc* 

jincome* 

0 8R 

15 

93 

670 

.1647-725 

il3l.07S 

1 8R 


J5J 

7SO-790 

S850-995 

540.815 

2 8R 


3)2 

1000-1120 

|S1.068-1,227 

|$S1.2S1 

3 8R 

114 

30.5 

uso 

51,425-1.575 

!s68.411 

4 BR 

“ 

2 1 

1350 

51,657-2.058 

,579.542 

*Up to 7/8 X maintenance, dependittg on family u'te. 


financing UOC bondi subjeet te KYS Mitch*il-Lama regwJationt taj-eieTipt finane-ng. C 
year, 9SS mortgige. paymenu in titu of taies (PilOT), limited equity co-eo 
Apartment profile: 377 unit cooperati' t regulated purwant to state Mitch«li-Uma taw 
Nenrictient on resale price 
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Westview. 595-625 Main Street, opened in 1976, 361 rental apartments. 

■ Indoor poot open to aU island residents on pa)mem of membership fee. 

■ Cost; S21.7 million. 

■ Enclosed shopping arcade. 

■ Irregularly U'shaped buildings with public courtyards, stepped down to 
the water. 


■ Contains some duplex apartments. 


Type 

i 

»«o. 

1 

' 9fc 

s.r. 

Kent Range 

i 

|Mini. Entry 
;lrKomc • 

' 0 8A 

13 

i 

36 

636 

S6S9-70O 1 

^ 526,250 

1 8R 

97 

76 87 

713 

1925 - 97S ! 

137.800 

3 88 

167 

4676 

1.0S4 

$1,225- 1.300 1 

$48,000 

3 88 

S4 

: 23 27 

».332 

$1,550- 1.625 ^ 

565.100 


*Up to 7/tt ■ rtnt dep*fuiing on tai/nily t>ie 

finarKinq UOC Boodt subject to NYS M'tcJ-e^J Uma regulations. Iiirtiied profit IM- 
e>empt flr^an(ing. 40 year. 0596 mortgage, pi^enu <rt lieu of taxes (PHOT). 
Apartment pcofife. 361 rental units teguUted pursuant to stete M<tcheH-tan>a Uw. 



looking Nonh: Hivetcross 1 hUnd House (left). Eastwood (right) 


SMo Crtan UOC 
Existing Resources 
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Island House, 5S1-575 Main Street, opened in 1975 (the first to open), 
400 rentals. 

■ Cost: $24.2 million. 

■ Indoor swimming pool closed for lack of demand. 

■ Storefronts not paraltef to Main Street. 

■ Irregularly U-shapcd buildings with public cournards, stepped down to 
the water. 


■ Contains some duplex apartments with terraces. 


lyp. 

No. 

% 

i S.f. 

Rent Range 

• Min. intrj 



! 




j Income* 


0 8R 

34 


^494 

$659 - 700 

i $26 250 


1 8R 

92 

23 

.684 

192S 97S 

j$ 37.800 


2 8R 


38.S 

1 1.029 

S 1.225- 1.300 

$48,000 


3 8R 

109 

27 

11.261 

$»,5S0- 1.62S 

$65,100 


4 8R 

12 

3 

j 1.305 

$1,800- t.SSO 

1 $75,600 

1 

*Up to 7 ft > rent, depending on famity site. 

rmarsring- UOC bonds subject to MVS MiUhcH-Lamj regutationi; limited profit; tax- 



exempt fin*n<irtg; 40 year, 9SS mortgage; payments in ti«u of taxes (WtOT). 
Apartment profile; 400 rental units regulated pursuant to state MiicMI-lama law. 


flitting Resource! 
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Transportation 



R' Tram ft*t'Or>. pfopos«d imDray^^er>ts 
Ofc : saia'i*" Cof*6#** 


■ file Tram: 

4 minute 30 second ride ^rolT 1 59th St. and 2nd Avent^, Manhattan. 
Runs e\er>- 15 minutes, more ofren during rush hours. Runs from 6 a,m. 
to2r00 a.m. weekdays, until 3;30 a m. weekends. Si. 40 fate; $1.25 for 
seniors and rhssically challenged. Manhattan staiton is now being refur- 
bished. Visitors' k:osk on RI proiecied for 1996. 

V Bus: 

35 mi'.utes to Queensborough Plaia subway station m Queens. Q102 
circles the isiar.d and carries passengers to and from Queens. Si. 25 fare; 

5 .60 for seniors; free for students. 


• Car 


oeetM.- 



Subway connectient 


2 minutes from Queens via the Roosevelt Island Bridge to Motorgate. At 
one ti.me, there was a bike rack for 300 bikes in the garage. But only one 
cyclis: ever used it. Sow the bike rack is on permanent display at the 
Sculpture Center. 


"A new town-in-town" 


■ Subnay: 

Q and B Sines. The RI stop is 
between the Lexington Avenue 
stop in Manhanan and the 21 sc StreetiQpeensbridge stop in Long Island 
C<r>. 3.2 mile extension to RJ, promised for 1976, opened in 1989. 

Si. 25 fare; $ .60 for seniors, free for students. Except during rush hours, 
the subway is underused. 


■ Red bus: 

The island’s surface transponation, runs from Tramway Place to 
Octagon Park, stopping along .Main Street. Air conditioned, built low to 
the ground to help the elderly and wheelchaired. Long-time residents 
usually refer to the red bus as a minibus, a linguistic throwback to the 
early days when the buses were small and electrically powered. S .25 
fare, S .10 for the elderly, physically challenged. 


■ Feet: 

You can walk to Queens across the Roosevelt Island Bridge. Free. 


Exirt^ RMOurort 
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GH old'Overs from tt>c days when this was Welfare Island are 2 \ery 
Urge city-ow ncd hospitals providing chronic and long term nursing care. 
Located on the sire of the Blackwell Island Peniiennarv south of The 
Tram station, Goldwaicr Hospital (1939) has 986 beds, of which 942 
are for chronic care patients and 544 for nursing patients. The hospital 
has " eonnecied buildings on its 9,9 acres. At the northern end ol the 
island, the 14 acre sue of Bird S. Coler Memorial Hospital 11951) con- 
tains what they call a 3-in-l complex of 750,000 sfr 2 patient residences 
of 5 stories each connected to a 6-srory administration building. Coler is 
the largest long-term nursing faciliry in the city’s public system. Of us 
1,025 beds, '75 are in the nursing facility and 250 m the hospital. 

■ Oaagon Park. (15 acres, of which 9 acres are completed.) 

Once a barren construction site, this park vvas created in 1992 for S5 
million. It is the newest, largest, and most completely programmed park 
on Rl, Regulation-size soccer/sports field, 200 garden plots for the com- 
munirv, 6 alf-weather tennis courts, baseball diamond, picnic and barbe- 
cue areas with wheelchair-access tables. The process of developing the 
design was ingenious. Faced w uh what the park's landscape architect, 

Lee ^cintraub, describes as 35 acres of ptogram tor a IS acre site, 

RiOC and Weintraub decided to sidestep conventional procedures. 
Instead of holding the usual community meetings in which each person 
speaks up sometimes loudly — for his or her own particular interesi, 
the developers asked 12 constituencies to appoint representatives to a 
single committee. There, after everyone heard everyone else’s pitch, a 
rational consensus was hammered out. 

Beyond the fence is construction access to New York's Third Water 
Tunnel. ^X'hen the city finishes its work, this 3-acre sue will be fully 
restored and landscaped, The last 3 of the IS acres — the land immedi- 
ately adjaceftt to the remains of the landmark Octagon Tower — will 
also he convened into parkland. RIOC c.xpects to begin work in 1996. 

I Lighthouse Park. (2.8 aaes.) 

So-called because of the decommissioned 50 fi-high Gothic-style light- 
house built from gray granite quarried on (he island. The lighthouse was 
restored in 1976. A favorite fishing spot and site of this year’s Bass Blitt, 
a fly 'fishing day. Barbecue and picnic grounds. Panoramic views. Used 
quite heavily by off-islanders. 

■ Nonhiown Park (2.6 acres.) 

Basebail/sofiball field. Basketball, handball, paddle tennis couns. 


Hospitals 


5 Major Parks 



entry pergoU, Oetagen Pa rt 
Omx • 4' Pq'-w'm? 



Comfon station. Qaagon Pat 
OWK’ WMrRtrK* • «' OaR>«nx» 



Oesagon Park barbequet 


Ixilting R«Ourc« 
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■ BUck^cH Pajrk (3 acres.) 

Masier Plan calls for 6 acres. Baske'hjll jourt. playground, "toe lot." 
Blackwell Park West consists of the Nicdiraiion Steps, which has spectac- 
ular views of Manhanan. From a nearby pier, photographers shoot their 
heans our. TIjc adjacent East River Walk connects to the waterfront 

I promenade around 
the island's 

perimeter — a promenade that will f\ent jaily encircle the entire island. 
Unlike most promenades, RI's is purposely varied — sometimes wide, 
sometimes narrow; sometimes paved with stone, sometimes planted with 
grass. A “fitness'* trail for joggers has stations with sports equipment. 


"Perhaps the.city's strangest piece of real estate" 


■ The Park at Manhattan Park. (1.3 acres.) 

The park of the Manhattan Park housing complex. A tranquil spot with 
trees, lawn, paths. 


Sports 

facilities 


■ Rooseselt fsland Racquet Club, 2Sl Main Street. 

12 green clay regulation couns. clubhouse, locker rooms, cafe, baby-sit- 
ting service in 2 year-round heated and air conditioned bubbles. 

Discount for R1 residents. More than S0% of the 600 members live off- 
island. Frequent players include former mayor David Dinkins, NBC cor- 
respondent Elizabeth Vargas, Channel 7 weatherman Bill Evans, former 
Manhattan borough president Andrew Stem. Built in 199! by private 
entrepreneurs, who have a 16 year lease Architect: David Specter 
Associates, NY, who designed the National Tennis Center in Flushing. 



Heated pool (almost Olympic sire), 2 squash couns, 8.000 $f gym with 
NBA-siae basketball court, weight rooms, lounge and locker rooms. 

Built by the UDC in 1977. Used bv the Youth Center, private schools, 
adult basketball leagues, summer ca.mps. Is available for parties and spe* 
ctal sporting events or to a long-term tenant. 

■ 3 of the $ residential complexes have indoor swimming pools 
One IS closed for lack of demand and a fourth has an outdoor swimming 
pool. Several have exercise rooms. 


existing R(>«ou'cn 
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^arly sciilcrs, stoui hearted people, pitched in cmhusiaHically to orga- 
nize whatever needed organizing. Pioneers say that thia gung-ho spirit 
has waned considerably with the passage of time and the tight preuures 
of today's workplace. Maybe so. But there are still 53 organizations list- 
ed by the Rooseveit Island Council of Organizations, Inc. Many can be 
found anywhere and everywhere m the US: the Boy and Cirl Scouts, the 
Youth Soccer League, a merchants' association, hospital auxiliaries, an 
African Society, a Historical Society, 2 senior associations, a 
Photographic Society. But there is also the Quranic Group for Muslims. 
Friends of Bill W. (Alcoholics Anonymous), the Tree Board. 
Toastmasters, the Disabled Association, the Rl Adult Social Association, 
the Commirtcc for After School Tutoring, an Artist Association, and 
Concerned Residents of Rl. And many more. 

Each residential complex elects representatives to the Rl Residents 
Association, whose president is traditionally appointed to the board of 
RiOC. 

Volunteers began and continue to raise funds, and largely staff essential 
institutions: 


■ The Library'. 

Opened in 1979 with books donated by residems. It now has 30,000 
volumes and is supported by dues colleacd from more than 800 mem- 
bers paying $5 or $10 depending on age. The library, whose paid staff 
consists of a part-time director and 2 part-time assistants, is open to all. 
The library is now trying to become part of the city library system. 


'Instant City" 


I The Main Street Ulre, 

The free local newspaper which comes out every 2 weeks, “usually on 
Friday,* according to the editor. Circulation is about 4,000. Advertising 

I from local and Queens merchants defrays some 
costs and pays the only salaried staff: the editor 
and the production people. "It is cenainly not a 
profit-making enterprise,” says the editor, astonished at the very' 
thought. The publisher is a local resident who stepped into the breach to 
back up the volunteers who sprang up about 15 years ago after an earli- 
er newspaper gave up the ghost. 


Community 

Affairs 


Existing Resource 
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■ Cuitunl Cotter, 54$ Main Street. 

Created by pubtk purpose funds secured by RfOC, and finished in 1993 
uith sweat equity. Supports itself by charging rents. Home to the Main 
Street Theater and Dance Alliance, kung fu and karate classes. off>Uiand 
rentals for :hea:r:cal and dance rehearsals. Black box theater, sprung 
floor dance studro, assembly space, and praciice/rehcarsal rooms. 

12,000 St. 

After 10 years of worshipping first in one place and then another the R1 
Jcwjsh congregation — tired of being “wandering Jews" — serried in 
itere. 'Chrisnans and Nfuslims worship in the Chapel of the Coed 
Shepherd.! 


■ Scuipture Center at RJ. Opened in 1993. 

Raises nonev every year for rotating shows of emerging artists, 6 of 
whom are pven an exhibition from May to November. Entries come 
from across the country. The public art venue of the Sculpture Center on 
the Upper East Side, Manhanan’s non-profit gallery. 


lOne million dollars in public purpose funds have been set aside to lever* 
age pnv^te fxmds for the island's communiry/social service programs, 

which need profes- 
sionalization. Some of 
the principal is being 
used to develop the 
fund-raising capacity 

of the island's volunteer organizations. Requests for more than Si mil- 
lion in grants have been made by the Roosevelt Island Council of 
Organizations to corporations and foundations. 


"A'cross between a quiet waterside village 
and a high-rise 1960's version of Futureworld" 


.Major groups survive through grants, user fees, third party payments, 
and fund-raising events. The housing companies contribute space and, in 
the case of the Youth Cemec, an estimated $12.^.000 annually. 

An additional income stream estimated at $300,000 annually would 
secure a newly developing social services referral program, youth center, 
and other community programs now struggling to survive.) 


For Children "ps/is 217, 645 Main streo. 

Opened in 1992, replacing Enrollment of about 

570 in K-8th grade. Capacity; 862. 14 languages spoken aside from 
English, including Nepali, Swahili, and .Malay. Cafeteria has waterfront 
view, h pan of the city wide Counseling in the School, a social services 
support program. 


Eitining rciourcH 
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Nearly 350 studenu. most ol high school age, attend 34 different <^- 
island schools ~ public, private, and parochial. More than one-ihird — 
about 130 — airend public elementary and high schools, but the single 
school with the largest number of islanders in anendance — 61 — is the 
UN International School. Four students go against the flow fay coming to 
PS/IS 21? from on-tsUnd. 

■ R.l. Day Nursery 

Two locations. Opened in 1975, formally established in 1979. Capacity 
90, current enrollment 85. Non-profit. Used by about half the families 
with pre-school age children. Nursery school for 3-to-6 year olds runs 
from 8 a.m.'3 p.m. Fees are middle-range by Manhattan standards. 
About 15 children receive panial scholarships fronn the nursery, which 
holds fund<raising events such as an annual circus. Six other children 
benefit from a cttywide voucher program for low income families. This 
program, which has a citywide waiting list of some 7,000, paid for as 
many as 20 scholarships in past years. 

Rarely used by full-time working mothers. An experiment to extend the 
hours for such working women aroused the interest of only 8 families. 

■ Island Kids, 

Started in 1981 “to provide enrichment and socialization opponu"-?ty 
for young children." 150 children anend 12-w‘eck long sessions. Parents 
and sitters stay m the school with the under-S’s. 

■ Youth Program. 

Founded in 19S0, After-school and summer programs for some 5>3 
5-fo-20 year olds. Daily anendance about one-quarter of that. Athletics, 
baseball, softball, sw imming, tennis, arts and crafts, help with home- 
work. Housed in the Youth Center in Eastwood housing, uses 
Sporespark, school, and the pool m Island House. Housing companies 
contribute from one-ihird to one-half of the budget. The remainder 
comes from grants and camp fees. 

■ Roosevelt island Senior Association {RISA) 

One full time program director and one part-time case worker. Tne 
Senior Centec, 546 Main Street, serves daily subsidized lunches, helps 
locate and pay for home-care and housekeeping services, arranges med- 
ical transportation, fart subsidies. 

■ RIASA. 

A volunteer unstaffed senior organization. 


For Seniors 


Exifting RnourcK 
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Landmarks 


Qhc S badmarkt represent a spectrum of preservation strategies: 
restonnon, adaptive re-use, stabilization. The most innovative involves 
the of ruins, which arc regarded by RJOC as evocative frag- 

menrs. as wonhy of survival in their own right as ail those European 
and .\siar. rums 

Three oi the landmarks were renovated by RJOCs predecessor, the 
17)0. Plans have been drawTi up for the remaining 3 bur, until funding 
IS ob;ained, they remain off-limtts fo the public. Ortce completed, the 
sextet will comprise a tourist destination. Al! the landmarks have been 
designated by cir>. state, and Federal panels. 

[|p^ (between 1796 ■ 1809}. 

Clapboard tarmhouse, the oldest building on the island. Renovated 
m I9T3. 

Siarus: 7ill be vacated shonly. RJOC is looking for a tenant or a 
new use. 

2<332!1III!BISIS . 5-13 Mi .0 SffKi (1888-89, Frederick 

Oaikc K'ltbert, (he tame Bntisb architect who destgn'^d (he jeffersoo Market 
Counhouse oa 6ih Avenue. Manhattan). 

Late Victorian Gothic chapei was intended for use by inmates of the 
nearby cir>' institutions, which is whypt has 2 entrance porches — one 
for men, the other for women. The chapel bell now m the red brick 
plaza used to be rung each morning to wake the poor sleeping on their 
straw manresses m the almshouses. 

Starus; Although the plaza has become a place to hang out — to see and 
be seen — the chapel remains unused for mosc of the week, 

3 Li^thouse (1872, James Renwick Jr., designer of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
supervising architect). 

The 50-h-iaH octagonal lighthouse was built by island convicts from 
stone they quarried on tiie island. 

Status. Park with picnic tables. Used by people who fish. (Fisherpeople?) 

4 Octagoa Tower, formerly ihe NYC Lunaoc Asylum (1835-39, A.J. 

Davis; alterations 1879, Joseph Dunn). 

The 5-story rotunda with a cast iron spiral staircase is al) that remains of 
what was once a vast asylum, the city’s first, where 1,700 inmates — 
twice the building's capacity — were supervised by convias from the 
nearby penitentiary. Charles Dickens stopped by in 1841. Contemporary 
writer E. L. Doctorow called it “this beautifully designed snake pit.” 
Vandals torched the Victorian dome in 1982 — 27 years after its aban- 
donment. In 1994, RIOC commissioned an architectural and engineering 
examination of the ruin. Calling it “a beautiful remnant of a rich archi- 
icrtural past,” the consultants urged preserving and srabiiizing the ruin. 


Existing Resources 
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Outlines of the dc'^iroyed wings would be traced in i park. Such a pro- 
ject — creating a landscaped whole that transcends architectural history 
— would be unique in landmark preservation. 

Status: $6 million is needed to complete the project, of which more than 
S3 million has been raised. The ruin itself remains closed to the publK. 
but 9 of the surrounding 15 acres have already been finished as a park. 
Three acres around the tower will be landscaped when the tower project 
is m hand. The remaining 3 acres arc the construction site for the Third 
Water Tunnel, and will be redone when that work is completed. 
Temporary stabilizations b> RIOC took place m 1990*1992. 

5SmalIpox Hospital a.k.a. the Renwick Ruin {1854-56. James Rcnwick, 
Jr; south wing, 1905-04, York & Sawyer; north wing, 1904*05, Renwick, 
Aspinwall &: Owen). 

Convict labor is said to have built the Gothic Revival stone hospital that 
replaced the riverside wooden shacks to which smallpox patients were 
banished. In 1875, the hospital was converted into a nurses’ residence, 
which was abandoned in the early 1950s. 

Status; During the seawall work that will be done o'er the next few 
years, the building will be stabilized, which will allow ns eventual inte- 
gration into a park. The rum is now being illuminated nightly with tem- 
porary lighting, creating an unearthly, riveting spectacle for drivers on 
the FDR Drive and Upper East Side residents. The outdoor lights now 
being used were salvaged from the hockey rink demolished to make way 
for the Racquet Club. This effective but makeshift arrangement will 
change next year; the lighting designer for the Statue of Liberty has been 
hired to create a permanent lighting scheme. 

{1892, M'ithers ic Dickson: third floor, 1905, 

VlUiam Flanagan). 

Romanesque Revival gray-stone-and-orange*brick building, originally a 
pathology laboratory for the nearby Chancy Hospital. 

Status: Closed to the public. Must be stabilized. May be restored and 
adaptively reused by the Transit Authority as a substation. 

The 6 landmarks 




Octagon rviin 

CiMt r««>nr' wM, Mffi.- S:*c> 

K*'**"* « 


represent a spectrum of preserv'ation strategies: 

restoration, adaptive 

re-use, stabilization. 


!« ring R«3j’ce! 
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RIOC 


The Roosevelt Island Operating Corporation 

IQlOC a quasi-govcmmeniai organiianon, succteticd (he NY state 
Urban Development Corporation in 1986 as the entity mponsible for 
maimammg and developing Rl. Unlike UDC, h does not have bonding 
authonry and must rely for tis ability to get things done on earned 
income, outside grants, and a state operating subsidy. 

In FY 1995-96, RlOC's annual operating expenditures were S8.8 mil- 
lion. It will raise an estimated % 7.7 milhon, leaving a gap of Sl.l million 
which is covered by a state appropriation. Eliminating this operating 
subsidy is an urgent priority. 

There is a dearth of funds for capital projects. The state capital budget is 
only able to fund health- and safety -related projects such as the seawall. 
RIOC must raise the money for everything else, including parks and 
landmarks. An independent organiiation. Friends of the Rl Landmarks, 
Inc., raises money from foundations, tourists, and other sources. These 
funds are used not only for the landmarks but for their surroundings I 
as we!!. 


Under its long-term lease w ith the Cir^of N’ew York, RIOC is exempt 
from sales taxes. The Manhattan Park developers, who benefited from 

this exemption, con- 
tributed $2.7 million 
to 3 public purpose 
fund. S17 million was 
spent on capital improvements, including Blackwell Playground, 

Ocugon Park, the Cultural Center, and the Youth Center. The remaining 
SI million has been set aside to suppon the island's 
community/socia! service programs. 


"When I was growing up in the 1980's 
the whole thing was like a jungle gym" 


The Master Plan 

is only 5 pages long, and the 


island « 

exempt from zoning 

and ULURP. 


E«irting Retources 
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Operating income comes mainly from: 

■ Rcsideniial ground ttnis from Manhittin Park (ground rents from the 4 
earlier apanment complexes are pledged ro LT>C bonds} — 

$2.55 million 

■ Commercial renrs, including the RJ Racquet Club — $1.0 million 

■ Motorgaie — $1.5 million 

■ Public salet> (the housing companies pay half the total costs) — 
$900,000 

■ iTie Tram $ 1.4 million 

■ Red bus — $250,000 

■ Parking permits — $150,000 


RIOC is responsible for; 

■ Maintaining 4 of the 5 ma{or parks. (The park at Manhattan Park and 
housing courtyards are maintained by the management companies of the 
individual buildings.) 

■ Maintaining all sports facilities, except for the Racquet Club. 


■ Maintaining Motorgate and 
supierv'ising its private manager. 
The structure is co-owned by 
RtOC and the Manhattan Park 



management. 

■ Maintaining the outdoor lights along the seawalls, in the parks, and 
along cenain parts of Main Street. (The city and housing managements 
are responsible for most of Main Street’s lighting.) 

■ Taking care of the unusual Z*biicks on some sidewalks. (The cir>' 
Department of Transponatiofi and RiOC share responsibility for non^Z 
brick sidewalks.) 

• Running The Tram. 

■ Running the red buses. 

■ Maintaining the bus garage and AVAC. 

■ Providing a round-the clock public safety force and enforcing traffic 
regulations. 

■Operating the short-term parking machines. 

■ Leasing out commercial spaces and Blackwell House. 

■ Designing, implementing, and raising the funds foi capital projeas. 

■ Figuring out what to do with the island’s vacant land, which involves 
deciding whether to stick with the Master Plan or seek changes. 

■ Finding creative re-uses for underutilized structures. 


Exifting Xewufcei 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Early History 


^ 1637: Th« OtAch governof buy5 Mir>n*hannock. translated as Long Island w 
*U s Nice to 8« on the Wand*, depending on your source, from the Canarsie 
native Americans. Because the Dutch raise hogs, it becomes known as Hog 
Wand — the least euphonious of its several subsequent changes of name. 

f 1666: Captain iohn Manning, a British officer, gets the island Five years latiN' 
he moves in. There are at least 2 versions of these events, in one version. 
Manning sftrtlu off in disgrace to the island, which he Has paid for himself, 
because he had surrendered New York to ffie Dutch. (Not to worry. The Brits 
took NY back in short order) In the second version, Manning receives the 
island as a reward for his services during the Revolution. (Why worry that the 
Revolution took place in 1776^) In this version, Manning also disgraces himseff, 
this time by takirsg bribes as sheriff of Manhattan; he is then banished to the 
island he had received as a gift. 

f 1686: Title passes to Manning s son-in-law, Robert Blackwell, who gives It his 
name — which sticks for more than 2 centuries 

^ 1796: Blackwell House is built 

^ 1828: The Cty of NY buys the island from the Biackweil family for S32.000 so 
it can be used for 'charitable and corrective institutions" — hospitah, work- 
houses, homes for wayward girts, prisons, nursing homes, homes for the aged, 
alms houses, a lunatic asylum ~ all the institutions from which luckier and 
more prosperous people tend to avert their eyes. At least 8 asyfurm arsd hospi- 
tals are built.f^e version has 26 rnstrtutions co-existing in the 1800s.) 

^ 1839: NYC Lunatk As^um opens, taking in patients from the overcrowded 
wards of Bellevue Hospital t-d also, from time to time, perfectly normal immi- 
grants from Ellis island who were categorized as crazy because th^ spoke par- 
ticularly unusual languages Convicts guard the patients. 

f 1856; Smallpox Hospital open's. 


Exifting Resoitfcn 
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/ 1872: Lighshouse built at northern tip. 

f 1873; William “Bots* Tweed iervei time h 

if 1889: Chapel of the Good Shepherd open: 

f 1921: Renamed Welfare itlar\d to fit itt rol 
eriminal, and the outcast 

f 1927; Mae West tpendi 10 days in the Ri jiU'fo^Ke^e' 
play. 'Sex.* 

f 1935: With the opening of a penitentjary on Rikers Island, Welfare Island loses 
its last convicts. 



10 CfMn. ^fwn>«t<on ConmiMian 


f 1939; Gofdwater Memorial Hospital opens A chronic care and nursing facility. 

f 1952; Bird S Coler Hospital opens — • another chronic care and nursing facility. 

f 1955; Metropolitan Hospital — which replaced the Lunatic Asylum — moves to 
Manhattan, and its building is abandoned. 

f 195$; The Roosevelt Island Bridge, then known as the Welfare Island Bridge, 
opens, becoming the new link to Queens. Up to then, pedestrians and cars 
stopped midway on the Oueensboro Bridge where an elevator trar^sferred 
them to the firm ground of Welfare Island. The elevator was closed down 
when the Welfare Island Bridge opened, and was finally demolished in 1970. 

f 1968: The ill-fated Deiacohe Fountain, paid for by a wealthy published opens, 
a 2S0 ft-high plume that was hit by a tugboat and clogged by flotsam and jet- 
sam. When the wind rose, its polluted salt spray killed trees and vegetation In 
the mid-1980s, it was shut down as a health hazard — a gift horse that could 
not make the urban scene. 


f jtisting Resour<ei 
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Modern History 


/ IMI. ten. 1: Mtyor John V. UndMy appoints a committee to coma up wtth a 
ffrarnt pUn for rttcuinq Wtlhro hhrxi from iu decrapituda. Occupiad only by 
2 hosprta t and fira Dapartmant uaining facilHiat. the city-ownad isla'td has 
baars •a' 9 afy ignorad. When anyone does pay attention, they come up with 
vahec t,; 3 estionj — soma more astonishing than others: reserve the south 
end for a nuclear power plant, build a world center for urban development or 
a eenie' *o' industrial research or a domed stadium. »ll it to the highest pri- 
vate bicaer. The committee recommends buifding a residential community. 

/ 1969; Wi-in 18 months, the Urban Development Corporation, a new state 
luperage^cy headed by Edward Logue. agrees to take on the job and Hi grant- 
ed a W->ear lease from the city. In addition, Architects Philip Johnson (a mem- 
ber of the Lindsay committee) and John Burgee devise a master plan 'or the 
new town, which it to have 20,000 people living In 5.000 apartments m 2 high- 
deruity neighborhoods, as well as a town center, and commerctal/office space. 
There are no acquisition problems because the land is owned by the city, no 
po >t>ca' problems because no one lives in the neighborhood except long-term 
hospiu' patienu. and anyway UDC has been liberated from all approval 
processes 

1973: fiamed Roosevelt Island after the war-time president. 

^ 197S: itij'^d House, the first residential complex, opens. 

1976: Th'ee other housing complexes open, bringing the total number of 
apartmentsto 2.141 and completing what became krtown as Phase I UDC's 
and the dry's fiscal crises cast a pall on citywide construction and halt addi- 
tional work on Rl for nearly 15 years, 

/ 1976: The Tram begins operating as a ’temporary* measure pending the 
arrival of a tubway stop on the island. 


fxining rKOufCes 
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/ 1964: The Roosevett Hlend C^ereting Corporetion is creeled by the stete legis- 
lature as a state public benefit corporation charged with re$por«ibi!ities set 
forth ir :he Master Lease and originally carrieef out by tr-e UOC A 9-member 
board of directors is appointed by the governor, irKludingi recontmended by 
the mayor and 3 residents The Commissioner of the state Orvis=on of Housing 
and Community Renewal is the e* off>cio chairman. 

f 1989; The subway opens — a rrere 13 years late. 

f 1989' The so<aIled Phase II housirvg is completed Manhatlars Pa'k wih 1,107 
ap3ftme''ts. most at rnarket rate 

A 1989: A plan for Southiown — which somewhat revises the 196$ Master Plan 
— IS produced, calling for 2,000 new. mixed income apartmenu RiOC issues a 
Request for Proposals, but no developer responds. 

X 199&-1995: More than 56 million in private and other funds is ra sed and spent 
on creating Octagon Park and renovating the Cultural Center and Blackwell 
Playground In addition, miles of the promenade and seawall are completed. 
So are designs for additional seawall. The iO-year-oid Tram is cp>:ated 
Moto'gaie and AVAC are repaired A new public/intermediate k^ooI opens. 

X 1995: RiOC sponsors RIFF — - Roosevelt Islartd in Future Focus: Investment 
Workshop, charged with coming op with innovative, feasible ideas for increas- 
ing rever'ues and with deciding whether revisions, great or sma”, are in order 
for the Master Plan. 
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CHALLENGES & 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Framework 


OuttengM ic Opponunicies posed to this workshop consist of 
land and buildings that are either less full than they should be or a>m- 
plete!> empty. Figuring out how to proceed is comparable to renovating 
a large andcompkated mjinsion. Because there is already a physical and 
sociji 4trj::ure ir. p'.ace and particularly because RI is really a small 
island, there is not a clean slate. And very little can be done in isolation. 
Almost every design element affects what's already there, and what can 
be done elsewhere. Even what seems to be a discrete challenge can have 
reverberations: e.g. you can come up * ith an inspired use for one vacant 
tnintschoo^ but ihar removes it from what could have ken a 5-unit 
complex of labs, or whatever. At the same lime, you can also choose to 
separate out certain challenges, if that makes sense to you. 


"Like no other place in New York City 
arid like few others anywhere" 


Although the island is now quite unprecedented is there any other 
$e!f<on:ained urban bedroom community in the nation? — it can fulfill 

Its potential only by 
adding another dimen- 
sion. Not only enough 
new people —whether 
residents or workers — to create the famous critical mass, but also 
enough visiton to make the island a Destination. {Three stars — “wonh 
the trip' — would be best, but we s^ld senle for 2 stars, "worth a 
detout") In recem years, R!OC has created or imported enough speciil, 
profit-making events to fee! confident about this course of aaion. 


Some events: 

■ July 4ih. 1995 at . the vacant ap of the island, over- 

looking the Macy'^Ti/cworks-launching barges. This event was so suc- 
cessful, anraaityg^ 2,500 people at $10 each, that there were scalpers out- 
side the gate. The crowd ate hamburgers and hot dogs prepared by dedi- 
cated. if rot exactly famous, chefs: RIOCs executive vice president for 
operations and a consultant architect. Friends and relatives of RIOC 
staff also pitched in as unpaid volunteetf. 

fl In 1995, we rented the empty site for one week to a fak 

which drew 18,000 people. Thefai^nereda UO-fooi ferris wheel, 
more than 20 rides, 2 funhouses, a Grand Carousel, and a midway with 
the "tiniest lady in the world** — all for a $2 admission, Si for kids. 
Rides were extra. 

■ In 1994, dancer Meredith Monk and her company choreographed per- 
formances for Lighthouse Park and the Renwick Ruin. 

■ In 1995. v. t invited fishermen, fisherwomen, and fisherchildren to a fly- 
casting day at Lighthouse Park. We called it the Bass Blitz bteause the 
bass were running. Orvis sponsored. Free. 


Chailengci ft Opportunitl« 
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■In 1995, the Urban Professionai Vol)«yba!l League held a da^'long vol* 
(eybal! tournament un 20 courts set up ail over the island. !n anendance; 
1,000 people. 

■ The N^‘ Road Runners Club races the island 4 times a year. 

The framework for this workshop, as « has been for the island Jtself, is 
the Master Pl.m issued in 1969 and amerded 3 tunes since. At this 
workshop, the plan is up for grabs. But it is a legal document incorpo* 
r.a!ed into rhe Master Lease with the cir' of New York, and any revision 
might have to be approved by the oiy. The precise procedure remains to 
be determined now that the Board of Esumaie is history. Departing from 
the plan's specific provisions would also trigger an environmental impact 
statement. But the plan is only 5 pages long, surprisingly flexible, and 
the island is exempt from zoning and the review process known as 
ULURP. 

IQhere is a certain amount of confusion attached to the Master Plan, 
primarily because it was preceded by but does not totally reflect the 
johnson-Burgee plan. In addition, many of the provisions of both plans 
remain uncompleted or ignored. Bui, m a transfixing number of ways, 
the built environment of today incorporates the essentials of the 1969 
approach. It is true that no one envisaged the sort of Mam Street now m 
place, but such essentials as a truly multi-income and ethnically mixed 
commumry, a largely car-free environment, only one garage, a mini-tran- 
sit system, waterfront promenades, and much parkland and shared facili- 
ties are alive and well. 


Here is a comparison between the original, official Master Plan and 
what IS now in place. Please note that some of the provisions of the orig- 
inal plan have been amended so that the rules governing current devel- 
opment are different and more relaxed than those in place in 1969. 


the 


At this workshop, 

Master, 

plan 

is up for grabs. 


Master Plan 


Challertges S OpporTunitf« 
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Then & Now On^nal 1969 AUster Plan | Ului is now in place 

20.000 people About 8,000 

5.000 apartmenrSf with a I About 3,300. The tallest building has 

12-siory heigh: limit ; ll stones. (The current height limit 

I h 2~ stories.) 

30*0 low income and elderly ; 20*? low income 
25% moderate income 20*? moderate income 

20% middle income I 35‘: middle income 

25% market rate j 25% market rate 

Nofthtown built, Southtown 
srii; :pen space. No teal town center, 
although Good Shepherd plaza 
approximates one sometimes. 

No r.irbof, but 2 prers being rebuilt. 
Glass-enclosed shopping arcade on 
Mara Street. 

7,50.' sf IRJOC offices). 

71,0)0 sf including post office, 
restaurants, bank, promised but not 
yet begun c.tpansion of supermarket. 
60,8.X)sf yield rent, 5,900 sf is 
occupied by community groups, 

4,30) sf is vacant. 

2,500-car garage 1,9S7<argarage 


Mini-cransic system | In operation 

4 specified parks totalling 44 
acres, including 10 acres at 
Southpoint 


! 5 ma or parks encompassing 18.7 
I acres A minimum of 9 more acres 
will be built, not including extensive 
parkland that will certainly be 
created when the vacant land in 
I Southtown and Southpoint is 
devel,''ped. 


“New Community in 2 areas: 
a South Town Area and a 
North Town .Area, with a Town 
Center in the South Town Area" 

Town harbor, glass-enclosed 
shopping arcade 

200.000 sf of office space 

100.000 sf of shopping 


Challenges 4 Opportunitiet 
^7 
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Original 1969 Master Plan 

School, day care center, sports 
facility, swimming pools, fire and 
police stations 


Waterfront promenades 
Subway stop 

Modern garbage disposal facility 

Access for pedestrians from the 
Queensboro Bridge by new 
passenger elevators descending 
into the Sportspark, if such new 
elevators are built 


I What is now in place 

K-8 g'sde school, 2 nursery schools, 
j 2 sporu facilities {one with 
swimtrmg pool), 3 other swimming 
j pools in apartment buildings and one 
‘ outdoor pool open only to residents, 

! no fire or police stations but 35 
I unarmed peace officers in a public 
I safety force 

Three-quaners in place 

! In place 

' AVAC 

■nie Tram took over the function 
of the cievators, which were 
demolished in 1970. 


Additional facility unthought-of by the 1969ers: 

The Tram 

Post-1969 amendments establish the following rules for what can 
be built now: 

Height limit; 27 stories 
Offue space; 20,000 sf 
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Challenge 

The conventional wisdom is chat RI needs additional housing in order to 
get the additional thousands of residents needed to support better and 
more varied stores and to maintain the island's services H ichout a state 
subsidy. Tr has always been taken for granted that this housing would be 
located on the so-called Southrown site — as the very name, invented in 
1969 by architects Philip Johnson and John Burgee for an unbounded 
site, makes clear. In a!! likelihood, this conventional wisdom is lorrect. 
However, we recogniie that more people can arrive in other guises than 
as residents. So we would certainly consider any scheme that would 
bring thousands of neu people to the island every day — whether to go 
to work or to see something as yet unimagined. 

In 1989, RIOC worked out a detailed Request for Proposals for a 2,000- 
apanment complex in Southtown. This proposal failed to attract any 

developer. On the assumption that historv is instruc- 
tive, the components of the 1989 proposal are given 
below. It is also possible that times have changed 
enough so that the J989 proposal could become 
viable — w ith or without revisions, Your choice. Or 
you may formulate a scheme that would necessitate 
changing the Master Plan, which however would cost a ceaain amount 
of time and money in waiting for the amendments to be approved and 
for the £1$ to be prepared and accepted. 

In sum, the Southtowtt decision crossroads has d forks: 

1 You could decide to adopt the specifics of the 1989 proposal oudined 
below, which is only one of many permutations consonant with the plan. 

2 You could work out a different, better, more financially feasible housing- 
based proposal that adheres to 
the Master Plan. 

3 You could recommend a hous- 
ing-based solution requiring 
amendments to the plan, 

4 You could envisage a practical 
solution that would not rely on 
new housing to adtieve a criucal 
mass. Such a sohidon would 
also entail amending the plan. 


>989 SoutMown propoul 

0««t «MiMl 



"A tiny principality (that) remains a 
mystery to most New Yorkers" 


Vacant Land 


19.3 acres north 
of The Tram 


Vacant land 

Id 
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Figuring out how lo finance the public improvemenu vital to any devel- 
opment is a critical sticking point. To give you maximum flexibility in 
working on this, we have broken down the public improvements provid- 
ed tn the 1989 proposal into 1) fixed costs; 2) variable costs; and 3) 
.Motorgate-related costs. All in 1989 dollars. 

Fixed Costs 

Demolition of nurses' residence 
Extending AVAC 
Infrastructure (sewer, water, etc.) 

Streetscape (210.000 st.) 

Total 

Variable Costs (80,000 sf.) 

Private open space (325,000 sf.) 

Public open space (30,000 sf.) 

Town square 
Total 
Motorgate 

Phase III (600 spaces on 8 floors) 

Bus garage (lower level of Motorgate} 

Total 

9ih floor @ Phase III (116 spaces) 

9th floor on Phase 1 (210 spaces) 

Specifics of 1989 Souihtown Proposal 

•2,000 apartments with 4,400 new residents, bringing the island's popula- 
tion to 1 1,850 — 59% of the total protected in the original Master Plan. 

■ 7 towers ranging from 16 • 28 stories along the waterfront flanked bv 2 
structures of 7 stories each. 

■Mixed income; 50% at market rate, the rest — low, moderate, and 
middle income — subsidized in a variety of ways. 

■ Looped road interior to site. 

■Day care center, retail space, 3 playgrounds, community flower garden, 
600 new trees. 

■ About 45% of the site (8.2 acres) dedicated to open space and 
recreation. 

■ An estimated $50 million in public improvements, to be paid by the 
developer. 


3.000. 000 
2,600.000 

6.000. 000 
5.175,000 


4.125.000 

8.600.000 
1,600,000 


S 8,700,000 
2,800,000 


S 1.700.000 
3,045,000 


vacant LartC 

3S 
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Several reasems have been given for the proposals failure to attract any 
developer intcitac: 


1 ' J 

llr-'flD— 



t989SoutHtown propoMi 

OtM SM««a< n0mmi /uim'tm 


1 Developers were not willing or able to finance SSQ mtiiion in public 
tmprQ\ements |the entire cost of infrastructure, public open space, and a 
Motorgate addition) along with the 2,000 apartments. 

2 The residential market was languishir^. 

3 It was bid as one or 2 large sites, which made it too large a burden for 
all but a small number of we!I<apttalized developers to execute and for 
ail but a small number of institutions to finance. 

4 The design did not facilitate phasing: i.e. to produce a town square, you 
need 4 completed sides. 

5 The lack of flexibility in phasing deprived the developer of the ability to 
respond to market demand over time. 

6 Because R/OC hoped to obtain Federal subsidies for low incortHt units, 
which require building standards incompatible with market rate housing, 
all lower-income apartments were segregated in 2 building in the town 
center. Neither developers nor segregatees (ike this. 

7 The underlying — and mistaken — assumption was that the real estate 
boom of the 1980s would continue into the 1990s, allowing developers 
to charge high enough rents to cover the S50 million in public improve- 
ments and to help subsidiee affordable housing. 

Considerations 


■ Remember that the land is free. Developers will not have to pay any- 
thing for their sites until financing is in place and construction is ready 
to start. 


I Our best estimate for future ground rent is 51.2 million a year — 

[enough to cover RIOC’s projeaed operating deficit, 
■allowance being made for the larger revenues and 
increased expenses generated by new development. 


"A Little Apple" 


■ The S50 million in public improvements is not written in concrete. The 
largest item ts for building out Motorgate. 


V«c«nf 
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■The income mix can be changed. Howcvcc, doing so wouid trigger 
changing the Master Plan. Giving up low income housing means forfeit- 
ing tax credi! financing. 

■Some of the building rescrict-on requirements that drove the 1989 
Souihtown proposal no longer exist. Recent discussions with HUD open 
up the possibility of waiving maximum build 
ing requirements for low income housing. 

However, it is unlikely that Federal subsidies 
ing will be made available to anyone. In that case, market rate rents 
would have to be priced high enough to carry the cost of subsiduing any 
affordable unns. 

■The bottom lines for many in the community are: open space. lease 
space between Nonhtown and Southtown, enlarge Black^^:.! Park, leave 
a clear view of the Queensboro Bridge, avoid casting any shadows on 
Meditation Steps, provide guarded doors. 

■Remote possiWities; Island House and Westview are considering 
whether to become MitchelJ-Lama coops. Rivercross is considering 
whether to become market rate coops. 

■An abandoned central nurses’ dormitory remains to be demolished at 
considerable cost. The good news; it is asbestos free. 

Possibilities: Promising and Far Fetched 

■a campus. 

■ If a large business were located here, the employees could i.\e nearby, 
taking advantage of the parks and spons facilities. If a large business 
were located elsewhere on the island, Southtowm housing could 
modaie employees. 

■a temporary sports stadium using Sportspark as a clubhocse. 

■a harbor (would have to be carved out because strong tides are 
impediment). 

■a tailgate antiques (air. 

■a temporary ice nnk. 


accom- 



JotinMn t Bur9M^ tSS# to«m hartxy prgpeul 
o«4n aoc 


, m 

for new low i.-come hous- 


VSKJfti Und 
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Challenge 

At the very tip of the island, across from the United Nations, is 
Southpoim. ft is occupied only by 2 bndmarked ruins: the scmi-stabi- 
lized Renwick Ruin (Smallpox Hospital! and the erstwhile Strecker 
Laboratory, patiently awaiting its turn. Standing there, you feel isolated 
and suspended surrounded by water and the eyer<hanging river traf- 
fic, within a stone’s throw of the Queens and Manhattan shorelines, 
with even Brooklyn visible. RIOC has commissioned engineering reports 
on the ruins. Based on those, RIOC has decided to retain the Renwick 
Ruin as an irreplaceable, atmospheric historical anifact. The future of 
the Strecker Lab ruin whether to restore or stabilize it — is open to 
suggestions. 

Two world-famous architects have completed plans for projects to 
soothe body and soul: Spanish architect Santiago Calatrava of Parts, 
who won the competition to complete NT’s Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, has done schematic drawings for a waterfront pavilion facing 
Manhattan — a 4,000 sf restaurant with outdoor terraces on top of a 
comfort stjcion/visitors center. And. shortly before his death m 1974, 
Louis Kahn completed his commission for a memorial park on 3 acres at 
the southernmost tip. Kahn designed a serene, meditative refuge that 
pays homage to the inspiration and hope given to his compatriots and 
indeed the world by Franklin D. Roosevelt. Originally estimated to cost 
S4 million, the price tag is now about Si 3 million. If tt could be built, it 
would be the only Kahn work in N"YC. 



l»ropoi4Kt Memorial Park. SeutfqMnn 
rHMO I Co>l«r<>eA. 


1 1.9 acres south of 
The Tram 


Vacant land 
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About 4 acres of land north of the memorial site and east of the paviHcm 
site remain unprogrammed. 

Ther? are 5 challenges, whose soiutiorts could be made mutually sup- 
ponive; 

^ What !o do wjth the unprogrammcd 4 acres. 

2 How to get the restaurant-pavilion built. The wonderfully strange design 
— a glass dome with gigantic movable w-ings as sunscreens — is com- 
plete. Funding for the shell and comfort station has been identified. 

What is needed is a restaurateur who will complete the design of the 
interior and launch the restaurant on its glorious sue. 

3 How to get the memorial park built. If that is inconceivable, what is fea- 
sible? Specifically? 

4 What to do with the Srrecker tab ruin. 

5 What to do in the meantime; how to bring in temporary uses that will 
take advantage of Southpoint’s bucolic ambiance and spectacular views. 

Southpoint represents the island’s best chance to position a magnet that 
will attract off-island people, whether as occasional or constant visitors. 

Current Status 

Although the entire area is behind a locked chain-link fence, it is in good 
enough condition so that it can be used to great effect for temporary' 
events so long as 2 constraints are respected: 1) The designated space 
must be at least 30 ft from the Renwick and Srrecker ruins; 2) Visitors 
have to be confined within established boundaries. 

Efforts CO raise private funds to build the memorial have not gotten off 
the ground. However with the help of Kicry Carlisle Hart, chairperson 
of the State Council of the Arts, and designer Arnold Scaasi, all of the 
S200,(K)0 needed to itiumuiate the Renwick Rum at night has been 
raised from a combination of grants and private funds. And the Transit 
Authority » seriously considering restoring the facade of the Sirecker 
Laboratory Ruin and putting a substation inside. 

Plans are in hand to extend the seawall by 4,000 ft around the southern 
tip to protect the island from erosion by storms and the unruly East 
Rivet, to extend the waietfrom promenade, and to restore the ferry pier 
facing Queens that is on the opposite shore from the pavilion site. 

Seavs all work may begin as early as 1997 as state capital budget funds 
become available. 
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ConsideratioDS 

■ The unpro^ammed 4-acre site could be approached either as a whole or 
as a one-acre site fca an cconornu; deveJopmcnt/commercijl building set 
in a park. The butUmg could go as high as the 27'Stor>' limit in the 
Master Plan, but it must be surrounded by 3 acres of parkland, which 
would have to be included .n the development cost. 

■ Infrastructure costs to service a building of up to 27 stories are estimated 
at Sl.i million in 19S9 dollars. This covers extending water, sewe^ elec- 
tricity, gas, and telephone fines. 

■ A study some years ago with the UN Development Corporation of the 
pros and cons of using Southpoint for apartments found the cons pre- 
dominant. The more centrally located Southtown site was considered 
much more cost-effeaive and convenient. 

■ Uses necessitating heavy truck traffic, which would have to travel 
through the center of Nonhrow n on Main Street, cannot be considered. 

■ Since the pier will be rebuilt as part of the seawall work, a new ferry ser- 
vice to Queens will become feasible. A private ferry operator is needed 
to launch the servtce.Would it be feasible to bring vehicles by such a 
ferry? 

* Hospital-related parking empties out at night, releasing several hundred 
spaces for off-island visitors attending a Southpotm event. 

■ Presented with an ifrcsiscible, profitable counter-proposal for the memo- 
rial site, RIOC would have to consider it seriously despite its profound 
desire to create such an oasis. However, the Kahn design itself and 
RlOC’s commitment to the design of the restaurant -pavilion are not 
negotiable. Borh have been too carefully worked out to be compatible 
with their surroundings — now and in the future — and are too prodi- 
gious m totally different ways to be discarded. 

■ If the site is to be used for corporate picnics, weddings, and similar 
events, the fee would have to covet cican-up and other real costs — in 
the same way the city Parks Department tallies up its extra costs when it 
rents out the Sheep Meadow 

* Excessively loud outdoor events could be a problem because of the prox- 
imity of apartment houses on the Manhattan shore. 

The seawall construction schedule can be adjusted t<« fit in with any 
upland construction. 
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Possibilities: Promising and Far Fetched 

■ A tow«r on one acre of th? unprogrammed 4 acres could become a; 
hotel, conference center; casino, bio*re$earch campus, high-rise mau- 
soleum I Forest Lawn-like), corporate hcadquaners. 

■ Used as a whole, the same site could become a gated amphitheater for 
sports events or artistic performances, using the illuminated castle-like 
Renwick Ruin as a backdrop. (“Gated" should be emphasized. RIOC 
needs the income.) 

■ Such temporarj- uses as a jazz festival, a UN outdoor theater senes, sym- 
phony concerts. 

■ A harbor (no easy job but still } 
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Challenge 

From th? beginning, the promise of Sponspark has proved ro be unfulfil- 
lable. Too large. Too splendidly equipped. Too small a resident popula- 
tion. Too much competition. Perhaps even too far from Northtown. 

Four of the 5 residential complexes have their own poofs, so the demand 
for Sponspark’s large pool —almost Olympic size — has proved mini- 
mal. What to do with a 2-icvel, 51,W0 $f facility with cvervihing anyone 
could want in a spons club; besides the pool, 2 squash courts, an 8,000 
$f gym with an NBA-sized basketball court, weight rooms, a lounge, 
locker rooms. And adjacent to Tl»c Tram and subway stations as well. 

Is there a way to market Sportspark to off-islanders more or less as is? If 
not. is there a different use that would make the building a revcnue-cen- 
erator.* Can a case be made for straddling the building with an addition- 
al floor to allow for some as yet unthought-of new use? Demolition is an 
unwanted fall-back. 

Current Status 

Sportspark brings in about $65,000 a year, but cous almost twice that 
to maintain. It is used from time to time by the Youth Center and is 
rented occasionally by private schools, private day camps, caterers, and 
corporate leagues, but all chat adds up to its being empty 80% of the 
time despite reasonable fees: e.^ ,$125 an hour for the pool and $75 an 
hour for the other facilities. 

Considerations 

■ An RFP was sent out 2 years ago inviting a private operator to lake it 
over or transform it, but responses were minima). Preparatory to issuing 
a new RFP, we have hired a consultant to do pre-marketing and to ;den- 
tify potential uses. 

■ Goldwater Hospital wanted to use the facility but was not willing to pay 
for it. 

■ Sportspark does not work as a health club because exercise enthusiasts 
apparently like to have cheir equipment and classes very close to either 
their workplaces or chetr homes. 

Possibilities: Promising and Far-Fetched 
Conceivable synergies: 

■ If a corporatc/brainstorming team building/conference cenrer were buxlt, 
Sportspark and the outdoor fields could be used for sports evenu. 

■ If the island became a sort of sports incubator and Souihpoint or anoth- 
er island site became the temporary home of a rnirmr league baseball or 
soccer stadium or even an ke rink bubble, Sportspark would prove use- 
ful as a clubhouse or a training facility. It might also be used for *sports 
fantasy" weekends. 
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* 11 it could be sold as a lilm studio — it has high ceilings, is coiumn free, 
and has locker rooms that could be used as dressing rooms — then the 
miniKhools could be used as production spaces. 


• If 3 new medical faviliry were or m coniunction with the 2 

hospitals or a branch of an ofr-island rospujl, Sportspark could become 
a spons rehabilitation center. 
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Challenge 

The lovable and iconic tramway does everyihtng right but it is still used 
less than it should be m an ideal world, It does far better than most pub- 
lic transit: its fares pay for 70% of the operating costs, as compared to 
the 25% • 60% raised by other mass transit. But RIOC would still like 
to reduce or, even better, eliminate the annual deficit of about $600,000 
a year. What is needed to fill its excess capacity is a consistent market- 
ing/advertising campaign, particularly one that will bring in more 
tourists and off-islanders. 

Current Status 

The Tram ride remains one of the great experiences of hTV. Stations at 
both end are slated for upgrading with new elex'ators, and a neW' visi* 
tors’ kiosk is projected for the R! end. The Tram is managed by a pri- 
vate firm under contract to RJOC. 

Consideranons 

■ The Tram’s $1.40 fare is $ .15 more than the subway’s, but a recently 
revised franchise agreement with the city provides that, when the sub- 
way fare reaches $1.40, the fare for The Tram will be entitled to main- 
tain parity with that fare.Translation: while RIOC must now maintain 
the 51 .40 fare, it will no longer be required to be more expensive once 
the subway fare reaches $1.40. By the same token (sorry ), if the subway 
goes to SI .50, so can The Tram fare. 
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■ The physically ciulienged and elderly find The Tram much more user- 
friendly than the subway. Lare at night, The Tram appeals lo almost ail 
islanders and to off-islanders who come to the island for special events. 
In that sense, it is the equivalent ol the bus alternative available to n.nn- 
land commumnes. 

■Fixed operating costs mean that even,- additional passenger is worth 
his/her weight m gold (well, not quite). 

■ If 2,000 additfonal apanments were built. The Tram would become 
profitable. 

■ The Tram is heavily used by RJ Racquet Club players, many from the 
Upper East Side of Manhattan. 

Possibility 

Could a market be located or created consisting of people interested only 
in riding The Tram •— who would use it for the sheer }oy of it, without 
debarking on the island? This is the Just Along for the Ride strategy, a 
supplement to the more conventional tactics of trying to build up the 
traffic by generating events and generating new deveiopmeni. 
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Cbitlengc 

Retail Scene There are now 19 stores and restaurants on Main Street •— almost all 

but the bank and post office run by moms and pops — as w«lt as a large 
and expanding supermarket. In all. about 61.000 sf of rent-pasnng space. 
Another ir.-QO $r does not produce any hard cash; 4.300 sf ss vacant; 
5^900 sf is occupied by community groups, and RiOC has offices in 
7,500 sf. Grand total: 78,500 sf. What joins everyone together is that 
almost everybody complains. The merchants complain that they are just 
barely mak -'g a living. Residents complain about a lack of choice and 
variety and too-high prices. Many residents shop in Manhattan to take 
advantage of the specialty stores near their workplaces or drive to 
Queens to save money. 

Main Street is the only street on the island. It has a street life — this is 
where teen-agers and others hang out for lack of any other street corner 
anywhere on the island — but its shops are not well-frequented. The 
reason is too clear. With only 8,000 or so residents, there is simply 
not a large enough base market for anyihing but convenience shopping. 
An addiuonal 3,100 people work at the 2 hospitals, but these hospitals 
has'e chetr own rating facilities. And touristi are unlikely to buy anything 
except for a souvenir tee shirt and iood with a view. 

Main Streets location — far enough away from the subway and Tram 
stations so that many residents catch the ted bus rather than walk — 
does not help. Finally, at least in pan, design seems to be responsible. 
Unlike European arcades. Main Street's are glassed-in on the street side, 
so that re:*ectio.~.s hide the stores from drivers and pedestrians on the 
other side of the street. The columns are so large they create a wall. 
Generic, impersonal 'function* signs on the east side of Main Street — 
•Cocktail Lounge,* “General Store," “Nail Salon* — reduce what 
should be a feeling of small town inbmacy to a blank anonymity. And 
the preva.Iing combed concrete is forbidding. 
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There are two overriding issues: How can the existing retail outlets 
become more vital? Does the future of RJ He in creating a town center 
elsewhere? And there are a host of questions we hope you can help us 
with: How large a market js needed to vivih- Main Street? How should 
the existing retail space be managed? What rental policies should be pur- 
sued? WHat changes tn design would make a difference? What should 
the merchants be doing differently? 

Current Status 

Although Main Street lacks a candlestick maker fas do all other 
Amencan Main Streets of course), it does have the usual modem-day 
equivalent of a butcher and a baker, ft also has pretty much one of 
everything else: a pizzeria, a liquor store, a bank, a post office, a hard- 
ware store, an Italian restaurant, a Chinese restaurant, a cieanet, a cob- 
bler. a sports bar, a Greek diner, a fish store, a general store with a video 
section, and a manicurist. 

Sloan’s, 686 .Main Street, the one supermarket, is located in Metorgate. 
if is planning to add 9,600 sf to the 12,000 sf it has now. A 1994 surv ey, 
which had a response rate of 10% of the 1,865 questionnaires sent out, 
found that most respondents shop at Sloan's at least once a week. But 
while 53% go to Sloan's for groceries and 69% for dairy products and 
frozen foods, a large majority shop off-island for fresh meat, fruits and 
vegetabin, and delicatessen items. People asked for a deli, a bakery, 
organic produce, and lov»'er prices. 

Considerations 

■ When UDC laid out the street, n carved out relatively large spaces for 
each shop tn the expectation that the resident population would be 
20,000 people rather than the 8,000 now on the island It has been 
argued that these *too large* spaces have produced rents higher than the 
merchants can comfortably live with. The counter argument: since the 
merchants remain, the rents are obviously priced appropriately. (See 
Adam Smith.) Whatever the case, RIOC does not have the capital funds 
to subdivide the spaces. 

■ RIOC nets about $600,000 on its retail operations, if you set aside rev- 
enues from the private Racquet Club and Motorgate. 

■ Although the presumption has always been that more residents would 
markedly improve the retail scene, the 2,600 affluent people who have 
moved into Manhanan Park since it opened in 1989 have had no notice- 
able impaa on local trade. 


Und*fut>li2«<j Xftource^ 
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• It is possible that islanders are more given to jog^ng than walking: e.g. 
the cobbler reports that when the bus stop that had been direaly in 
front of his shop moved a mere 20 h away, his business dropped off 
cor.iiderably. 

• Then residents do stroll, they tend to walk along the riverfront rather 
than on Main Street, 

• One developer known for hts bluntncss advised RIOC to bomb the 
entire street. Presumably he was kidding. For our part, we are looking 
for small interventions. At the same time, we arc prepared to consider 
long-term plans that offer the promise of concentrating retail establish- 
ments in a new town square closer to the subway and The Tram, while 
turning Main Street into a non-retail thoroughfare. Less drastically, 
could the problem be solved if Southtown's new buildings were placed 
closer to Main Street than en%isaged in the 1989 proposal? 

• RIOC goes to great pains to make certain that there is one of everylhing. 
In response to recent surveys of residents, RIOC sought out and signed 
up a bakery and a fish store, but only one is thriving. 

■ The supermarket aside, rents range from S6.50 to $25 psf. 

Does the 

future of 

RI 

lie in creating a 

town center 

elsewhere? 
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Challenge 

Straccgtcaily located in the heart of Main Street, this 1888-89 landmark 
structure, owned by RIOC and operated by the not for profit Good 
Shepherd Corporation, which raises about one-third the operating costs, 
was renovated in 1975 as an ecumenical house of worship and a com- 
munity center, h is in regular use only 2 or 3 days out of 7, mostly on 
Sunday, when Protestants meet there at 1 0 a m. and Catholicf at 1 1 i.m. 
(This has led to the local joke chat the Chapel should be renamed Our 
Lady of the Spinning Altar.) On Fridays, Muslims worship in the small 
downstairs room. On occasions, community and other groups also meet 
there. 

What can be done to make this a vital part of the community and of 
Main Street? How can enough revenue be generated to relieve RIOC of 
an annual $30,000 operating cost? 

Current Status 

The building needs $1,075 million in capital improvements. 

There are 2 levels: the chapel is upstairs and 2 meeting rooms are down- 
stairs. The 2,270 sf chapel can hold 245 people. The 1,700 sf meeting 
room can hold 1 15 people. The 620 sf oval room has a capacity of 74 
people. 

Considerations 

■ A classical music series was held recently in the chapel, with donations 
at the door. 

■ RIOC uses the building for Its monthly public board meetings. Two 
fund-raisers for landmark work were held there by RIOC and the 
Friends of RJ Landmarks 

Possibilities: Promising and Far Fetched 

■ For weddings, with the receptions held at the Boathouse. 

■ For fund-raisers. 


■ Lease it to one of the church denominations. 
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Current Status 

Operates at only 60% of capacity. It is used almost exclusively by the 
city Health arxf Hospitals Corporation for the 2 hospitals on the island. 
Phase I apartment houses have electric resistance heating, which is nei- 
ther sen.- efficient nor cheap. Manhattan Park uses electric heat pumps, 
which IS both efficient and economical. 

Possibiiity 

RIOC is now preparing an RFP to find a private investor to upgrade the 
plant to make it more efficient, extend its use to Phase I apartment hous- 
es, and/or convert it to a co-generation facility with off-island as well as 
local users. 

Note 

Team members do not have to worry about the hiture of the steam 
plant. Howevec, we wanted you to know that the island may be in a 
position to provide plentiiul and inexpensive energy to future housing 
and commercial development 
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And so did 


M Akximdtr Ja<ks<>ft Davit ck«w the Octa^oa and HInch/Danoif drew Its teinporary 

nabil>24!rOn. 

James Renwick Jr. drew the Lighthouse, and Gior^o Cavaglieri redrew H. 

RcnwKk drew SmaMpo* HoH>*ia>. 

/ Withers & Dickson drew Strecker Laboratonr 

f Frederick Clarke Withers drew the Chape) o* the Good Shepherd, and Giorgio 
CavaglieH redrew it 

f James flIackweK drew aiatkweil Ho«ne. ar»d Giorgio Cavaglieri redrew d. 

> Johnson 8i Rurgee drew the original Master Plan 

> Johansen & Rhavnani drew the Phase l jpa<imen( houses. Kivertross aisd 
island House. 

f Sert, Jackson R Associates drew the Phase I apartmerst houses, Eastwood and 
Westview. 

X Zion R Ireen Associates drew the seawall promenades of horthtown’s Phase I. 

X Dan Kily R Partners d>ew Blackwell Park. 

X Nicholas Quenrtell Associates drew Lighthouse Park and Northtown Park. 

/ Prentice R Chan, Ohihausen drew Sportspark and The Tram statiorsi. 

X Kallmann R McKinnel drew Motorgatc. AVAC and the F<re Department laciitty. 

X loiHS }. Kahn with David Wisdom arsd MitcheiiyGiurgota drew the dcs<gn for 
Mernorial Park 

X Samton Gruxen R Stcirsgiass drew Manhattan Park, the Phase it apanrrier\t romplcs. 
X Quenneii Rothschild Associates drew the larsdscapmg ler Manhattan Park. 

X Raquel Ramati Associates drew the 19B9 Southtown propou). 

X The Schnadelbach Partnership drew ^e rehabiMation of Blackwell Playground. 

X Weintraub R di Domenico drew Oetagors Park and the seawall, with arctssions by 
artist Tom Ottemess. 

X Martin Holub drew the Cultural Center 
X David Specter R Associates drew the Racquet C’us 
X Michael Fieldman R Partners drew the uhooi. py)$ 217. 

X Tanner Leddy Maytum Stacy and Margaret Kelfand are drawing the stabilization 
of Octagon Tower, with accessions by anisT David Ireland. 

X Weintraub ar>d di Domenico is drawing the east promenade. wKh accessions by 
artifts Agnes Oersnis, Jodi Pinto, Albert Paley. and Robert Morris. 

X Vollmer Associates » drawing the east scawa'i 
X Xarahan/Schwarting '» drawing the rehabilitation of The Tram stations. 

X John Milner Associates h drawing the stabilization of the Renwick Ruin. 

X Langan Engirteering R environmental Services o dratwng the Southpoint seawall. 

X Sasaki Associates is drawing the Southpoint promenades. 

X Santiago Calatrava Vails and FTl Happold are d'awing the Southpomt 
pavilion. 
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200.041 

210,043 

220.545 

231.572 

243.191 

5300040 PROFFEES-PARKINCVTRAFFICAMALYSIS 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9300090 PROF FEES4}THER 

40oe 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5300000 PROF FE60S1TE MANAGEMENT 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5WOO70 PROF *KS-FACIUTY MANAGEMENT 

14000 

’’S.OX 

157M 

18,938 

17.364 

9300-080 Pf^ SBVVICE-ENCINEERtNQ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

5300090 PROF SERVICE-OONO 5UR^ 

3.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S300100 PROP 8ERViCE-«^ DEFT 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

5370000 fNSP PEES41 10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5370010 INSP FEESELEVATOR 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53704920 INSP FE£S-SPRiNKL£R 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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sai7frg30 WSP FEES'^nRE A^W SURVEY 

Si7^0tfi INSPFE^^TH&t 

S3flO-OCO A£MERT($(NQflNARKEnNQ/PRO«IOnON 

$390400 SftOKERAOE FEES 

$*00420 MAHAOeuemFEEEXF-eDC 

$410400 6SMIMARS4TRMMNO 

$430400 UNIFORM 0(PO<SE 

$440400 TRAVEL 4 MEALS 

$450400 DUES 4 SUSSCRIRHONS 

$460400 POST4M3E/METER 

$470400 COMIHTTER PROCESSING FEES 

5460400 GOVERN UCrfEEaCHARGES 

6600400 PHOTOCOPYING 

OSOGO^O PRIFH’S/REPROOUCIIONS 

$610400 MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSE 

SS20400 TOOLS 4 EQUIPWEMT 

$630410 EQUIPMEMT RENTAL 

$530430 VEHICLE EXP/PART8 • REPAIRS 


0 0 

9 0 

0 0 

0 c 

9 6 

0 0 

0 0 

760 3 IOC 

9 C 

0 0 

ft 0 

0 0 

ft 400 

9 0 

6Sft $3,743 
400 3 000 

0 ft 

0 0 


9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

3.309 

9 

9 

0 

0 

430 

0 

55 360 
2.100 
0 
0 


fomrirnmi' 

0 0 

0 G 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

3.3t$ 3.431 

0 9 

0 9 

0 ft 

0 0 

441 463 

0 9 

$8,149 61.067 

2.209 2.319 

0 ft 

0 0 
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RootcviU UUaid Optratiiii Corporation 
State ofNftvr Yoilc 

ROOaSVEIiY XflXJttlD oraULTZSIQ C0R9<»A.TXC»I 
pftOPOSZO BUDGST FOR rXflCXXi tSRR 1997-98 
AND ORSRXTZNa FLAM FOR 1998-97 


Tho Financial Flan ii sulanicced to maac aeatutory and DOB 
re^lrenents. and accordingly consiat of: (A) background 
information and a narrative description of revenues and 
expenditures by dapartmonta; (B) financial plan schedules, 
including detailed btKigeted revenues and expenditures for the 
current and prior fiscal year by departments; and (C) narrative 
description along with a financial susraary of plannad 
capital/discretionary expenditures for the Ciacal year. 


A. BACKGROUND AND NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION 

Chapter 899 of the Laws of 1984 established the Roosevelt Island 
Oij^racing Corporation (*RIOC*) to develop, manage, and operate Roosevelt 
Island as a new residential coessunity, pursuant to a 99-year Master Less# 
entered into by the State and the City of New york in 1969. Prior to the 1984 
ACC. the State's obligations assumed under the lease were carried out 
inie^.ally and subsequently by the New Vork State Urban Development 
Corporation (*UDC*), the New York state Division of Housing and Censunity 
Renewal (*DHCR*). and the oot- for-profit corporation. Safe Affordable Housing 
for Everyone. Inc. (*SAKE‘}. 

Fiscal constraints and market conditions have limited RlOC'e 
ability to complete the 9,Q00-unlt residential comsunity originally conceived 
by the Philip Johnson/John Burgee Master Plan for Roosevelt Island which was 
incorporated into the Master Lease, end would have provided the critical ness 
necessary to support the Zslend'a services. However, only 2,100 units wire 
coiquleted in 1976 and 1.100 additional units were added in 1989. therefore, a 
State subsidy has been appropriated to cover the operating deficit. 


Since FY 1985/86. the annual operating subsidy has changed from 
$3.2 million in the first year of BZOC's oporatlon to $600,000 for fiscal 
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^Sb&aMttan Park, cha second phase of houslo^ in 1969, vdnlch now generates 
sigclficanc annual ground rent/tax equivalency paynencs to RXOC; such 
payments from the first phase of housing are not availahls to help support 
Island services because they are pledged to UDC bonds to help flnwce 
Roosevelt Island' a initial infraatrucctire. 

HOC has stareed ialhljaelvee to aetualise self-^suffieiMcy, such as 
*i&pXeaaatiag efforts for the developMAt of Seuthtoea (3000 eaidta of housing 
and ccaaereial deveXopMeiit) » privatisatloe of the Xslead steea pLint, 
pesalhle dereXopMat of a aarina/ and prlvatisaciea or naaagiwsat traaafar of 
various faeiXitioa and ^^atlo&s* HOC haa reorgaaised aad lapIoiMated 
haaageaeae offioieaoiea to spar aolf-euffleiaBor aad less reXleaeo oo state 
appropriatiOBS. xt is aatioipated that Jtzoc wilX he seIf>auffloi«st ia the 
SMUct fsnr yeara. 


The aooseveXt ZsXaad ooiManity predated the creation of the 
ftaeaeveXt Xslaad. Operating Corporation <hXOC) • Tha ftata Legialatuxe'a 
enaotnaat of tha KXOC aet ia 1964 reprosoated both tha eXarifloatiea of the 
cbieetives for Roosevelt Xslaad aad aa iasreasad ooewiitaent to tbaa. It ms 
realised that aa agnaoy# apeelfically sad eaeXusively’ dsrvoted to thaaa 
objectives, would beat assure that these objeetives were aet. 

at tha tiae RXOC wee exeatedf the Master Plan had oaXy been 
partially iiq»leaented beoauae of tha fiaoal oriels that both the City and 

ftace ej^eriaaoed ia the eid-tSTO'e, The Naeter Plan wee a gread 

urbaa vision for Roesevelt Xalaad ae a mined iaeane, self*suffieieatr ftaily 
oriented eonaunity of 20«000 resideata. The reaidential portion of the 
Master riaa ooepleted prior to the fiscal orlsis is ksnam as "Morthtom fhsee 
X** which consists of four large llltchsll>>Lasua housing dovelepsM&ts providiag 
3.100 units of nixed- incoaa housing. In addition, coavasrcial spaces, five 
aini -‘Schools, an athletic feeiliey, e park, playground and sporcsfield, a 
parking garage, as aerial tramway <»>nnectlng the Island ce Kanhatcaa, aad 
other Island infrastruetura have been built. 

ZB Kay 1986, the RIOC Boerd approved the sublease for a 1.106 unit 
residential project (Morthtown Phase IX/Manbattan Park} , including 224 low- 
Income units. This housix^ construction was the first new rssidantial 
construction on the Island in ten years. Construction was completod durix^f 
the Pall of 19S9 and has increased the Island's residential population by 
approximately fifty percent. 

Although the developoent of 2.000 units at "Southtown*. the last 
major roBalBing residential site under the original Johnson /Burgee Master 
Plan, has been delayed by xmfavorable local real aetata conditions, 

SouthtowQ has not been abandoned. Southtown's completion remains u important 
RIOC goal. 'The additional 2,000 units will provide tha critical mass 
necessary to generate suffieiwit revenues to support the Island's sezviees. 
without a state subsidy. 
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... uncircaiACies, 

RXOC 1« axploring aicematlw way* of fi n a nc inf tb« lofirastxuctura axO. Uss 
(oqpeaaive tmys of davaX^ing SottChtowa. An Invaatiaaac Worluhop la tbm fall 
<1995} conc«aerat:«d on eha chAlXeiigo Caciag Southcowa davaloptoaat, and 
raBulead in an itFQ iasuad for cha davalopaeaC of ^uthtowa. July 1996. 

Otbar pro j acta ara moving forvard, aa wall, nine loras of eha 
plannad IS'-acre <3etagon Park, to eha north of tha ifaniutcan Park 
davalopaant. waa eoaplatad. Tha ramaining six acraa ara haing phaaad in aa 
work on cha third vatar tunnal on thia aiea ia oeoplacad by the mc 
Deparcaanc of Snviroo&ancal Precaction (*DBP'). ^a park la balng paid for 
largaly.by SQBA graata, and the QG9 aa part of tha final phase of tha water 
tunnel project within tha park. Oaaign for cha stabilisation of the landnar) 
Octagon Tower ruin and tha aurrounding chraa-acra ecological park with 
additional l^fBA auanies. matching grants and DBP water tunnel aoniai haa 
begun. The New York State School Conatsuefion Authority ecaiplated 
conatnwcion of an dOO seat x-8 elementary school; and an ll-eourt indoor 
tennis facility leased by RZOC to a private sports lumagar has bean 
completed. Finally, RIOC eentinuaa to manage the rebuilding of the island's 
seawalls. 


la order to meat the growing daBwnda of a developing Comsunity 
while at the saite tima staying within the constraints placed on RIOC by the 
current fiscal situation. RICC continues to Inplanant new efficianeias to 
rsduct expenditures and to explore the development of underutilized 
facilities and sites on the island to generate revanua to carry out its 
missioc. 


Zn creating RZOC, the State Legislature in many respacts creatad 
tha eguivalene of a 'municipality, * charged with providing essential saxvieac 
and RBintalning public haalth and safety, as well as responsibility for 
completing the Island's daveXopment. Tha attraction of private inveataent 
necessary to insure the ccspletioa of the Island's development, which, in 
turn, will provide the residential, off-island visitor and tourist 
population necessary to support operating budget sel(>sufficiency, is 
contingent en the maintenance of Rooeevelt Island as a safe, clean, and 
attractive community. 


RZOC legisleclon become effective in 1984. Members of the Board of 
Directors were appointed during 1985. and RZOC aaeuned complete operational 
responsibility ia January 1966. The RZOC Act provides for seven public 
members aspointed by the Governor with tha consent of the Senate and two mx^ 
officio members, tee ex-officio nasiber le the Cosztissioner of the State 
Division of fltousiag and Cosseunlty Reasval, who sen^s as Cbalnoan and Chisf 
Sxecutivs Officer of the Corporation. The other ex-offleio msmber im the 
Director of the Division of Budget. The Statute provides ttet, of the seven 
public members appointed by the Qovsmer, two shall be residents and two 
•hall be rtcanesded by the Mayor of the City of Rev York, one of whom shall 
also be a resident. Currently, five (5) public asmbers including three 
resident members serve on the Board with the two ex-'Offleio menbere. 
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uu« i»oara ot DircHct&rs. HIOC conducts two broad 

types of activities on a daily besis by its President and Chief Operatlnc 
Officer and ocher adstinisctacore organized into operating departments. To 
carry out Rioc'a statutor/ »aadates. RXOC carries out two broad types of 
activities: 1] c^raCional aetivitlee provide day-to-day essential services 
CO Che Island cooagnjnity. end 2) discretionary activities repair and maintai 
the Island's aging 20-year old infrastructure as well ae plan, design and 
develop new inf restructure . However, it should be noted that the original 
Master Plan may rmesaitm change in order to build Souchtown and eoopXete othe. 
vital components of Roosevelt Island. 

RIOC eo^loys various means and organizational structures to achievi 
its goals. Host of RIOC's etnpl^^yees are engaged in delisting priaszy 
services to the eoseiunity, including on-golng suilntenaaee of the Island's 
grounds and facilities, public safety, and transportation. ‘Rie reMiniog 
an^loyees constitute the admlnietrative and support staff who provide the 
financial, legal, planning, engineering, ajid oversight aeclvlties necessary 
for RIOC to comply with all governmental and other regulations and 
requirements. While RIOC performs most of these services in-house. RXOC ^es 
subcontract certain services. For example, both the operation of the aerial 
ccajmcav and the aotorgate parking facility are operated by Independent 
contractors. In each case, RIOC pays for the cost of operating these 
facilities, plus a managenenc fee. However. RXOC Is exploring ways of 
reducing expenditures for transportation and other progreina with, innovative 
management agraemeocs. 

Roosevelt Island operations are fuiuM primarily by a number c£ 
sources: ground rents from Northtown Phase II (Manhattan Park), coaeiercial 
rents, fees and ocher revenues generated from Island operations, and State 
appropriations. RXOC is In the process of implementing initiatives that will 
reduce operating expenses and Increase revenues: (i) attrited staff; (ii) the 
tram console operetor elimination; <ili) reduction of parts and tt^plies, and 
(iv) reduction of consulting services. 


^ * AdmittiegyaPirtn 

RIOC is organized into seven (7) departments that function under 
the day-to-day supervision of its Presidmt/Chief Operating Officer. 

The ftepartnents are responsible for overall nanagenimt, fiscal control, 
policy recommendations and direction of all RIOC activities. 

The Fioanciel affairs Depeztaant is responsible for all RZCC 
financial activities: operating and capital budget preparation and 
isqplementation. revenue and expense monitoring, control and forecasciXM}, cash 
Investmenc. as well ais financial analysis for managerial decision-making and 
planning. This department manages the financial resources of RiOC's three 
funds: operating, eepital/dlscretionary end special projects. The Busan 
Resources and Cosmiunlty Relations Department carries out personnel sad 
supportive functions for the Corporation. TTiis department includes tZui 
affirmative action officer, personnel, and records nansgtssenc. 
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ay a uocal (lovazsaenc Racord. 

nanaganvant B^rovemanc Fund (USRMIF) grant for an invacEory/planning prolacc 
riot only was on inventory of RIOC records cotcjlecad but a Racords Ratention 
Schadula for all records created at RIOC was produced. RIOC has aasesaed Its 
management needs and has developed a long-terx records raanagananc plan. The 
Computer Services Q^poronant consist of computer services, and networks. 

Public Safety governs the safety of island residents, eonmsreial 
facilities, and related peace effort# in coordination with the City of New 
York Police Department. Legal Affairs Oepartnenc consist of ths Seneral 
Counssl, cotoierclal leasing, and spscial outslds eounssl. Englnasrlng and 
Capital Projects department oversees engineering, infrastructure and related 
efforts such as daveloisient and mainceztance of the Seawall, Motorgate, and 
Southtown. Transportation and Facilitisa Department consist of gsnassl 
oversight of maintenance activities for Hotcrgate, Bus Garage, Dock, Tram, 
AVAC. and other facilities at RIOC. 

Revenue sources include interest income, various payments fro* 
Roosevelt Island Associates {the developers of Hanhattan park) and Kain 
Street parking revenue. The accurate forecast of interest income is very 
difficult. Interest Incons is dependent on variables such as pattars of 
inflow and outflow of cash, Che ganecal rate of interest, and the specific 
races of interest for various types of accounts as well as Invsatasnta and 
the allocation of RIOC caah between three types of accounts: checking 
accounts, money market accounts and investments (ctrtif ieates of daposit. 
treasury bills, etc.). 

TO perk for limited periods of time on .Roosevelt Island's one 
street. Main Street. RIOC rtguires parking permits 24-hours a day. 365 days 
per year. Main Street parking permit revenues depend on three factors: the 
number of Main Street parking spaces available, the number of hours a day 
these spaces will be utilized, and the fee charged to the parker. 

Currently, there axe seven parking machines in use. Five machines 
dispense parking tickets on Main Street at the approximate rate of 25 cents 
for a 20-minute period, or SO cents for a 40-ninute period covering SO 
spaces. TWO machines cover additional spaces on North Main scrssc, 
providing parking permits at $1 pec hour for a maximum of 6 hours. RIOC 
will explore less costly parking machines to reduce operating expenses. 

As previously mentioned, RIOC receives no ground rent/tax 
eguivalency payments from tbs four Northtown Fhaae I housing companies, since 
these payments were dedicated to OOC bonds which financed Roosevelt Zelend's 
initial infrastructure. RIOC does receive such payments, howa-ver, from 
Roosevelt Island Associates ('RIA'), ths developers of Manhattan park la 
Northtown Phase II. In PY 1351/92. RIA began to make base rent payaante to 
RIOC as per the Leaae Agreement among UDC, RIA and RIOC. Base rant coosists 
of two components — ground rant and period fixed payments. Ground rent is 
$100,000 par year payable on a snnchly basis. RIOC began to receive these 
payments In January, 1992, 
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V,.. ^UK lira: period fixed payment was 

$1,900,000. also payable on a monthly basis 'calculated at $153,333 per 
aonth) . The lease provides that period fixed payments will increase by 
$100 . :do per year or $8,333 per month commencing each subsequent January 
1st. The first period fixed payment was scheduled to begin in January, 1992. 
However, because the amount that RIA paid RIOC for Manhattan Park 
construction oversight payments ($739,520 by January 1, 1992), was credited 
against tha initial inatalLment. RICC did not bagin to receive these monthly 
payments until May, 1992. 

In FV 1992/93 RIOC received $1,769 million in base rent payments 
£rcm RlA; in FV 1993/94, RIOC recaived $2,225 million; in FV 1994/95, RIOC 
received $2,325 million. In FV 1995/96, RICC was scheduled to receive $2.42$ 
million in ground rent and period fixed payments, reflecting the $100,000 in 
annual ground rent and period fixed payments of $191,667 for Che first nine 
months of FV 1995/96 and $200,000 per montfl for tha last three months 
commencing January 1, 1996. RIOC anticipates $2,525 Million RIA for 96/97. 

There is a third type of payment provided by the RIOC /RIA lease, 
referred to as Che first period percentage payment. The first period 
percentage payment for each laase year during the first period shall bo in at 
amount equal to the sum of 204 of gross income in excess of $22 million but 
less than $35 million and 104 of gross income exceeding $35 million. 

In addition Co these three main revenue sources, there may be 
several miscellaneous or minor revenue items, such as photocopying revet.ue 
for FOIL requests and RFP' s, but it is impossible to forecast. The Statu 
operati.ng fund appropriacio.n for 96/97 is $600,000. 

Expense/Revenue: See attached schedule. 


Cepartment 2 - Grounds 

The Grounds Department Is responsible for the nai.ntenance and 
upkeep of ail parks, open spaces, streets, sewers, infrastructure and certain 
public facilities on Roosevelt' Island. It is staffed by handy persons and 
porters working directly under the direction of the Director of 
Transportation and Facilities who reports Co the President. In addition to 
Che work performed by RIOC's full-time itsft, lawn mowing and landscaping 
services have been provided through contracts with local firms in the Spring 
through Fall months. RICC will explora providing these service in houee to 
reduce operating expanses. 

Roosevelt island's infraetructure and facilities require greater 
maintenance end repairs, especially as a result of 20 years of wear and tear. 
While the completion of Southcown and the rest of Che Island's planned parks 
and facilities will reeuit in e 60% increase ;n residents, Che marketing of 
underutilized spaces and facilities will generate an increase in day-users, 
visitors and tourists this fiscal year. 

Roosevelt Island serves as a site for construction of New York City's 
third water tunnel. The work is expected to continue through the 
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. kMUlwigs. 7tie 

iui.i( i.icy cturonlc dlseaaa hasplcals on either end of the Island aay 
include major capital inprovements , and New Vorh City Transit Authocity has 
initiated repair at the substation at Southpoint. Currently, there are 
several other ongoing capital construcclon projects on the Island. Seawall 
reconstruction, and scabiliiation of certain Island landmarks; Strecker lab. 
and related historical sites will continue to experience upgrades. 


Expenses /Revenue; Sea attached achedulea. 

Separtaest 3 - Bug garage 

Roosevelt Island was dasigned to be a limited traffic anvironnent. 
Ho parking other than by permit for Halted periods la allowed on the 
Island's one thoroughfare - Mein Street. JQl other cars must be left at the 
Nctorgate parking garage. UDC. OHCR. SAKE, and then RIOC, operated a frea 
minibus fleet prior to May 1, 1991, running from Motorgata to the Tram 
station. Tha servica was originally providad for free ao that reaidents woul 
not 'oa faced with living in a triple or quadruple fare zona — bus and tram 
fare on the Island and then bus and/or train fare in Manhattan. However, 
RIOC imposed a 10 cant fare in FT 1991/92 after the Roosevelt Island subway 
station openad and raised the fare to 25 cents, except for seniors and the 
disabled. 


Because of the Island's high concentration of special neads 
raslde-nts - children, the elderly and the disabled - the efficiency and 
regularity of bus service is critical. Since buses must sccoosnodata the 
handicapped, all are wheelchair accessible. RIOC busea operate on a 21- 
hour day t approximately) , 7 day/week schedule. 

As part of RICC traffic managament efforts, street bumps have been 
installed to assist in traffic and apeed control. Tha bumps have a negative 
effect on tha condition of the buses, however, the Bua Oarage is staffed by 
drivers, mechanics, and supervisors. They operate and maintain a fleet of 
twelve buses, that provide transportation to residents, visitors, hospitsl 
staff, other Island employees and tha Island's handicapped papulation. In 
addition, tha Agency's mechanics loalntain all vehicles opsrated by RIOC. 

In FV 1994/95, RIOC received five New Flyer low-floor busea that 
can also knetl; one paid for by the developers of Manhattan Rark to swet an 
obligation contained in ita lease with RIOC, and four financed through New 
York State's COP'S program--Certificates Of Participation. These buses — 
stata-of-the- arc vehicles — ore spacious, and air-conditioned, and beeausa oi 
their design, allow passangers to vary quickly enter and leave. This has 
reduced passenger boarding time, and greatly increased the efficiency of the 
Island public transportation. 

Expansea/Revanus: See attached schedules. 
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Th« Hotorgac* garaga, RIOC's largest net revenue generator, is 
located ac the 36th Avenue Bridge entrance to Roosevelt Island from Queens. 

It is the Island's only parking garage, where all resident and visitor 
vehicles mat park other than those parking for short periods of time on 
Main Streat. 

Motorgate is owned jointly by RIOC and RXA, the developers of 
Manhattan Park and Motorgate Phase II. The facility is currently managed for 
RIOC and RIA by the Zdieon Metro Parking Corporation. It is expected that 
Motorgate revenues will increase significantly in the medium to long-tem as 
the Island is developed. Although operating costs have increased over the 
pest feu years as a result of cost of living increases and inflation, RIOC 
has initiated certain cost cutting meesures, such as mail-in monthly 
payments, which have reduced Sdison Metro Tlorporat ion's on site staffing of 
the facility. Additional capital/discretionary expenditures in the Motorgate 
facility, including the installation of a centralized office, has enabled 
RIOC to institute further staff reductions. 

According to the Morthtown Phase II lease, during the first five 
years from the time that Motorgate II received a Certificate of Occupancy, 
RIOC was guaranteed a minimum monthly net revenue from both Motorgate I and 
II based on the average monthly net income it earned from Motorgate I alone. 
After the first five years, ell revenue# are shared betvMen RIOC and RIA on 
the basis of the ratio of Motorgate I spaces to total Motorgate spaces <61%) 
and Motorgate II spaces to total Motorgate spaces (39%) . The five year 
guaranteed minimum period ended pursuant to the lease on August 1. 1994, 

As part of its strategy to prevent a budget deficit in py 1991/92. 
RIOC increased Motorgate parking fees for both monthly parkers and daily 
transient users. In addition, all Roosavelt Island employees who formerly 
parked at ths Motorgate facility for free were charged S30 per month. These 
rate changes were effective May 1. 1991. 

Effective May 1, 1994, Motorgate parking rates were increased again 
by an average of 14%, for all categories of parkers except (because of market 
constraints) non-resident parkers. 'The purpose of the increase was to 
maintain RIOC at the same level of net annual income from Motorgate after the 
loss of its guaranteed monthly minimum in August 1994. At ths time the rate 
increase was instituted, it was assumed that the rata increase would provide 
this offset if there were no significant loss of Motorgate monthly users 
resulting from the rate increase. 

Expenses /Revenues; See the attached schedules. 


The Tram was installed May 1976 as a temporary measure because the 
63rd Street subway had not opened. Until the subway opened, in October 1989, 
the Tram served as the only direct means of conveyance to and from Manhattan 
for residents and workers. Although the subway has since opened, the tram has 
become an important means of alternative transportation to and from the 
Island— equivalent to the hue in other city neighborhoods. It has also become 
a major international tourist attraction that 9.Z0C expects will 
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— ^•veisua in tc« tucure. 

Tranaportacion by subway is noc always fsasible £sr special needs 
populations, therefore, the craniway facilitates transportation for the 
disabled and the elderly. The Tran also serves as an altamativa when subway 
service is interrupted, especially since there Is no other mass 
transportation directly to Manhattan. 

The Tran has proven to be a popular filmlns location as wall. 
Although RJOC has bean United in the fees it can Inpose because of the 
State's f lining policy, it does result in some additional revanua and a graat 
deal of increased good 'will, making the Tran a ayahol of Mew vorlc. indeed, it 
is so popular that the Universal Studios thane park in rlorida features the 
Roosevelt Island Tran attacked by King Kong as a thriller ride. The 
Universal Studios license agreement for this purpose has, through ttsTch 31, 

1995. earned in exesss of $47, '728 in revenue for RIOC, and can bo expected 
to produce more revenue is the coming yeara". 

RIOC is attempting to develop Roosevelt Island aa a deatination 
point to attract riders who typically may not cone by subway. For axanpla, 
RIOC has installed a fitness trail along the promenade, published a -Malking 
Tour* map of Roosevelt Island, and actered into a llcanaa agreement with a 
tennis facility manager to develop an Indoor tennis facility at the base of 
the Tram which has bean attracting significant numbers of off -Island users 
who come by Tram. Thia year, aa part of its revenue generating initiatives, 
two events were held on undeveloped land, one selling seats to over 3,000 Mew 
Yorkers to view Many's Fireworks from the aouthem tip of the Island; and the 
second, sponsoring an old-fashioned fair attracting ovar 18.000 Maw Yorkers. 
Each event drew additional tram ridership. 

RIOC continues to pursue all means of reducing the tram's operating 
deficit. One of these efforts was successful when in February 1994, tba Mew 
York City Office of Management and Sudget COMB') agreed to reimburse RIOC 
tor senior citizen use of the Tram for tba period from July 1, 1990 to 
Oecember 31, 1993. and guarterly thereafter. In the early part of the FY 
1994/95 RIOC received $233,000 in senior discount fare raimbursement for the 
period from July 1990 to December 1993. RIOC expects to receive approximately 
S65, 000-S70, 000 annually for senior citizen reimbursement. Unfortunately, 
the NYC Board of Education has rejactad RIOC's reguest for reimbursement for 
students using the tram to commute to and from school based on city and 
regulatory raguirenents . 

To reduce expenses furthsr, RIOC aubmittsd an application to the 
Mew York State Department of Labor to permit tba tram console booth staffing 
only when required, such as during certain weather and nainter,ar.ee 
conditions, as well as all other similarly constructed trams in the country, 
rathar than full-time. The application was approved by the Department of 
Labor and vms upheld in Tlpril 1994 by the Industrial Appeals Board on aa 
appeal brought by the union. This cbiusge will be phased in effective July, 

1996. Once implmeaced, savings are estimated between $90,000 to $145,000 
annually, depanding on the attrition rate of reassigned console operators. 
RIOC is also beginning to e^^lore weye of eliminating the $215,000 insurance 
premium required by the outside management company. 
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train management ^lile 

recainir .9 necessary tram expertise and transferring jurisdiction of tJse tran 
CO the MTA. 

Expenses /Revenues: See Che attached schedules. 

Eepartaenc 6 - Blaclc vell House 

One of Che oldest farmhouses in Mew York City. Blackwell Rouse is a 
landmark restored by the Urban Oeveloi^ent Corporation in the early 1970 's. 
Because it is more than 200 years old, and was restored as a famhousa. it is 
relatively fragile and its comnarcial use is limited. However, it has great 
cultural and historical significance. The farmhouse, located in the heart of 
town with its surrounding park and playground, is a source of prida to the 
rasidar.cs and the State. It serves as an attraction for tourists «ed has 
been a site for commercial photographers. *rn the past it has been used as a 
reception and conference facility for RIOC. In an effort to insure the 
continuing maintenance of this landmark while reducing the burden on RIOC’s 
budget, in SY 1951/93, RIOC entered into a 10-year agraemant for the lease of 
Blackwell House to a private firm. Under the terms of the agreement, the 
tenant agreed to pay rant after an initial 'investment* period, maintain the 
facility in a manner consistent with its landmark status, absorb the cost of 
utilities, improvements and day-to-day maintenance/repairs of the facility, 
and permit access by the community for certain community sponsored 
activities. The agreement provided that RICC would continue Co be 
responsible for major capital improvements. 

Bxpenses/Rever.ues : See the attached schedules. 

D«oarL.TLehS.-'Lj.,.soorEiaar,lt 


Sportspark, located south of the Tram, is about a mile from the 
present town center. Open all-year-round, with fine sports facilities, a 
competitior. site pool, and full size basketball court. Sportspark is a 
potential revenue source despite its underutilization. The Mew york city 
Board of Education has. in the past, rented its gyn facilities. Several 
commercial summer camps have rented the swimming pool. With the completion of 
the new school on the Island, which contains a gym, RIOC. in consultation 
with the community, is considering whether off-Island users or an alternative 
use should be sought for the facility to help defray facility expenses. RXOC 
nay engage a consultant to (1) otaxlmize the revenue generating capacity of 
the island's outdoor sports facilities and undeveloped land and (ill develop 
or implement a marketing strategy for the opsration of Sportspark as a aports 
complex, or develop the facility for an alternative cossterclal enterprise, 
or a* a mixed-use oonoiercial enterprise capable of covering operating costs, 
generating significant off-Island usage and tram ridership, and eventually 
providing revenue to RIOC at levels similar to those currently generated by 
the Roosevelt leland Racquet Club. 

Expenses /Revenues: See the attached schedules. 

Penertmen r 9 - Community Center 
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:r.* center provides meeting rooms for ccnmunlty needs and groups. 

This space is used by resident associations for covm meetings, by Rioc for 
3oard Meetings and for voter registration drives, etc. RTOC will explore the 
feasibility of tuning the operation of the Center to an entity capable of 
fully managing the Center, and generating revenue for RIOC. 

Expenses /Revenues: See the atteched schedules. 

Deoartment S - AVAC 

The Aueonated vacuum System (AVAC) is an undarground vacuum 
collection system for refuse, avoiding the necessity for garbage trucks and 
pickups on tha Island. Installad originally by Che Urban Oavelopment 
Corporation, it is highly efficianc and considared to be a state-of-the-art 
system. It currently operates at 254 capacity and is a great asset for future 
development, as the Infrastructura and system are already installed. It Is 
staffed and operated by the New York City Department of Sanitation, with no 
payroll cost to RIOC. RIOC supplies equipment, lealntsnance and capital 
improv«tients . 

Expenses /Revenues : See the attached schedules. 


3epAAtaent...lQ-.c. Eubltc. Satesy 

Roosevelt Island, because it is relatively inaccessible to City 
services, the 3<th Avenue Bridge to Queens is tha only vehicular access, 
maintains its own unarmed Public Safety force. Almost fifty percent of RIOC's 
Public Safety expenses are reimbursed by the Northcown Phase I Housing 
Compar.ies for vertical patrols of the buildings, the isenediate exterior, at 
well at island-wide protection; RIOC receives a smaller peyment from the 
developers of Northtown Phase II (Hanhattan Park) for exterior patrols and 
Island-wide protection only. Public Safety, in addition to patrol services 
within the residential buildings, patrol Che Island's streets, facilities, 
grounds, vacant lots, vacant buildings, undeveloped sites, alleys, plates, 
seawall promenades and playgrounds, and enforcas tha Island's strict traffic 
and parking regulations Co insure that the limited traffic envlronnanv; 
isposed by Che Master Plan is complied with end thee emergency vehicles have 
easy passage on the Island's one narrow street. Public Safety also responds 
CO calls for help both within and without tha residential buildings, which 
have been increasing because of an aging senior population on the one hand 
and an Increaaing number of teenagers on the other. 

Three thousand (3,000) hospital workers are employed in both 
hospitals at aither end of town. Many of these employees drive to work, often 
creating traffic snarls on Main Street. Construction workers drive cars, and 
heavy equipment, through town. Much of the heavy aquipeiant end construction 
sites are hazardous and create dangerous situations as work progresses, 
requiring protection of the public. Obdeveloped sites such as 
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patrsl. Many of the approximately l.aoo pacianta at the cs»o hospitals are 
permitted daily passes through town. Aa disabled individuals, maay in 
wheelchairs, most with physical handicaps, some AtSS patients, some alco- 
holics, they recruire special protection and sometiaias special policing. 
Hundreds of other Island eivloyaea, teachers, merchants, ths gansral public 
and touriats add to the traffic and number of individuals frequenting the 
Island daily. 

A r.uaher of fairly rscent events have placed additional demands on 
the Public Safety weparcaacc. (1! The Transit Authority has recomended that 
Bloc station officers at the street level outside the station round-the- 
clock. since transient visitors have increased considerably since the subway 
opened. Aa a result, the Public Safety Deparcoent has been instrumental la 
apprehending those who coanlt crimes in the subway and run up into the street 
on Booseveic Island and those who comic cflmes on Che Island and atceivc to 
escape via subway, (iil With full occupancy of Manhattan Park, the Island's 
population has increatad, requiring increased patrols in and near the 
facilities and parks and property naintalned by Rioc. iiil) Manhattan Park's 
Motorgata extension has vastly increased the ares to be patrolled In that 
facility. The Hotocgate design did not cake security concerns into 
consideration, resulting in the multiplication of exit and entrance 
opportunities that are difficult to patrol. (Iv) Multiple construction 
projects, construction workers, traffic, and dangerous work sicst also 
continue to tax this department. Iv) With Che completion of Phase One of 
Octagon park, thousands of additional visitors are attracted to Roosevelt 
Island each year. |v) The level of mischief has recently increased on 
Roosevelt Island due to the increase in families with teenage childran. 
Including those who have moved into Manhattan Park; and tvi) the iaqpact of 
additional events and further development resulting from RIOC's revenue 
generating initiatives will begin to appear as the Island's parks, 
recreational facilities and commercial spaces and fatiiitias are further 
utilized, developed and/or enhanced. This will btir.g more people to Roosevelt 
Island to use its resources; tourists, day-visitors, ate. In order to address 
recent and expected escalating demands without increasing staff. RIOC's 
Public Safety Department continues to implement innovative solutions 
including Che shifting of personnel schedules. 

Expense s/ Revenue : See the attached schedules, 
necarment 11 --Coimsrelsl Operations 

Commercial Operations is responsible for renting RIOC comserelal 
spaces (Main Street retail stores, Sportspark, Rlackwsll House and Motorgate. 
etc.), collecting their rente, developing/enforcing the leasee for these 
spaces, and marketing vacant spaces to develop new revenue sources. KXOC 
leases approximately 20,000 square feet of grou.hd floor commercial space from 
the Morthtown Phase I housing companies at a cost of $3 per square foot. 

This space is in turn aub-lsased to retail and commercial businassee. 

At present, nearly all of the Corporation's available commercial 
space is leased. Average lease revenues ara approxiaacsiy flfesen dollars 
per square foot, a twenty five percent increase over occupied rental space 
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comaserctal tenants are experiencing difficulties in meeting lease 
ubllgatloDS. In addition to the current economic conditions affecting all 
retail businesses, these difficulties are exacerbated by the llmtttd market 
on the Island and the preference of many residents to do their purchasing in 
the greater variety of stores in Manhattan or ths leas axpenslva stores in 
Queens- There is virtually no reverse flow of potential customers from off- 
Island patronizing coseiercial eatabliahmsncs. It is hoped that this 
situation will improve with the completion of the Island's residential and 
commercial development at Southtown. 

under the terms of a Revenue Re-Allocation Agreement entered Into 
by the 'Urban Develqpnanc Corporation, the Division of the Budget and RIOC in 
1986, RXOC was entitled to receive the revenue from the retail spaces located 
In the Morthtown Phase 1 buildings for a five year period, and tRlC was 
entitled to receive such revenue thereafte/'. In 1993, the parties negotiated 
an extension of RIOC's right to continue to receive such revenue for an 
additional three years. Discussions are now underway to extend this right 
permanently after 199S in recognition of adminiscrativa expanses incurred by 
RIOC in managing those properties each year and the lack of other revenue 
available from Northcown phase I housing companies to offset RIOC's cost of 
delivering Island services to Northtown Phase I residents. 

Revenues for this depertmenc are also derived from permit fees 
charged for filming movies, television features, coimarcials, and still 
photography. In addition, RTOC receives revenues from the operator of the 
enclosed tennis structure in the area under the 59th Street Bridge. The 
developer has absorbed the entire cost of constructing and operating this 
facility. 


RIOC has a number of underutilized or unused resources that 
reorese.nt a significant source of additional revenue to the Island 
including! 5 mini3chools--vacated by the MVC Board of Education when the ne*w 
school was built, requiring significant investment to qualify for a 
Certificate of Occupancy under City code and to achieve compliance under the 
Americans with Disabilities Act,- an abandoned chapel which has the potential 
for conversion into a waterfront catering facillcy: and remaining retail 
spaces on Hein Street. RIOC will aggressively market these spaces. 

Expenses /Revenues: See attached schedule. 


Dgnartnep'- 11 - Pl.nning and ITveloaiient 

Planning and development ectlvlties are an important part of the 
Engineering and Capital Projects Department. Capital projects have bean 
limited to health and safety related projects, such as saawall/prosanades and 
upgrading of Infrastrueture built almost ED years ago. In ordar to cooplate 
othar developmant, each department will assist in genarating revenue to cover 
cost for significant projects including perks, lendmark stabilization and 
housing development. RIOC believes that Southtown Is an attractive site for 
developers, ttost iaportantly, Southtown will provide the critical mass 
needed on the Island to fully eupport the retail shops 
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residaocs at Souchcown would pcovida aufficienc additional revanua co make 
RIOC aelt-sufficienc. To move the Southtown project forward, adjuetaanta co 
Che plan and RFP developed in 1989 may be required, aa dlecuaeed at che 
cnveecaeat workabop in October 1995. 


expense! /Revenues : See attached schedule. 
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s«« attached echaduXe. 
c. oiaerveioBary Ucpioiditiuras 

RlOC'f discrotionary proorais is dedicated to two (2) objectivos: 

(i) niaintaining oxisting Island infrascructuxor such of tdiich. was built over 
2C years ago and <ii) creating new island infrastructure to accoansodace tha 
future deveXosnent of the Island. Currancly, both of these objectliras take 
on increased urgency, because they are tha Eoundatlos upon ^ich RIOC will 
become self-sufficient. Qiscretionaxy funds for infrastructure aaiiitenar.ee/ 
upgrading ara necessary to continue to reverse tbe considerable 
infrastructure deterioration that has already occurred. This deterioration 
mostly due to the age of the island's infrastructure. RZOC will explore 
assistance fr^ the Amy Corp of Engineers. ?EMA and related resources for 
infrastructure and discretionary projects. . 

In recent years. RIOC has confronted this problem and begun to 
reverse this trend of deteriorating infrastructure in certain areas. la the 
next few years, this infrastructure staintananee effort will be costinued, nc 
only because failure to do so will result in increased insurance risks and 
greater capital/dlscxatioTiary coses, but because neglect of the existing 
infrastructure is inconsistent with the planned further development of the 
Island. It is these factors that guide RXOC's capital program, pending 
available resources resulting from revenues generated. Discretionary project 
for this fiscal year ara outlined below, and remaining funds will be used fo: 
priority discretionary projects mentioned in previous financial plans, and 
for unforeseen emergencies. 


1. Seawall Design and Construction $ 6S0.000 

Contract S9S-9^87 DEP Seawall AA. BB, CC under construction. Kase 
ZI construction costs, cost related to extension of contract 
length, and oversite costs. 

2. Renwick Ruin Stabilization {Smallpox Hospital) S 100,000 

Estimated costs for emergency stabilization, design costs, and 
project managenent a construction managenent. 

3. Motorgate corbel repairs S 100,000 

Estimated costs of repairs, design costs, project nanagemimit and 
conetruction aanageneat. 

4. Good Shepard Chapel Plaza Repairs 

5. Good Shepard Chapel Repairs 

6. Purchase of Tram parts 

7. AVAC Pipe Repairs 


Xt 


$ 275,000 

$ 100,000 
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OUUUUT rUK FISCAL YEAR 19S6-97 $1,435,000 


Operating 

cod Shepard Chapel Plaza Repairs $25,000 
ood Shepard Chapel Repairs $50,000 
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Mr. Horn. We thank you for those prepared remarks. I’ve got 
about 10 prepared questions. So, I’ll start with my 10 minutes, and 
Mrs. Maloney, I’m sure, has another 10, and maybe we’ll all go to 
20 apiece, but let’s go through them, because it will bring out a lot 
of this. 

Your testimony questions, obviously, the credibility of the $500 
million fi^re. So has everybody else’s testimony questioned that. 
Did the city ever prepare an appraisal of any sort, even if it was 
just a seat of the pants estimate in its internal memoranda, that 
concerns Governors Island and the possible value it might be? 

Mr. Levine. As I said, Mr. Chairman, we don’t have a formal ap- 
praisal. We’ve talked to a lot of people, developers, builders, and 
real estate experts, people who are familiar with the harbors. 

As it stands now, just to maintain the island, it would be tough 
to sell it for $1 or to give it away. What the important thing is, 
it has to be prepared for development. The Federal Government 
cannot just expect to sell this for $500 million, which is not going 
to happen. 

There has to be a rational plan 

Mr. Horn. Well, we’re obviously not talking the historic zone. 
We’re talking the rest of the island, and has any thought been 
given to that? 

One, I’ve heard about 10 different figures here on the cost of pro- 
tection, maintenance, et cetera, in the interim period prior to sale 
or prior to whatever happens to the Island, if it isn’t going to be 
a sale; but what kind of staff work has been done within the city 
of New York that isolates that custodial cost which you had up to 
$40 million a year as something at one point? 

Now that might be based on hotel rates I’m paying here, which 
seem like $40 million a year compared to $10 million a year 

Mr. Levine. But you were lucky enough to get a room. Our ho- 
tels are full. 

Mr. Horn. Tell me you’ve done me a favor. 

Mr. Levine. We have. 

Mr. Horn. I wouldn’t mind it if, when I walk on the streets, 
they’re filthy, but that’s OK. Don’t get me started on that. 

Mr. Levine. Well, I guess, with all due respect, Mr. Chairman, 
I would strongly disagree with that. 

Mr. Horn. Well, I’ll take you to Fulton Street, to start with then. 

I’d like to take the bunch on the MTA, and I hear they’re not the 
mayor’s responsibility, but somebody ought to change a State law 
so it is the mayor’s responsibility, and at least get them to put 
signs up to get to the subways. It’s the most unsigned city I’ve ever 
seen and, if you want convention visitors here, which you get de- 
spite signing subways, let me just get started on what I would do 
tomorrow, if I were the city manager running around telling people 
to get the job done. 

Mr. Levine. Well, Mr. Chairman, I can only — I’m prepared to de- 
bate the state of New York City as long as possible. We agree with 
you that the mayor should run the subways and the MTA 

Mr. Horn. Right. 

Mr. Levine [continuing]. But I think you would be wise to look 
around, ask a lot of people, because just last week this was the city 
most people want to live in. It is the capital of the world, and 
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Mr. Horn. And that poll was taken where, in Albania? 

Mr. Levine [continuing]. Well try to do whatever we can to 
make it better, but — to make it better, but I think you should real- 
ly hold your fire about New York City, because it’s a very weak ar- 
gument. 

Mr. Horn. Yes. I want to know what staff work has been done 
here, and what realistic staff work has been done. So what are we 
talking about? 

Mr. Levine. Well, we — as I’ve said, we’ve talked to a lot of peo- 
ple, Mr. Chairman, but, you know, let’s look at it specifically, and 
let’s look at it pragmatically. 

The fact of the matter is, the facts of this situation have the Fed- 
eral Government putting a price tag of $500 million on this island. 
That renders the situation unsellable. As I said in my testimony, 
it would be hard pressed for any developer to come in and even buy 
this property for $1. 

We’ve talked to some people who are involved in this. We’ve 
talked to some educational institutions. Nobody is taking this seri- 
ously until the Federal Government gets serious about that. 

So, we can talk about appraisals. We can talk about studies. I 
think what we really have to talk about and what we have to focus 
on is the responsibility for the Federal Government to be fair and 
do the right thing here. 

Mr. Horn. What assumptions does the city make to come up 
with the zero or the negative valuation? Is this just a bargaining 
position? That’s what it sounds like to me. 

Mr. Levine. No, Mr. Chairman. I think the fact is it’s going to 
take enormous costs for any developer to go into Governors Island, 
stabilize it, and then make a determination based on the market 
what is doable, what is viable, and what is not. 

We’ve talked, as I said, to some educational institutions about 
the idea of putting it to some academic use. We’ve talked about a 
conference center, but the fact of the matter is, with the prohibitive 
maintenance costs, they’re just talk. 

My suggestion and the mayor’s suggestion is, as we move for- 
ward, if we’re going to really do something here, we have to ad- 
dress the problem forthright, and that problem is stabilizing it, get- 
ting a realistic price together, and then getting development people, 
real estate people, people who can make this happen, to the table 
and see if there’s a market. 

Where it stands now, there is no market. 

Mr, Horn. How many people were involved in the selection — I 
mean, how many entities, really, were involved in the selection of 
Beyer, Blinder, and Belle? Was that strictly GSA? Was the city con- 
sulted on it? 

Mr. Levine. I’m not sure. We were not consulted. 

Mr. Horn. OK. I was just curious how knowledgeable that firm 
or anybody else is in this on the New York real estate market. It 
seems to me, that ought to be a relevant factor, as you are perhaps 
suggesting here, and a little hard to do in abstraction. Sometimes 
you just need to wait for the actual auction sale, whatever, if that’s 
the final decision. 

I guess there’s tentative conclusions that have been talked about, 
and I just wondered to what degree is the city exposed to their ten- 
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tative conclusions. Have you had any opportunity to hear anything 
from them before they wrap it up? 

Mr. Levine. We haven’t, as our position is that the present 
plans, since it’s tied to this unrealistic price tag — that the study is 
really missing the mark, Mr. Chairman. We believe that the Fed- 
eral Government has to come in here, take a real hard, realistic 
look. 

It’s time, as somebody said in a very famous movie a little while 
ago, that the Federal Government has to show us the money. It’s 
time to show us the money and get serious about this. 

Mr. Horn. The $500 million estimate. I’m informed by staff, is 
not a new one. It’s been around a historically long time, since 1995, 
just 2 years ago. Did the city examine that estimate at that time? 
What was the reaction? Did the city planning office ever review 
that estimate in 1995 and say to them, you’re crazy, you don’t un- 
derstand the New York real estate market? 

Mr. Levine. Yes. 

Mr. Horn. You did do that? 

Mr. Levine. Yes. 

Mr. Horn. OK. Did you do it to the people on the Budget Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Levine. I was not here. So 

Mr. Horn. OK. Well, we’ll get it to file for the record. 

Mr. Levine. Yes. 

Mr. Horn. Let’s file for the record at this point a statement as 
to, you know, what committees you talked to, because somewhere 
they seem to be out of touch with reality and, as we’ve suggested 
earlier, which isn’t news. 

Now, can you give the committee other instances where property 
in New York City has had a market value of zero dollars or even 
less than zero, if that’s possible, prior to a major development oc- 
curring there? 

I mean, you’ve, obviously, got a lot of different developments 
going on within city limits. Do people put a zero mark on that be- 
fore the sale comes? They’ve got some idea usually what it’s going 
to bring. How right are they? How wrong are they? How surprised 
are they? 

Mr. Levine. As I said, Mr. Chairman, when I was saying zero, 
that is the level of interest we’ve heard from the private develop- 
ment and economic development community as of now, based on 
the $500 million price tag and just the cost of maintaining the is- 
land at this point in time in order to get it ready for development. 

That’s along the lines we’ve been proceeding. That’s why I keep 
saying it’s time to get a lot more realistic here, both on the price 
and where the island is going to go, before we can talk what the 
fair market value is. These are real prohibitive elements that are 
out there right now. 

Mr. Horn. Well, you’ve made it very clear. The key point here 
is the city controls the zoning authority, and nobody in their right 
mind is going to get involved until they see what you plan to do 
with that zoning authority and what it permits and doesn’t permit 
and how flexible it is, if you’re serious about development. 
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In many cities their rules are arcane, archaic, and parts of antiq- 
uity, if you’re talking about modern development and some of their 
zoning rules, while in many other cities they’re just not enforced. 

Mr. Levine. Well, I think I would — again, to keep the discussion 
focused from where we see it, we’ve talked to a lot of people, and 
with this price tag now and with the maintenance costs of the is- 
land, we’ve asked people, you tell us what you would want to do, 
make up anything, an^hing, just for argument’s sake. There’s been 
zero — zero interest based on the factors that I’ve just talked about. 

So I think, really 

Mr. Horn. You’re saying there’s no interest by the casino busi- 
ness to come in here? 

Mr. Levine. Well, of course, gambling is illegal. 

Mr. Horn. Yes, but I mean, if we’re changing laws all around 
this place, why 

Mr. Levine. Well, but again I think — With the utmost respect to 
you, Mr. Chairman, I think, you know, we have to focus on the real 
problem. The problem is that Governors Island is now vacated by 
the Coast Guard. There is not funding, as has gone on in the other 
parts of the country. 

If we’re going to be serious, all of us, about developing the island, 
then the Federal Government has to step up, take responsibility, 
do the right thing, and then work with us in trying to make this 
viable. You know, it can’t step away from that obligation. 

Mr. Horn. Well, I’ve heard a lot of whining, shall I say, in this 
hearing. I hear the same whining when I’m in California. The Na- 
tion’s two largest, most populous States whine a lot, and even 
though they have rather substantial congressional delegations that 
sometimes work together and sometimes don’t. However, in the 
case of the Presidio that has been cited repeatedly, it is a case 
where there was some vision years ago to say, should that ever be 
closed as an Army base? (which it was historically from the times 
we took it over from the Mexican Government in the Mexican- 
American War). The fact is that was to be put under the jurisdic- 
tion of the National Park Service, period, at that time. 

The foundation idea that’s involved is to get private money in it 
so you can do some of the things you have to do. So it isn’t simply 
a Federal responsibility. 

Mr. Levine. No, no, but the Federal Government — and I would 
argue that Governors Island has just as much importance and sig- 
nificance — but the fact is, the Federal Government in that case did 
step up, and here we don’t see that happen. 

Mr. Horn. Well, you’re going to find it very difficult. Let’s be re- 
alistic. I live in the world of reality as much as I can and, although 
I live in a geographic area that sometimes there’s no world of re- 
ality, it seems to me that you can’t expect the Federal Government 
to be stepping up all over the Nation when we don’t have enough 
money for the National Park Service now to meet the needs of mil- 
lions of people that are already going to the National Parks. 

We’ve got millions, if not billions, that we need to put into the 
National Park Service just to manage and do the fine job they do 
with what they have. So, I don’t know that anybody is going to be 
anxious to take on a lot more than we have taken, and that’s the 
world we’re in, and that’s where some rather creative solutions 
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have to be developed of a public/private partnership if we’re going 
to do what we have to do to meet people’s needs. 

You know, you get a terrific view of the harbor out of the hotel. 
Maybe you need — plus the room tax, which nobody minds about 
now, because they’re already numb from the bill, and so they can’t 
worry about it. Give them a view tax for Governors Island. 

Mr. Levine. Congressman, where is it that you live? I’m just cu- 
rious. Where is your district? What city? 

Mr. Horn. Long Beach, CA, a convention city. 

Mr. Levine. I’d be very careful then about bashing New York, 
with all due respect. 

Mr. Horn. Well, let me say, walk around downtown Long Beach. 
You will see a heck of a lot different place than I see here. 

Mr. Levine. I was just recently there, but in any event, Mr. 
Chairman, we’re not asking for any handouts. We’re asking for the 
Federal Government to be realistic, do the right thing. We’re will- 
ing to do the right thing. 

Mr. Horn. Well, do the right thing means a lot of money to save 
New York, usually. 

Mr. Levine. No; that’s not what it means, and 

Mr. Horn. And you do have a great group working, because, boy, 
they get you hundreds of millions. 

Mr. Levine. Mr. Chairman, check — if you check the facts, you’ll 
see that New York City and New York State give a lot more money 
to the Federal Government than they get back. 

Mr. Horn. I know. They said that 30 years ago, too. So do we. 
We feel the same way you do. 

Mr. Levine. Well, but why shouldn’t we 

Mr. Horn. You know, we feel the same way, but as I say, we got 
to live in the world of reality. California and New York are not 
going to get what they have received in the past, because there’s 
a lot of other people in this Congress also, and they probably say, 
“Anything but New York and anything but California.” 

So, Mrs. Maloney and I well know the feeling of some of our col- 
leagues from rural America. They feel we get all the money, and 
what are you doing for them, and they’re right. We get a lot of 
money out of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Levine. Well, except again I would close and just say I don’t 
know other parts of the country where there is an asset that’s been 
maintained by the Federal Government, now put on the block for 
$500 million, maintenance costs involved, and an effort to possibly 
say this is your problem, not ours anymore. We’re just asking for 
fairness. 

Mr. Horn. Mrs. Maloney, 13 minutes of questioning. 

Mrs. Maloney. I would just like to thank the deputy mayor for 
coming here and for his efforts. 

First of all, I’d like to ask a question, for Bernadette Castro and 
you, Mr. Levine. Just last week we had a very important meeting 
of the New York delegation. Democrats and Republicans, that the 
Governor’s office organized, just on the upcoming budget and what 
it meant to New York City and State and how we could work to- 
gether collectively. I’d like to respectfully ask if you would get back 
to your principles, the mayor and the Governor, and see if they 
would host a similar meeting of the New York delegation on what 
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we can do with our 31 votes to make sure we are not discriminated 
against in this budget and treated fairly. 

I think what we want to get in this hearing are the facts and 
the figures and, if you look at any fact or figure, New York State 
and City send more to the Feder^ Government than what comes 
back. 

This $500 million number, which seems to be floating around in 
ether — ^no one can tell us where it came from. I think we need to 
get to the specifics. 

The language says fair market value. So if the mayor and the 
Governor’s office could help us establish fair market value, and ev- 
eryone agrees $500 million is just ridiculous, then we could start 
getting to more facts and could move forward in a positive way to 
help what is a national treasure of this country, which goes to my 
second question, which is the $40 million number that you talked 
about, Mr. Levine. 

I’m not going to ask for an answer now. I’m asking you to get 
back, within a week, how you reached that $40 million number for 
operating the cost of Governors Island, which is going to have tre- 
mendous ramifications for any future development, and who did 
that analysis? What assumptions is it based on? Does that include 
the cost of the ferry service and other things of how you got to that 
$40 million. 

Then you mentioned in your testimony the fact that other “real 
estate projects” that the State and the city have put forward have 
been losing enterprises, no matter how beautiful the view is. Again, 
I think that would be a project or a documentation for us to really 
get to an accurate assessment of this $500 million situation. 

I would like to go back to one thing that you testified, and you 
correctly stated in your statement that the city has the ultimate 
approval over any redevelopment of the island through the zoning 
process. I’d like to ask, how is the island currently zoned, and has 
the city made any preliminary decisions about the future zoning? 
Have you ruled an 3 dhing out? Have you ruled anything in? Could 
you get back to us on the zoning, either now or in writing later? 
Could you comment on the zoning, please? 

Mr. Levine. Sure. Thank you. Congresswoman. 

The island is currently zoned R-3-II, which is low-density de- 
tached housing. Therefore, any new development would require a 
zoning change, and we’re flexible. As we move forward and as we 
see potential development plans, we’ll keep you posted. 

Mrs. Maloney. Great. Has the city considered establishing a 
Federal-city-State redevelopment authority to plan and implement 
the future of Governors Island, again, similar to the Battery Park 
City model that has successfully developed part of our city, and do 
you think that such an authority would help in getting the process 
going? Do you think one will eventually have to be established? 

I’d like your comments now, and then I’d like you to get back to 
me, as I asked the State, with a more formal response in writing 
after you’ve talked with the State and the city about — and the Fed- 
eral Government about moving forward. Have you given any 
thought to that? 

Mr. Levine. This was the first that I’ve heard of the idea. We 
will give consideration to any idea. I must say again, as a matter 
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of process, I believe — we’ll look at it, but the city of New York has 
all of the appropriate resources at its disposal to handle this project 
today. Once we cut through all of the main issues, that being price 
of the island that’s stated, the maintenance costs of the island and, 
as we get into development. 

So, we’ll look at it, but I do not know whether — if it is needed, 
because I think the city is fully capable of handling it on its own, 
as we stand today. 

Mrs. Maloney. Well, one of the possible models is the Presidio 
Park. When the great State of New York and the great State of 
California decide to work together on projects, we almost have 
enough votes between our two States to pass it, and I know New 
York has always supported the Presidio Park. 

I think parks are important. I may never have the chance to see 
Presidio Park, but every chance I got, I voted for it, because I think 
our national heritage is important. 

I just would like to ask Mr. Levine, have you studied the Presidio 
Park model? Do you think that would be a possible way to proceed 
here? 

Mr. Levine. We’ve looked at it. There are portions of it that, I 
think, might work. Of course. Governors Island would have to be 
tailored a little differently, but we will give it more careful review 
after this hearing. 

Mrs. Maloney. Could you look at it and get back to us in a week 
or two on similarities or problems that may differ between those 
two models, and we could talk about it. 

In any event, I thank you for being here. I may have further 
questions that I will give to the chairman to give to you in writing. 
We have, I understand, developers here. We have the Sierra Club 
and other many important people who want to testify. 

Again, I think that, you know, in order to move any project — in 
order to move any project, you need the top involved. You know 
that. We can talk on a staff level. We can talk to the bureaucrats, 
but in order to really get the final decisions, we need the top in- 
volved, and we need the Governor involved, and we need the mayor 
involved in making some decisions on this. 

I am afraid, if we don’t make decisions and come up with a struc- 
ture that will move this project forward, we’re going to end up with 
the problems we now confront on Ellis Island, where now every- 
body is complaining about how everything is deteriorating and just 
getting worse, and it’s a national treasure, and nobody is paying 
attention. 

We still have buildings that are workable. We have a beautiful 
site. We have a lot of positive things happening that we don’t want 
to deteriorate. I hope — Mr. Levine, I know we’ve worked success- 
fully on implementing important legislation for the city and State, 
the comprehensive contract information system and '^NDEX, to 
name two. I hope that, by the deputy mayor’s involvement and the 
mayor’s involvement, we can come up quickly, before the Coast 
Guard leaves, with at least a structure to move forward with the 
operation and planning of this. I know you’ve got a lot of problems. 

It was hard to bring crime down to a 30-year low. I know that 
was hard to do in — what — a few years’ time, and there are a lot 
of other pressing problems, but this is an important problem, too. 
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and I hope you will focus on it and get the mayor to focus on it 
and meet with the Governor so we can move forward with some- 
thing. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Levine. We will give this our utmost attention. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. 

Mr. Horn. I share Mrs. Maloney’s comments there. 

Before you leave the stand, I’d like to ask Regional Administrator 
Adler and Commissioner Castro and you, are there any questions 
you would like to ask them? Are there any questions they would 
like to ask you? If there are, I don’t see where they are in the audi- 
ence. Commissioner Adler, where are you? There we are. You don’t 
have any? 

Commissioner Castro? You don’t have any? Do you have any? Ev- 
eryone agrees, I take it. Good. Well, that’s why we have hearings. 

Mr. Levine. When you’re back in Long Beach a couple of days 
from now, close your eyes and say, God, I wish I was back in New 
York. Thank you. 

Mr. Horn. If I say that. I’m going to be looking for where is the 
nearest psychiatric ward. 

Mrs. Maloney. Please be polite, Mr. Chairman. It’s the greatest 
city in the world. Remember that. 

Mr. Horn. OK. You’re a person of good humor, I can see. 

We now have panel IV, Douglas Durst, Frank Eadie, Robert 
Yaro, Steve Spinola, and Paul Goldstein. Is Linda Roche here? OK. 
Who is talking for Mr. Goldstein? Is Ms. Roche talking or— just 
come forward. We’ll get them all lined up. 

We have Mr. Durst in the first slot. I’m just going by the order 
in the agenda, which is almost alphabetical. Mr. Eadie is next, Mr. 
Yaro, Mr. Spinola, and Ms. Roche. I take it, Ms. Roche, you are a 
substitute for Mr. Goldstein. Would you mind moving that pitcher 
a little, so we can all see your name? There we are. Very good. Is 
it correct with Roche? Thank you very much. OK, if you all will 
stand and raise your right hands. In the testimony you are about 
to give this subcommittee, will it be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth? 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Horn. All five, the clerk will note, have affirmed, and we’re 
delighted to have you here. You’ve heard a lot of the testimony 
that’s gone before you, and you’ve heard some of the comments of 
Mrs. Maloney and myself. Your prepared remarks have automati- 
cally been put in the record, so I hope you might summarize them 
for us, and I hope you might adjust your remarks to take into ac- 
count some of the discussion and questions that have been asked 
by Mrs. Maloney and ourselves, because those are the ones we’re 
trying to get down to the nitty gritty on, and I’m sure you are, too, 
as practical people. 

So let’s start with Mr. Durst, president of the Durst Organiza- 
tion, and we’re delighted to have you here. So please proceed. 
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STATEMENTS OF DOUGLAS DURST, PRESIDENT, DURST ORGA- 
NIZATION, ACCOMPANIED BY FRANK EADIE, CHAIRMAN, 
COMMITTEE ON WATER AND OCEANS, SIERRA CLUB; ROB- 
ERT YARO, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, REGIONAL PLAN ASSO- 
CIATION; STEVE SPINOLA, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK CITY 
REAL ESTATE BOARD; AND LINDA ROCHE, COMMUNITY 
BOARD ONE 

Mr. Durst. Thank you. It’s a pleasure to be here. I also would 
like to compliment the GSA and the Coast Guard on the excellent 
job that’s been done in maintaining the island. It’s a fantastic place 
to be, and I hope that out of this will come the ability to maintain 
it the way it has been maintained by the Coast Guard. 

Just to quickly summarize, as a developer, because of the im- 
mense amount of planning that would be involved in trying to de- 
velop the island, without some developer being — I don’t even know 
where somebody would begin. The costs to plan the infrastructure 
or to plan the development would be in the tens of millions of dol- 
lars. 

So, there’s no way that anyone could pay anything unless they 
knew what it is they were going to do, and they can’t know what 
it is they are going to do until they’ve done the planning. So — and 
in addition, the costs involved would be in the hundreds of millions, 
if not approaching $1 billion, and that type of money is just not 
available for a speculative project. 

So, basically, I think that a project of this size — it is not logical 
to think of it as being auctioned for a value, especially one like the 
$500 million. 

Mr. Horn. OK. You’ve got all your points out. That’s a very im- 
portant one. I think the key to the whole thing is what you’re talk- 
ing about there. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Durst follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF DOUGLAS DURST 

HEARING EXAMINING THE FEDERAL DISPOSAL OF GOVERNORS ISLAND 


Good afternoon, my name is Douglas Durst. I am President of the 
Durst Organization, an eighty year old real estate development company in 
New York City. The Durst Organization has developed over five million 
square feet of office space and is currently developing the CondS Nast 
Building, the largest private building in the country which is also the first 
speculative green office building. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present my views as a developer on 
the value and future of Governors Island. Although I have not done an in 
depth study on the possible development potential I have visited the Island, 
attended various seminars and studied the available literature. More 
importantly, I have spent my entire life in real estate development and, based 
on all of tha above, I can say that Governors Island has no value to a 
developer. 

Indeed, a private developer would require such a huge Incentive 
package to consider purchasing it that even a developer would ba 
embarrassed. The Initial planning to develop the Island alone would require 
expenditures of millions of dollars just to get to the point of evolving a 
concept. The actual soft costs for consultants would easily exceed ten 
million dollars. 
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The need to provide ferry service and the high cost of maintaining the 
Island's infrastructure would force a private solution for the development of 
the Island to be directed towards high income users. This would be 
politically unacceptable and would lead to prolonged legal challenges. In 
addition, private development of Governors Island would require huge 
amounts of private capital that is not available for speculative development 
today. 


According to Senator Moynihan, New York State paid out $978 million 
dollars more to the Federal Government than it received. While obviously 
opinions will differ as to the fairness of this arrangement, I think everyone 
will agree that New York City must keep and expand its revenue base if this 
arrangement is to continue. 

For these reasons I believe Governors Island presents no opportunity 
for a private developer, but does present a unique opportunity not just for 
New Yorkers but for all Americans. 

Governors Island can not only be a tremendous enhancement to the 
much needed public space in downtown Manhattan, but can provide a 
spectacular resource to the tourist industry in New York and to the 
educational industry that is one of the most overlooked income generating 
sectors of the New York economy. 

I urge the Committee to reconsider the plans for the disposal of 
Governors Island and to provide the necessary resources to maintain the 
Island. 


Thank you. 


2 
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Mr. Horn. Mr. Eadie, who is with us, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Water and Oceans of the Sierra Club. 

Mr. Eadie. That’s correct. Thank you, all of you, for the oppor- 
tunity to address you. Thanks very much for coming to New York 
City. We very much appreciate the fact that you are here and that 
you’re listening to us so carefully and asking such good questions, 
and we especially want to thank Mrs. Maloney for her efforts in 
getting this topic on the table and into public awareness and being 
considered as it is. 

We consider the island to be of great significance. The Sierra 
Club has been very much involved in the issue of what to do with 
the island for the last 2 years or so. We remain extremely con- 
cerned, more so as the days go by, with the possibility that it will 
simply be abandoned and left to rot. This would be an egregious 
public sin, if not crime. 

I guess you’ve been there. We see tremendous potential for the 
island. We think, in the right hands, in the right context, that it 
not only has a potential for paying for itself, but of making signifi- 
cant revenue as a combination of public and private operation in 
the heart of what is perhaps the greatest estuary and the greatest 
capital that the world has ever seen. 

Governors Island is — nobody has pointed it out, but it’s right at 
the nexus of the Hudson and the East Rivers. It’s the dividing line. 
It’s sort of the corner of those two great rivers. It is a beautiful 
place, as you’ve seen. It has tremendous potential value, we think, 
as a kind of hub for ferry service to the entire region. 

It’s close to Brooklyn. It’s close to New York City — or to Manhat- 
tan. There I go again. I live in New York, in Manhattan. So, you 
know, we’re very parochial here. But it’s also within sight distance 
of much of Staten Island, NJ, and the Hudson River which takes 
you to Montreal, if you want to go. 

It’s also a potential center for a different kind of tourism than 
the city is used to. The city is famous for Broadway, for Wall 
Street, and so forth. So far, it’s not famous for its natural re- 
sources. It ought to be, and Gateway National Recreation Area has 
played a great part in developing those and making them acces- 
sible; but we feel that Governors Island should play a critical role 
in making them even more available and providing perhaps even 
some funding for those areas. 

In particular, we see Governors Island, as being connected by 
water, by sight, and by history in a very direct way. I don’t know 
whether you know, but New York State transferred control over 
Governors Island, Ellis Island, and Liberty Island as a package in 
the year of 1800 to the Federal Government. The three islands 
were a package, and I will be glad to provide you with a copy of 
the State legislation which did so, if you would like. 

Mr. Horn. We would like it, and we’d like to put it in the record 
at this point. 

[The copy of the State legislation follows:] 
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Mr. Eadie. It was — ^they were seen as a package. They were all 
intimately involved in the defense of the region. Each of them had 
a fort or, actually, Governors Island had two or was going to have 
two. At that point it only had the one, but 

Mr. Horn. So it was Ellis, Governors, and the third one? Lib- 
erty? 

Mr. Eadie. Liberty. 

Mr. Horn. Where is Liberty in relation? Oh, the Statute of Lib- 
erty. OK. 

Mr. Eadie. Yes; which — I don’t know whether you realize it, but 
the Statute of Liberty was built upon Fort Wood. 

Mr. Horn. Fort Wood? Do you mean in 1876? 

Mr. Eadie. It was — Fort Wood was built, actually, for the War 
of 1812. So, it wasn’t heavily fortified in 1800 when it was trans- 
ferred, but there were already plans for fortifying it, in case of at- 
tack, which 

Mr. Horn. All strategic locations. 

Mr. Eadie. Absolutely, absolutely. Of course, it was also con- 
nected with a fourth fort, which was on the tip of Manhattan — on 
an island just off the tip of Manhattan at that time. It’s now over 
here at the battery. It’s Castle Clinton, which was already in the 
planning stages at that point. And that defense system, which was 
fully built by 1812, protected the city. The British never showed up 
here. They burned Washington. They never even came to New 
York. They knew better, literally. I mean, those forts kept New 
York City out of the War of 1812, protected it perfectly. 

So those three islands go together. At the moment. Liberty Is- 
land and Ellis Island are part of a national monument, Ellis Is- 
land-Liberty Island National Monument. We feel strongly it should 
be a three-island national monument, which is, at least, in part to 
a major degree, self-supporting. 

Liberty Island already generates significant revenue. Ellis Island 
does to a lesser extent, and Governors Island, we feel, can be a sig- 
nificant cash cow, managed in the appropriate way with use as a 
ferry hub for connecting the Gateway National Recreation Area 
which covers the whole harbor area. 

There are major parts of it in Queens, in Brooklyn, in Staten Is- 
land, in New Jersey, and so forth, but they’re not connected by any- 
thing except roads, which you have to go around and pay hundreds 
of dollars in tolls to get there, if you’re going from one part to an- 
other. One could get on a ferry at Governors Island and go to any 
part of the areas. Governors Island has got — I don’t know; I haven’t 
measured it — probably 2 V 2 miles of waterfront. There could be 
three or four ferry terminals there, within easy walking distance 
of each other. 

The buildings — most of the buildings on the island are now hous- 
ing accommodations. They could be used for tourist housing with 
a very small investment. We figure with something in the range of 
$20 million, you could probably convert most of that housing to 
tourist accommodations, many of them relatively low priced, for 
New York. You’ve been here — family style housing. People could 
bring their kids to see the history, to see the waterfront, to play 
baseball out there. 
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Vacationers could go out the front door and play a game of ball, 
you know, pickup game, or there could be organized leagues run- 
ning a shared operation. There are soccer fields. There are swim- 
ming pools. There are tennis courts. It’s all there. There is a golf 
course. It’s a perfect place for people who want to combine both 
New York City and nature and outdoors and an experience they 
can get nowhere else. 

Ferries can go up the Hudson. There used to be a day liner that 
went to Albany. It went up, you know, and thousands of people 
took it everywhere, but then ferries went out of fashion. They’re 
coming back now. We now have so many ferries, you can’t keep 
track of them anymore, and they are big business. Lots of people 
are making a lot of money from those ferries. 

So, this is not pie in the sky. This is what’s happening now. This 
is saying the Federal Government can get a piece of the action and 
make money and provide a tremendous public resource, without 
having to invest huge amounts of money that the developers are 
going to require you to put in, so that they can decide whether they 
want to build or not. 

Those are my main points. I think probably I will terminate. I’ve 
already gone over my 5 minutes. So thank you. 

Mr. Horn. Well, that’s a very intriguing idea, and the idea of 
linking the three so you wouldn’t have to worry about the profits 
out of one, but together and with the development of the other part 
of Ellis Island being in that mix, you have a very intriguing idea 
that would pay off, it seems to me off the top of my head. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Eadie follows:] 
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TESTIMONY CONCERNING DISPOSAL OF GOVERNORS ISLAND 

FOR THE HEARING OP THE HOUSE SUBOOMMTTTEE ON GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT, 
INFORMATION AND TECHNOLOGY ON JULY 14, 1997 

Prepared by R. Frank Eadie for the SIERRA CLUB 


Good afleitiooB. My oaine is Frank Eadie and 1 am chair ct the Siora Ciid)‘s New York City Water and 
Oceans Ccsuainee and of the Hudson River Valley Committee of the Aiianhc (New York Sude) Chapur. 
TheCli^iterfaas33,OOOiBead)eTV,ofwfima 12.000arementosoftheCiQ'GRn9. I am here today to 
speak regarding the fiinue of wtkat we consider a priceless pan oS our heritage as Americans mid ts 
remdents the fnetn^oUtan regioiL 

The Club has been atteoiptuig to insure (hat Goverams Island ranain ftiUy accessible to the public for 
almost rwo yean. F<» stuch of the past year we have worked in close ooUabMation with the United War 
Veterans Council New York County. The Ctnindl includes more than SO veterans organizations 
representing 800,000 vets in the Ci^. During that time we have forged a united vision the Island’s 
hmire and have advocated for that vision at every possible opponuaity. Virtually all of the effon and 
funds involved have been contribiited by volunteers. 


Our Proposal 

Our vision is spelled out sucioctfy in a four-page attachment to this testimony. Given our time limiiaticm 
and the availability of the written document, 1 will tmiy summarize the components of this proposal and 
focus on why and bow it makes economic and political sense for Congress to support it 

The fundamental tensani of our apiKoach is that the Island must remain a public asset that is shared by as 
mai^- as possible and that is accesdbte to all. We ve finnly convinoed that the Island should be a ptfolicly 
fojuM pvk. We also recognize, however, both the sizable expeitses involved in maintaining such a park 
and the cunent reluctance of govcnun en ial (fficials to spend public fonds for major additions to nationaL 
state and ct{y park systems. We are, nevertheless, undaunted. 

Om vision is of an urban, multi-use, adaptable rmd servioe-tmeiued park which generates significant 
tevels ofreveime in ways that preserve and share the open-qiace, historic, recreationa! and bucolic 
characteristics of this unique isle. In addition, we bdieve that our tqtpinadiwiU yield for moivbcmefitii to 
the tegimtal and na tional economy (and thus to goverrunental ccffen) than would almost any sataio that 
includes a sale to private inteiests. We are not surprised that almost all the (nofesiooals who have 
cartifiilly studied the issue have agreed with this pereeptioa and with nrniiy aspects of our vision. 

The kr^foixiakiiig such a vision possible are two: the transferoftbe island to aoappro^te 
govemmentai or qtiasi-govenunentai agency at link w no cost and the adaptive reuse of the existing 
tnfosmtchtre of the Island. These keys redi« the costs of initial invesrinent for revenue ffmeinting 
activities 70 to 90 percenl, the costs of debt service even more and profit distributions to zero. 
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Mafketicg costs woiUd }HObab}y also be lower for sevvial reasons Together, these should reduce the 
mvnue required to operaht the Island by 40 to 60 percent. 

These cost s3%irtgs in turn lodw uses like those tn our visioR much more \ial)te than if under priva» 
ownership. These uses include a major historical cultural tod emirmunental ioten^t^e: center/ living 
museum on the noithem end (rf* the island, a number of public indoor and outdoor recreational and 
entertainment fadlities. a variety of lempiMary. generally low-cosi housing accommodations, a pubUc 
school veterans training and assisted In^ resources, a coaferenoe ceiuer, a marina and a ferry terminal 
complex. 

These uses will in their turn, enbanoe the quality life, the reaksuie values, and ^ economic activiQr 
of Iowa: Maidiatfan and nearijy Brooklyn areas. They will bring even more visitors to tlMse areas and m 
the region as a whole, la particular, they should bring groups, such as middle^lass Amerkans and 
EunqMam with children who are concerned with issues of stfeiy and cost, that are poorly represenied in 
the reign's existirtg tourist mix. Not only can the Island offer feasonaUeaocorana^drms for as many as 
5000 Nisitors. but a well-dtnek^ ferry and water taxi network that coimecls to existing mass transit and 
to a great of tourist desunations can obviue ear rental costs and creme local jobs. 

In &ct, the Island, at the oonfluenoeofthe East and Hudson Rivers and a short fisny ride from all (he 
boroughs and both New York airports, might be an ideal h^ for a high-speed fkrry system that gds 
residents and visittHS alike to water- and beachfront parks and other attractions all around the region more 
comfortably, easily, cbeafdy and environmentally benignly than any ocher transport modality. It might 
well tejust^' regi^ summer sen-ice well up the Hudson, to both shores cd'LoDg Island and to the Jers^ 
Shore, as iraU. 


Is It Resdistic? 

We are iKM yet in a positioo to say confidently that our proposed uses will finance their own operations 
and subsidize ferry' sertta. while maintaining the entue Island inlrastrucmre from da) one, but we bate 
many reasons for so believiitg. The primary difficulty s that no reliable financial analy^ of our 
particular \ision has been oom{deied. To this pmtn we have Csilcd to rectuii volunteers with all c^the 
required skills to do the yob and until recently we bme not acquired the funding necessary to pay for them 
That fiindiQg now seons to be in place, however, and we hope to be able to provide such an analysts in a 
few iRMiths. (The study deme for the General Services Administration included > thanks lo much public 
ptessuR we helped supply • a parit option, though their's is somewhat difTaem from oun. To this pennt 
the foiadal analyses from their study have not been made public.) 

Our optimisiD is based in pvt on stmewhat unsophisticated calculations based on omservative 
assumptions that suggest that our scenario will generate close lo S80 miUion in annual gross revenues 
witiuii two or three yean. TUsfiipire is 4 to 6 times our estunate for a necessary initial investixieaL 

Another source of optimism oomes fiom trends in tourism and the ivaiMhlity of exiiisg bold space. 
Attached are a omipte of lecem articles dealing with Utis issue. They make clear that the tourism income 
received by the Qt)- is already restricted by a shortage of rooms deiptm a sgnificaiit boom in new hotel 
projects over the last year. EstiraBesaf the munber of new rooms needed range up to 10.000, with less 
than SGOO being planned. The artides also iaheate a very strong demand fbr rooms in the low to 
moderate price range The dramatic rise in the use in the region over the last live to ten years 

also suggests that our proposal is timed to meet a growing market demand. 

A third type of support o om es from the many hearings and fora held over the last two y-eair< t^garding the 
Island in which monbersetf^ the public were allowtd to state their opinions on how u-e >^..i v should be 
used. We estimate that to • 90 percent of those opinions were thm H should be used for part -iike uses. 
Perhaps the best measure of this is the vxNed^ Manhattan Community Plaiuiing Board# I (Ml*B# 1) which 
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represents the readcntt of the downhiwB ana and a rspoisible for i^mng fcKr the Island. It voted 26- 
6-0 m fovM of the tttached lesolutkm nlikh leqoesu the Island be used a 
seqipoited with revenue generated hy use of existing fociiitks. 

Perhaps (he most coBNificinf st^port conies fiom the work of a large auaaber of pitde&skMtal {daitnen, 
detel^fs. reaksaatt managas, arcdtittcts and finascien. Scvend dgnificaitt studks have been made of 
potential uses for the Istand. We have careAdlyieviewed four cfiheia. all conducted wifoin the hst two 
years. They include: (tlstudemsi&HuBterCoUefe'sDepaitizieiUofUitanPlaDiiiiiijandAffiunwho 
reat mio e n ded a redettelopneu of the souibem part of the Island and cnaokm ofa RamtA^a, a ntefiaa, a 
resort hotel Comdex and a oonfoteaoe center snth the historic districi preserved in the north. (2) The 
New Yotk Uoiversiiy Urban Plaomog WofUtep cooducted fo tbe foil of 1995 imxhNsed three altenxuhe 
recommendBttootei>iAbd»tdtebefinanciaUy«elf-sustainiag. 

The diost iiiipresaavc stud^ were produced by (3) an Uitsm Lands Ituafose (UU. headqosaieied in 
Washiagloii, D.C.) panel in Ociob^ and Novtohes ot 1996 and by (4) a pand asaenUcd by the 
Govmnm Island Group headed by Ute Itegkmd Plan Asaoctehoe (ibA/GlG) m Maidi and April of tfoi 
year. White the Club pattictpatedacliv^ in the procenea leading tobethieporta, we cnnootdeiffl 
comptete credit tor th^ wawt i n i en dationi. 

The UU panel induded lea pratigaui profetekwals all fiom ouuide the New Ynrit area and was beaded 
1^' Smedes Yoric, President of York Properties. Inc. and fonner mayor of Rsdei|h.NC. They were invited 
1^ the C^. the AUiaaoe for Downtown New Yofk. the Btetoy Puk City Authority and MCB#1 to study 
the Island and recommend new user. Their report caUt for a ‘‘lively historic village* in the north that 
includes an 'interpretive oeater* (i.e. Irving museum), an ”EducatieB Green* (oaining/acideDuc 
with tenpruaiy bousisg and a public school) and a Xity Retreat" (guest housing and coaforenoe center}, 
outer noomnendations tndude a marina and emertauunem a mactwn s and res ta u r a nts focmed mi 
waterfifout areas and extensive recreatMonlfocilities primarily in the souihcn pan of the Island. Wefind 
U an extremdy well thought-^ut and w«fi preaemed documeoL 

RPA/GIG is well represented on this hearing panel so we wlH let them describe their ptyeci. but we do 
want to comiaad them on an cxeeltefit job <f‘pRparatien and pteaentatiMi as well as on the oontents rtf 
their rqwtt, Much is emitted "Grwnnm Island: Our Harbor. Our Heritage. Our Park." And. white we 
had been criticBl at timet for what we saw as a lack of commitnieat by RPA^G to a foU park pin «« 
were dudy silenced by Uk report's vtsfon rtf the Island u New York City's third great park (with Cemial 
and ProcgMKt). We also applaud the ancy ooocotdanoet between their lecmnmeiidatioat and ours and the 
rpialityrtfadveetinousimaginationUiatwentintoothere. Perhaps our proposal should be seen as an 
interim one, white Ibein as huag-term goal. 


Where Du We Go From Here? 

Even among those shaiing a viiioDrtfwhal we want, there are debates OB how to get there. Four optimis 
seem possible, and they mi^ even be omduied over time. Our (neforeaoe is foribe sia^dcst. most 
direct and we belicte most app top ti ate. Becmiae the Ulaad's teructuics will begm to deieriemte n^id^ 
onoe the Coast Guard's stewarcbhqiternnaites this laU, time is criticiL The Island has been under federal 
comroi for 200 years. It is reiyctearty a part ofouroaliooalhidoiy and heritage. We believe it shotdd 
st^ under fodeni jurisdktioiL Its geography as well as histny cry out for H to be part cftbcUberty^liis 
Island Natfoiiai Mcamneat It titeuld be tied to them by repdarfi^ service as well as common hhtoiy 
and latitude, untibsteucied ntriines, etc., etc. 

Then are even suggestions that Gtermen Idand should come (0 represent for the cause rtf peace what the 
oebm two islands are to liberty and self-dettminatioiL How better to cekbnte the end of the C^kl War? 
Whee bteter than where Ronald Reagu arrf Mii^ail Gorbachev shook hands fonsbartowing. perhafs, 
tile Old of the Evil Empiic? 
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We believe that is an tnctessia^y uitan age (hat the Nationa) Park Service (SPS) duiuk] become 
increa^ngly attept at nuistaining exciting, educahofia!, reschU parks in uifcon rniroomems. The recent 
eiiainple of the Presidio offers a first tfteinpt at sSniggliog with new modeU doing this. Gcn'eraors 
Island offers an e.\ceUeni second chaise. The ecoaotnic arguemeoi for roaining the park in public bands 
has alrettJy been made. We urge dun NPS be given responsibility for worlditg widi local gov^enunental 
and noa-govemiBeiHal org»iizaUoiK m dcvelcp a plan for finandng and creauing an eapaaded natioiiai 
mofiumeoi in Which most opetmiag cos» would be oovered by locaily geoetamd revenue and intecim and 
start-up costs would be stmred by the three otit^ involved. The mtgoing public acquistioQ^Stertiog 
Forest is bdi^;huidledl in this way. Why not Governors Isdand? 

Creation ofa trust or authority -as has been dooefitf the Presdio* is tnoUusrpossibiiity. Given the time 
that ti took to oe^Niah: that exanqtle makes us wonder whether we can affmd it, however. hkHtber does 
the Ihesidio have the pervaeive ties to existing federal pn^jerties that Gomnors Island so clearly does. 

The otbm’sltereativesui^ivetraosEBr of the Island to either KewYoik State or New York Ci^. Both 
daim that they cannot dTord it, and both appear to want it. Both are apparemly trying U) woik oiu lave- 
yttur-cake-and-eat-it-too deals. Without knowing ait the details we cannot jut^ the vidulity or 
desiiabiliiy of t«ch deals. We wonder whether they wtw't involve compromises that wt will find 
unacoeptdrte, however. We are very ooooemed that the deal-making will drag on and then die out, while 
Ccmgn^ the Whitehouse, and New Yoikers get more and more iapatiest and/or forgetful. 

We do not believe that the alteraatrve that is tpproachmg at increasing speed - auctioning (ff the Island to 
(he hipest (or even some other) bidder- is accqnable. No <« who tpe^ many millions of dollars 
acquiring such a property is likely to than our values and desiiea. Nor are they likely to be aNe to afford 
the dam-UsiQ costs iovohed in developing in a pv^Uc-spirited way. 

We strongly wge Congress to auhorine the NPS to develop a plan with interested New Yoikm for a low- 
con private-fublic partnership arrangement for creatiag an expanded New York Harbor Natiooal 
Monumeni with the goal of making it largely, if not entireiy', financiaUy self-supporting. 

Thank ytM very much for your tune and attrition to these issues. 

D 
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Mr. Horn. Our next witness is Robert Yaro, the executive direc- 
tor of the Regional Plan Association. 

I’ve got to ask you, Mr. Yaro, did you ever know Sheldon Pollock, 
who was your predecessor immediately? 

Mr. Yaro. Twice removed. Yes. 

Mr. Horn. Twice removed, yes. He happened to be a very close 
friend of mine. Outstanding job he did here for the Regional Plan, 
and I’m well familiar with your very fine operation. So, I look for- 
ward to your testimony. 

Mr. Yaro. Thank you. That will save some time, I won’t have to 
introduce who we are, but we are a civic group that has been plan- 
ning for balanced growth and conservation in the region around 
New York for 75 years, and a longstanding interest in the harbor 
and in the resources that have just been talked about by Mr. 
Eadie. 

In fact, it’s really just an accident of history, I guess, that — and 
the fact that the Coast Guard seemed to be happily ensconced for 
the foreseeable future back when Gateway National Recreation 
Area was being planned. Of course, as you know, Gateway and 
Golden Gate were planned at about the same time. 

They really were bookends, and there really was an example of 
the New York and California delegations getting together around 
a unique idea of the notion that the National Park Service could 
run a system of urban parks that would safeguard these national 
treasures and provide recreational opportunities for regions that 
really didn’t have good access to the traditional national parks. 

I think it’s important, too, to note that — ^as Mr. Eadie has — that 
all of the other historical sites in the harbor have been incor- 
porated into the National Park System. This island clearly is of na- 
tional significance. I think that’s why you’re here. 

I’d like to go back before the War of 1812. When we began to re- 
search the history of the island, it became clear that this is really 
hallowed ground in the sense that it was the control of the island 
by General Washington’s army in 1775 during the Battle of Long 
Island that prevented the Royal Navy from landing troops in the 
vicinity of Lower Manhattan and downtown Brooklyn, Brooklsm 
Heights. 

Instead, they had to land the British Army at Gravesend Bay 
and, when Washington’s army lost in the Battle of Long Island, it 
was a rout. The fact is that their path of retreat wasn’t cut off be- 
cause of that, and then the control of those batteries prevented the 
Royal Navy from cutting off Washington’s army. 

'The result is that, if this island hadn’t played its place in his- 
tory — its role in history, we would all be speaking better English 
now, and you would be 

Mr. Horn. Either that or Cockney, one or the other. 

Mr. Yaro. Well, or whatever. That’s right. I’m not sure which 
provincial body you would be representing, but it wouldn’t be the 
same one that you’re representing today. 

So, our fundamental concern is that the future of this island be 
dealt with in a fundamentally different way. This is not a standard 
real estate transaction, that this is a piece of hallowed ground, and 
that we ought to be thinking about this place in much the same 
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way that we think about a Gettysburg or a Valley Forge, because 
it’s played a similar role in history. 

I’ve got a prepared testimony that goes into a lot of the details, 
but I think, you know, we’re pleased by the earlier discussion about 
the provision of maintenance funding, at least for the foreseeable 
future, for the island. It’s fundamental that we not allow this is- 
land to deteriorate, as it would, and the resources to deteriorate, 
as they would. 

We began work at about the time that we heard about the dis- 
posal of the island on the development of two things. One is a coali- 
tion of business and civic and environmental and community 
groups. 

There are 20 groups now that are part of the Governors Island 
group that RPA staffs, and they range from groups like the New 
York City Partnership and Chamber of Commerce to the Parks 
Council, a range of business and environmental groups that, I 
think, is unprecedented. 

We have come together around a proposal for the reuse of the is- 
land. We’ve worked together on a planning concept that essentially 
calls for the recycling of the northern half of the Island into a set 
of — I’ll call them park related uses, but essentially combinations. 

We think there^s the potential there for perhaps something in the 
neighborhood of 1,000 overnight accommodations, bed and break- 
fasts, hotels, and so forth, conference facilities. I think you will see 
some consistent themes in all of the discussions about the likely 
reuse options for the northern half of the island. 

The southern half, of course, has a lot of buildings that perhaps 
aren’t of as great historic significance. We propose that most of 
those be cleared and be replaced with a major new landscape park, 
really the third great landscape park in the city, after Central Park 
and Prospect Park; only this one, as I said before, has a larger 
water feature in the form of New York Harbor and, we think, has 
a unique potential to refocus the city and the people in the city and 
the region on the harbor and the resources that our Federal Gov- 
ernment has been investing and, along with the city and State, in 
cleaning up. It’s cleaner than it’s been in more than a century since 
we started keeping records. 

Parks don’t make money. We think that the northern half of the 
island, if appropriately developed — and again, we’re talking about 
park related, visitor related, and tourism related activities that 
could be interpretive facilities in the forts and some of the historic 
houses, the Governor’s house and so forth, accommodations, retail 
and so forth. Our preliminary estimate is that those activities could 
allow the northern part of the island to be self-sustaining. 

We could keep the roofs on, keep those buildings in the kind of 
shape that they are in today, and they wo\xld continue to be in use. 

The southern half of the island — major capital costs. It might be 
as much as $100 million — Shall I stop? 

Mr. Horn. I just want the staff to turn off that light. 

Mr. Yaro. Thank you. It might be as much — probably in the 
neighborhood of $100 million to rework the southern half of the is- 
land, get that back into shape. We estimate that it would be in the 
neighborhood of $15 million a year to sustain a high-quality public 
space on the southern half of the island. 
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That’s comparable to what Battery Park City spends on its espla- 
nade and the new park over here in Battery Park City. That’s a 
high level of maintenance. 

The ferry services: We think that some of those can be self-sus- 
taining, but we’re going to continue to have some exceptional costs 
for access and maintenance and so forth, because this is an island. 

In other words, this island — it doesn’t need to — ^we shouldn’t see 
it as a place to make vast amounts of money, and, I think, that the 
testimony from Mr. Durst and others today underscore the fact 
that a conventional private development is not going to work on 
this island, but we can come up with a creative alternative that es- 
sentially preserves the historic resources, makes them an amenity 
for the citizens of this city and the Nation. 

We’re currently getting something like 4 million visitors a year 
at Liberty — ^at the Statue Ellis, but it’s a major tourism destination 
already. It’s one of the fastest growing industries in the city and 
in the country, and we see the opportunity here to see this island 
reused as a major new kind of economic development tool. 

I would just close by saying that my brother brought to my atten- 
tion when he returned from the Navy and the Mediterranean — ^he 
came back from the Cote d’Azur and recommissioned this place the 
Cote d’Asphalt on account of the paving that goes down to the wa- 
ter’s edge. 

He’s a native New Yorker, but that was his reaction. I think it’s 
the reaction of a number of visitors to our city. We think that by 
making this green and lovely place accessible to New Yorkers and 
to tourists from around the country and around the world that it 
could begin to restructure the way people look at this city, which 
really is an archipelago and a great estuary. 

So, enormous economic development potential — we can’t do it, if 
we’ve got to pay a half a billion dollars for it, and I guess we’ve 
established today that that number came out of a phone book 
someplace in Washington. So we’ve got to dispense with that num- 
ber, but we need the kind of partnerships that, I think, have been 
talked about today between the city and the State and the Federal 
Government. 

Presidio is a model. I think there are others, if we go in with our 
eyes open and recognize that this is not going to be a moneymaker. 
We have to structure the deal in a way that we share some of the 
financial obligations, but an enormous potential to preserve a sa- 
cred place for Americans and provide a reasonable return to New 
Yorkers and others for their investments. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Horn. Well, that’s very helpful. The New York vision in a 
great Central Park was the — with the exception of the Mormons in 
Utah — the first great example of city planning in this country. 

Mr. Yard. Yes. 

Mr. Horn. And more cities wish they had done that, now that 
they are sort of asphalted over and have very little space for a lot 
of their citizenry. I’m fortunate to come from a city which has a 
magnificent park system spread throughout the city. That’s what 
oil money helps do at the right time. 

Mr. Yaro. foght. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Yaro follows:] 
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Good afternoon. My same it Robert Yaro and I am the Executiye Director {^Ke^onal Plan 
Assoctadoa. For more than 70 yeari Reponai Plan Assodation has been a son-putisan voice for 
the wise eonsovation onef development of the Tri-StateNew Y(»k/Kew Jersey/Comuxtiout 
Metropolitan area. Our Board c^lMrectors is composed of semor officers and staff of some of 
the ian^ coiporati<Mis, civic assodadofis, labor unions and acadeasc ii^titudons in the 3 1- 
couaty, 13,000 square mile metropolitan area. 

2 am here dus aftm» 0 Q t^resendng not just RPA but also mniiy of our parttxrs in the Governors 
Island Group. This diverse coalition of twenty of the City’s leading civic, preservation and 
busmess groups formed in Noveofoer, 1995 to help foster public awareness about the Island and 
the dedsions being made about its future. Its members include Manhattan Comnmni^ Board 1, 
Historic DistiKts Council, American Institute of Archhects, New York Chapter, New York City 
Partnership and Chanfoer of Commerce, New York Landmarks Consemncy, New York • New 
Jersey HaiborBaylreeper, New York Parks and Conservation Association, The Parks Council, 
and the Van Al<m Institute. 

Gov^ors Island is a special place, hallowed ground that played a critical role in the history of the 
nation. Lx 1776, American control of the Island’s fortifications allowed General Washmgton’s 
army to retreat from powerful British forces after defeat at the Battle of Long Island, in effect 
preserving American independence. In the War of 1812. Castle WUliams and Fort Jay on 
Governors Island helped deter a British attack on New York, preventing the destniction that 
befell Washington and Baltimore. This histoxy is readily palpable when one x^lks in the 
National Historic landmark District — an unmatched assemblage of ninmeenth century 
fortifications, landscaped grounds and federal- and Victorian-style buildings. 

Of raurse, there are other important resources at stake as weQ: spectacular views of the Statue of 
L%mly, Ellis and the whole sweep of the inner Harbor, a waterfront promenade and 
recreational fields in a City starved for adequate park space; and over three million square feet of 
building spsce, much of which could be rea^ converted to public benefit uses. 

In order to better understand how the Island’s reuse could best serve the public interest, and to 
help create a needed public d^ate about the Island’s future, Regional Plan Association and the 
Governors Island Group last March convened deven distinguished urban designers, real esute 
experts and park managers to ^end several days touring the Island and meeting with public 
officials, members of the nei^oring communiQr boards and youth, educational, arts, veterans 
and other civic organizations interested in the future of the Island. The panelists included 
nationaUy respected architects, real estate experts and park managers, including former memben 
of the City Planrung Commission, the past state park director for New York City, and the 
desigturr of the South Street Seaport. 

Their conclusion was clear the reuse of Governors Island has marginal value as a real estate 
venture but could offer the City, the region, and the Nation uemendous benefits if it were 
transformed into a new breed of urban regicnal park that integrated cultural and recreational 
facilities with axmmeroai activities in a single setting. The Island’s 1.5 million square foet of 
historic buildbp are well suited to house such functions; the panel’s analysis shows that a 
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reasonable rent charged to the hotels, educationaj Polities, gaOoies, studios, and retail stores on 
the island could psf for the maintenance of the 93 acre historic district. Filling these buildings 
with compatible uses wSi help ensure that they are protected over time. The 80 acres in the 
southern half of the Island would be used for a variety of active and passive park activities, 
induding a ballfidds and a marina. I note that this condurion is markedly similar to that drawn by 
a similar group of egqterts convened by the Urban Land Institute, an organization of professional 
real estate de^opers, on behalf of the City, the lower Manhattan business improvement district, 
the Battery Farit City Authority and the io^ Community Board. 

SPA and the Govonors Island Group are now preparing a feasibility assessment of this proposal 
so as to better understand the cost and revenue implications. But it is dear that such a &ture can 
only be realized if the federal government treats the Island as the predous hdrioom that it is, 
rather than as a real estate venture. 

New York State formally ceded the Island to the federal government in 1800 - a transaction that 
was completed in the 1950s for the sum of one dollar. For the past 200 years, the use and care of 
the Island has been the charge of the federal government. Now that the Army and Coast Guard 
no longer require the Island to accomplish thdr missions, the federal government has the 
obligation to ensure that its disposition process evaluates how other public interests can be met 
through the Island’s reuse. 

We feel that recent inclusion of the sale of Govemon Island in the FY 98 Budget Reconciliation 
measure will not help this effort The S 500 million that is proposed to be generated by this sale 
has not, to our understanding, been substantiated and coul^ in fact, harm efforts to reuse and 
maintain this national treasure. Moreover, this financial expectation is simply not in keeping with 
the federal government’s responsibility to help localities redevelop former military bases for viable 
economic development and public benefit uses. 

According to the Coast Guard’s Environmental Assessment report on the closure and 
conversations with Coast Guard personnel, direct government spending associated with the Coast 
Guard base amounted to about S31.6 million in 1992. The Governors Island base had a total 
employment of approximately 2,300, of wMch 500 were non*military support personnel. Under 
the closure plan, 600 of these positions, including 50 non-military personnel, will move to other 
facilities in the New York area. The remaining 1,250 military and 450 civilian positions tvill be 
either cut or transferred to other regions of the United States. To help their host communities 
handle such economic impacts, other former military bases around the country have been 
transferred at tittle or no cost to other federal agencies, local or State governments. Some have 
received millions of doDars for capital improvements and operational fiinds from the National Park 
Service and the Department of Commerce to aid their redevelopment. 

The disposition of Governors Island, instead, is expected to realize a half-billion dollars of 
revenue. Based on our own assessment of the redevelopment potential of the Island, as well as 
that of the Urban Land Institute and others, we question whether any private investor or public 
entity would be willing to pay anything close to this figure. In fact, by setting such a benchmark. 
Congress’s action could undermine efforts to interest private and public entities in feasible and 
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reuse options that would saf^piard the NaQooal Historic Landmark District And the 
&st«i the Island is transferred to new owners, tltf sooner tl» federal govemnttot will not be 
obligated to spend HO mtlHon a year to maintain empty buildings. 

We dso object to the terms under wluch this sale is supposed to take place. 

First, we arc concerned about that the provision that would exempt the sde from compliance 
under Section 106 of the National Historic Preservation Art. Secrion 1 06 requires that Federal 
agendes take into account the eSbet of thdr dedrions on the historic r^ources that included in 
rite National Register of Ifrstoric Places. Section 106 further requires that the Advisory Council 
on Historic Preservation be afforded the opportunity to comment on federal undertakings. The 
historic resources on Govrtnors Island deserves the utmost care and attention, not a legislative 
loophole. A leg^axive exemption from Section 106 precludes this assessment and furthermore 
sets a bad preceded for future transactions of this nature. 

Second, we object to the absence of language stipulating how Governors Island vrill be 
maintained un^ the year 2002, the year when this supposed sale will take place (we also fail to 
understand why this five year window is amidpated at all). Absent such a provision, the Island 
could be left unattended for five years. The Ifistoric resources will deteriorate and any adaptive 
reuse and preservation will be more expensive. Another island right aaoss the Harbor - Ellis 
Idaad ~ provides a vivid example of the fiscal impact of failing to maintain historic structures. 

What should C^gress and the fedrtal govenuneot do to ensure an orderly and efficient transfer 
that protects the public interest? We would suggest the following as a start: 

• Congress should appropriate sufflcientJu nds for the proper maintenance of the property. 
until the Island is transferred to its PewLowpers. The funding level should allow for 
interim public use of the Island, including tours and special events that can help involve the 
public In decision making. 

• The Gepyal geryfega Admin istration should be_giveflJhg tifne_and.«sourcea to conduct a 
thofouflh. public avahiarion of alternarive futures ofthelsland. In eommisstoning Beyer. 
Blinder Belle to conduct a land use study of Governors Island, the GS A went beyond a 
strict interpretation of its duties. We hope that this cooperative role can conrinue. It is 
clear thrt reuse of this complex aiul wonderfiil place poses many serious issues that must 
be grappled with before any public or private entity ^ be willing to take on the 
responsibility of ownenhip. At the moment, GSA has not released most of the Be>%r, 
Blinder Belle study. When it is publicly released, we believe it will help clarify decision 
making on the part of public and private dec^on-makers alike. To be efrective, however, 
the study riiould: 


Include a thorou^ evaluation and explanation of the costs and benefits of each of 
the alteniatives. RPA, along with many other organizations, are looking at the 
financial feasibility of different reuse options. Beyer, Blinder Belle’s numbers 
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would be helpfiil for all of us and could provide a common piaifonn for evaluating 
ahematives; 

Reoignize and evaluate the oS'-Isiand impacts thiU each alternative may cause. 

This should include positive impacts, such as increased demand for office space 
and housing in lower Manhattan and Brooldyn, as well as negative impacts, such 
as off-lsland parking and traffic around fhty stops; 

Conader the time&ame for realizing each of the redevelopment options. Including 
the ‘?hase-Ih Option” was a valuable addition to the suite of alternatives; it would 
be just as important to understand the time it might take to develop some of the 
other options; and 

Include a more thorough exploration of the impacts that the various reuse options 
might pose to the historic district While obvious issues like building preservation 
seem to be included, the study should also evaluate the suitability of reuse, 
interpretation and public access, and potential for long-term maintenance that each 
alternative poses. 

• GSA should expand the public participation process that is accompanying their work 
This effort could help start to build a public consensus on the Island future - a consensus 
that win be essential for any public or private redevelopment plan to move forward in the 
fiiture. It is our strong belief that a thorough public vetting of the benefits and constraints 
of redevelopmg the Island will lead to better and more timely decisions about the Island’s 
future. This should include efforts to aeate greater public awareness of the site and 
engender real public input by promoting visits to the island and holding a series of 
planting charettes throughout the harbor community. 

• The National Park Service should prepare a Special Resource Study of Governors Island. 
This Study, which may require special funding from Congress, should consider how the 
resources of Govemon Island can be protected, interpreted and managed, including 
e-xamine the suitability, and feasibility of including all or a portion of the Island in the Park 
System, perhaps as a companions to their existing programs on Ellis and Liberty Island, at 
Castle Clinton and at the Gateway National Recreation Area. It should also examine ho- v 
the NPS could cooperate with State or Qty agencies if they became the managers of the 
historic district. 

In the fiiture, and as questions about the costs and benefits of various reuse options 
become clearer. Congress should strongly consider enacting special legislation that would 
transfer the Island to a public benefit corporation for little or no cost. President Clinton has 
offered to transfer the Island to New York State or New York City for one dollar given a reuse 
plan that generates substantial public benefits. It may be that such a transfer is possible under 
General Service Administration guidelines. But regardless of how the process is structured, we 
believe that such no or low cost option better refleas market realities and site conditions, would 
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fadp Quure that the aatioaaUy-sigmficast historic smiccures are protected, and is more in keeping 
with the of the ^eral base dosngs. 

I would like to thanic the Subcommittee for this opportunity to present our ^riews on this 
in^oitant matter. I n^uid be h^py to answer questions that )^u may have. 
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Mr. Horn. Now we have Mr. Spinola. Mr. Spinola, we’re de- 
lighted to have you here, and you represent the presidency of the 
New York City Real Estate Board, and we’re delighted to have you, 
because you’ve probably got a lot of different estimates on a lot of 
different things that might be of help to us. So, proceed. 

Mr. Spinola. Well, I won’t add to the history lesson. I hope to 
add some economic lessons in terms of what this island is. 

Fundamentally, a decision has to be made what does the Federal 
Government, the State, and the city want this island to be. The 
cost of $10 million to run this island, which was given to us by 
GSA earlier today, for an empty island, which means no people, no 
visitors, and I assume no ferry service except when it’s necessary — 
you can easily assume that it’s going to be double that, if you put 
some people on the island. 

I think — if you look at the Coast Guard’s cost of $50 million, 
which is what we understood, because we started looking at this 
over a year ago — I participated in the Regional Plan’s groupings. 
I went to Urban Land Institute and did a panel that tried to make 
some recommendations, and we were invited by GSA to bring to- 
gether some of our members to talk about what the possibilities for 
Governors Island might be. 

At that meeting — first of all, let me say that the board represents 
about 4,500 members. They are the developers, owners, brokers, 
and financial institutions, based predominantly in Manhattan, and 
so that, if there is a developer crazy enough to want to buy Gov- 
ernors Island, they probably are a member, but that may be cause 
for dropping them from membership. 

At the meeting that we had 

Mr. Horn. Unless they took it as a tax write-off. 

Mr. Spinola. Well, if you’d like to make that — or maybe some- 
body’s ego was big enough they wanted to change the name to — 
name of Governors Island and maybe were willing to pay that $20- 
$30 million a year. 

What development produces $20-$30 million a year in profits? 
That is the fundamental question. We have a limited number of de- 
velopment potential on this island, whatever that may be, whether 
it’s residential, whether it’s retail, whether it’s tourist activities 
and so forth. 

If you take — let’s say it’s a $25 million annual cost for maintain- 
ing the island, and I assume that includes the ferry service, main- 
taining the bulkheads, the facilities, and so forth. \^at project can 
you build that gives you a profit in addition to the $25 million? 

Now if the State or the city or the Federal Government is sajdng 
to the developer, you don’t have to worry about the cost of that $20 
or $25 million, then there’s a value. There is no value to this prop- 
erty because of the cost to maintaining this property. 

If you eliminate the $25, $20, or $30 million, then all of a sudden 
you can do an appraisal, but there’s no sense in doing an appraisal, 
because I’m unaware — diet’s take an example. A lot of people have 
proposed residential development. There is something like 1,200 
units of residential units on the island now. A lot of them are 
SRO’s, which means single room occupancies. 

I think 400-500 of them are SRO’s. Let’s assume that you can 
have 2,000 in total, which means you’re building some new ones. 
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and you are renovating some others. Well, what rent can you get 
for them? If I’m generous, I would say $1,500 a month on aver- 
age — ^if I’m generous, and I don’t believe they can get $1,500. 

That means, if you’ve got 2,000 and you’re getting $1,500, you’re 
about — you’re generating about $36 million a year in income. You 
have to assume approximately $7.50 a foot or $15 million for main- 
taining that property, for heat, for fixing it and so forth, for your 
janitorial services and so forth, $15 million. Taxes, based upon 
those numbers, are probably around $7-$8 million. You then have 
to assume that you’re putting in a minimal — and I think I’m very 
low on this — of $50,000 per unit for upgrading, renovating, and so 
forth. Well, if you’re taking a 10-percent cost, that’s another $10 
million. 

If my numbers are right, you may have enough left over for the 
ferry to work. You’ve got about $4 million left over for the ferry. 
Retail will not function on Governors Island with 2,000 units or 
3,000 units of housing. 

Let’s take a look at Roosevelt Island. It now has 33-3,400 units 
of housing. Its retail has been a disaster. They have retail on the 
island. It changes hands. It doesn’t serve the people that are living 
on Roosevelt Island. Fortunately, for the people that live on Roo- 
sevelt Island, many of them work in Manhattan, shop on the way 
back or they can take their car off of Roosevelt Island, drive into 
Queens, and go to the supermarkets or to other shopping centers 
where they want. 

Retail will not function with only 2-3,000 units of residents on 
that island, and that in many cases is a major generator of dollars 
for a developer. 

Tourist attraction — ^it sounds wonderful that we should add this 
to the other two islands. I don’t know. What do you generate, an- 
other million people that go to this — go to Governors Island? Ten 
dollars a head? I don’t know what they charge. 

I’d like to know, does Liberty Island make money? It probably 
does. Does Ellis Island make money? Not so sure. I assume the 
Federal Government has the answers to that. If you can combine 
them and make the fundamental decision that we want this to be 
a tourist attraction with all three islands, and we’re going to pool 
all of the money together, it may be a wonderful idea, and you may 
be able to do some other elements on the island to make it — ^to 
bring in some money. However, how do you separate the tourist at- 
traction? 

If you’re going to charge them to go to Governors Island, you 
can’t cha^e the person who wants to go to the restaurant that you 
might think is capable of being put on the island with a fantastic 
view and, if they have a great chef, people might be willing to take 
the ferry over there or come from Lower Manhattan. I don’t think 
they have time during lunch to go over there. 

Mr. Horn. Let me just note at this point so we have it in the 
record, without objection, we’ll get from Interior just what the gross 
revenue is, and what’s the estimated profit off of operations on both 
Ellis and Liberty separated, so we can just see them for this dialog. 

Mr. Spinola. It, clearly, would be very helpful in looking at what 
you can do here. 
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So, when we say there’s no — what are the other alternatives? 
One of the things that I put in my prepared statement, which I had 
recommended — it must have been close to a year ago — to the 
Urban Land Institute was an educational facility, and that as- 
sumes that the Federal Government transfers the property for a 
dollar. 

Now, I don’t know if the law has changed. Prior to being at the 
Real Estate Board, I worked for the city. I was the head of the Pub- 
lic Development Corp., and we used the Federal law which per- 
mitted the Astoria Studios complex to be transferred at no cost to 
the city of New York, the Federal Archives building and, I believe, 
the Brooklyn Army Terminal. Under provisions that any profits 
other than an accepted profit for the private developer, but any 
profits that the municipality generated, had to be used for historic 
preservations, parks, or recreation. 

Those projects happened, and it happened to be two wonderful — 
three wonderful projects for the city of New York, and we appre- 
ciate the Federal Government’s help in making that happen. I don’t 
know if that provision is still available under the current laws. If 
it is, I would urge everyone to look at it. 

If we can create a program that says we are not going to gen- 
erate hundreds of millions of dollars over this, because that’s not 
going to happen unless the city of New York says, don’t worry, we’ll 
handle the $30 million maintenance, or the State of New York says 
that — I didn’t hear that today. I’ve seen their budget projections. 
It’s not going to happen. 

Mr. Horn. In brief, show me the money, and they didn’t. 

Mr. Spinola. That’s right, and in their mind, it’s clearly an addi- 
tional cost that, even with the best of intentions to have that kind 
of open public space, historic space, there are also children that 
need that, an educational system that needs it, and its competing 
interests. 

So — but we had recommended to the Urban Land Institute, and 
I believe some other people have recommended similar things — our 
concept was an educational/dormitory complex that could be tied 
into a tourist attraction where you’ve got schools, colleges in down- 
town Brooklyn. You’ve got them in Lower Manhattan. 

A combined dormitory facility — ^you combine their ability to put 
together a computer library without — ^you don’t need the books, 
necessarily, I assume, in today’s age, but a computer facility, and 
then you can use the 1,500-2,000 units for, I believe, badly needed 
dormitory space, provide the library facility, provide ferry service 
to downtown Brooklyn and lower Manhattan. You probably, in 
terms of the need for retail, knowing college students, you probably 
only need one or two establishments to keep them happy on the is- 
land. 

So, I think that that’s — ^but that means that the Federal Govern- 
ment has to accept it’s a dollar transfer, educational institutions 
who are willing to work together to do it. If it’s true that there’s 
a need for another college. I’m surprised at that; but if it’s true, 
then that might be a wonderful idea. 

I don’t believe putting a casino on that island is good for New 
York City. I think there may be enough money to do it. I don’t 
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know the numbers of casinos, but I don’t think that that’s the right 
place for a casino. 

I also believe that there’s a limitation in terms of market interest 
for significant hotel and conference space on the island. I believe 
that people don’t come to New York to do 1-day or 2-day con- 
ferences where they will prefer to travel outside of the metropolitan 
area, where they’re not enticed to go back to work or get on that 
phone or go take — they come to New York to enjoy the theater. 
They want to be in the heart of the city. 

The reason that the hotels are as expensive as they are and 
thriving is because people want to be where the excitement is. I 
know it’s only a ferry away, but we have become very spoiled as 
a society, and they’re going to prefer to be somewhere else. 

It doesn’t mean there isn’t — ^there could be some market for that, 
but I don’t believe that that is that significant. 

So to conclude, I believe the Federal Government, the State and 
the city have to come together to say what are we prepared to do 
to protect this resource that we have? Who is willing to chip in 
what? The Federal Government, I believe, has to chip in the land, 
and then the State and the city have got to say we’re prepared to 
do something as well, and then let’s see if we can play off of that 
to come up with some other revenue source to subsidize or supple- 
ment that effort. 

Mr. Horn. Well, that is very helpful. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Spinola follows;] 
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DRAFT 

TESTIMONY OF STEVEN SPINOLA, REAL ESTATE BOARD OF NEW 
YORK, INC., BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT CONCERNING GOVERNORS ISLAND. JULY 14, 1997. 

Good Afternoon, I am Steven Spinola, President of the Real Estate Board 
of New York, Inc. As a broadly based trade association of over 4,500 owners, 
brokers and real estate professionals active in New York City, the Board 
represents the interests of the full spectrum of the real estate industry. We 
appreciate this opportunity to present our views on the redevelopment of 
Governors Island. 

Governors Island has served as a military facility for over 200 years and as 
a result is little known to most New Yorkers. However, its 172 acres offer a 
number of appealing assets. It is close to Lower Manhattan, the third largest office 
market in the country, a cultural center for tourists and now a growing residential 
neighborhood. The waterfront communities of Brooklyn are also nearby. The 
island has panoramic views of the harbor and the city skyline, large tracts of open 
space and a large historic district containing 62 buildings including 5 individual 
New York City Landmarks. 

At the request of General Services Adminisualvon consultants, we 
convened a number of interested development professionals to discuss the 
potential of the island. As a result of those discussions, it is our belief that 
attempting to sell the island to priv^e developers will not be successful. The land 
acquisition costs, added to construction costs, debt service, taxes, maintenance, 
ferry service, security, trash removal and otlwr costs would make such a project 
financially infeasible. Therefore we propose that the island be transferred without 

JOO ^earj of <Bui^ng and Serving tHew 'tor^ 
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cost to a government or not-for-profit agency. In our view, this is the best hope for 
redevelopment of the island. One of the provisions could be that any profits earned by the 
agency would be j^invested in parks, recreation and historic preservation as was done at 
Astoria Studios and the Federal Archives Building. 

Finding new users for the island presents a number of challenges. Simple 
maintenaice of the unoccupied island is estimated at over $8 million per year. The Coast 
Guard’s costs for running ferries from the Battery Maritime Building to the island were 
nearly $4 million per year. Operation as a Coast Guard base cost SS0-6() million per year. 
An additional constraint on new development, either commercial or residential, is that, at 
present, the only regular access to island is by boat. Preliminary investigations of other 
t>i>es of access such as by bridge or numel have not been encouraging. Given these 
factors, any redevelopment efforts wilt entail a large amount of risk for the developers and 
there are real questions about the profitability of private development there in the near 
future. 


Residential development is frequently mentioned as an option for Governors Island. 
Approximately 37% of the land area of the island was in residential use. Over 1,000 
housing units were occupied by Coast Guard personnel and families. Were the island to be 
redeveloped as a residential neighborhood, a number of factors should be considered. It is 
useful to compare this project with those at Roosevelt Island and Battery Park City. Both 
were relatively isolated, untested residential locations. Yet neither one was accessible only 
by water. The solution in both cases was to build a master-planned community at high 
densities taiilt over a long period of time. Both Battery Park City with 4467 units and 
Roosevelt island with rq)proximateIy 3300 units have more units than that which 
Governors Island could support and both have plans to add more units eventually. Yet, 
retail ^wth in these communities has been extremely limited. Given 
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the conditions here, such high densities may be less feasible or desirable. The smaller 
numl^r of units reasonably developable here (2,000-3,000) will have hard time attracting 
and retaining retail and other needed community facilities, amenities and support services. 

One concern we have is the impact on government budgets should a transfer to an 
agency take place. High maintenance and operating costs call into question the feasibility 
of preserving the island as public open space and developing public recreation facilities. 
While some such facilities are a possibility, we believe that a more realistic plan will 
include a variety of activities, including income-generating ones. 

One idea which may prove feasible is developing a cluster of educational facilities 
that could serve colleges and universities in Brooklyn and Downtown Manhattan. Such 
uses could include student dormitories, transitional or extended-stay housing and athletic 
fields. Supplementing these uses should be commercial enterprises that would draw a 
stream of visitors from a wider geographic area. 

We recommend an approach that maximizes the existing resources of the island, 
thus reducing the amount of capital investment needed. The island now has 225 structures 
containing ^proximately 3,000,000 square feet of space. Included are housing units, a 
library, restaurant, elementary school, chapels, fire and police stations, athletic facilities 
and several of historic homes. Adaptive reuse of some of these assets is desirable. 

Although a sale of the island to private owners for for-profit development is not 
likely, in our view. Governors Island’s redevelopment, if well planned, will make a great 
contribution to our city. The Real Estate Board of New York looks forward to continuing 
to participate in die planning process for Governors Island. Thank you. 
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Mr. Horn. We now have our last witness on this panel, Linda 
Roche, district manager, are you? 

Ms. Roche. No; Fm the vice chair of Community Board 1. 

Mr. Horn. Vice chair, and it’s Community Board 1. Why don’t 
you tell us a little bit about it? 

Ms. Roche. Yes; Fd like to. First, I’d like to thank you for invit- 
ing us to speak. We really appreciate it. We have a big interest in 
what happens to Governors Island, since it does fall within our 
community board. 

Community Board 1 is 1 of 59 community boards that are 
charged with representing the interests of their local residents and 
workers in planning the future of the district. Community Board 
1 encompasses all of lower Manhattan below Canal Street from the 
East to the West Side, including Governors Island. 

We have been on record unanimously adopting a resolution re- 
questing that the Federal, State, and city public officials enact leg- 
islation that would allow for the transfer of Governors Island to the 
city or State at no cost for the purpose of creating a public park. 

Lower Manhattan especially — ^and I talk selfishly about this, 
since Fm a resident here, and I also work in lower Manhattan. We 
are starved for park land. Our children have no place to play. I 
don’t mean to sound like a bleeding heart, but our children literally 
have no place to play. 

Mr. Horn. I agree with you. 

Ms. Roche. In 1993, we created a Little League and a soccer 
league here in lower Manhattan, and we began with about 233 
children, and today we have over 600 children in both the Little 
Lea^e and soccer, and we’re turning children away, because we do 
not nave the space for them to play. We’ve even gotten into some 
contention with other areas who wanted the space, and got into a 
push/pull kind of situation about it. 

The community board, as I said, unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion, because we would like to see Governors Island kept as a park 
land with active, open recreational space. We think that the land 
is in meticulous condition, and the landmarked buildings that are 
there can be used, we think, for other things in a historic way. 

You look at Colonial Williamsburg, for instance, and you see an 
area that’s generating money through, you know, promoting the 
historic beginnings of that area. We think that some creative solu- 
tions, as you said earlier, could be adopted. 

Also, too, the ULI, I believe, in their report had suggested that 
the Federal, State, and city get together in some type of redevelop- 
ment plan. So, there has been a suggestion out there that that hap- 
pen. You had mentioned that to Mr. Levine earlier. 

The one thing that Community Board 1 does not want to see 
happen is for Governors Island to be converted into some kind of 
private or semiprivate area that would prohibit the residents and 
workers and tourists from coming onto the island. That would in- 
clude residential communities or campuses, if it was private or 
semiprivate. We would like to be able to have access to the island, 
if it, you know, turns out to be a park land that we could take ad- 
vantage of. 

Also, too, I think that, if you look at Governors Island as a his- 
toric area, you know, it really is a resource for the Nation and also 
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the world. I mean, we have tremendous tourism here. I think, quite 
frankly, having been born in New York City, having raised a 17- 
year-old in lower Manhattan, and seeing just the daily goings on 
here of all the tourists that come into the area, as well as the resi- 
dents — ^you know, we have — lower Manhattan is under a revitaliza- 
tion right now, and we will be getting over 1,400 new residential 
units in the Wall Street area. 

Battery Park City Authority is still growing with lots of empty 
lots that will be going up as residential units. Tribeca is still a very 
growing community. So the residents of lower Manhattan are ex- 
panding by leaps and bounds. We’re probably the fastest growing 
community in all of New York City right now, with no resources. 

The city has not, to my knowledge, made any plans for additional 
resources for the people moving in, let alone the people who are al- 
ready here, especially park land, because we just don’t have any to 
get unless Governors Island can be turned into something that 
would be useful to everyone. 

Basically, I guess, in closing, I would just like to say that we the 
community board, the residents, the people who work here, would 
all like to see something really wonderful happen with Governors 
Island. Everybody considers it a treasure here. 

People had never been able to go out onto the island, but people 
who have gone there have certainly come back with a new vision 
and raised awareness of how wonderful it really is. So, we appre- 
ciate your looking into this, and we appreciate anything you can do 
to help us have some park land. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Roche follows:] 
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Good morning and thank you for giving Community Board ii^l an opportunity to present 
it’s testimony cegardlng the future of Governor's Island. Community Board # I is one of S9 
Community Planning Boards in New York City charged with representing the int^sts of their 
local residents and workers tn planning the future of our district. The Community Board #1 
district includes not only Governor's Island but also the Wall Street/Financia) District, Battery 
Park City, Tribeca, the South St. Seaport, and the Civic Center area. 

Last December. Community Board (ft unanimously adopted a resolution requesting that 
our Federal, State and City public of!iciais enact legidation which would allow for the transfer of 
Governor's Island to the City and/or State at no cost for the purpose of creating a public park. 
Such a park would not only serve both the very fast growing residential population of Lower 
Manhattan but would allow millions of visitors ftom this entire region and beyond to experience 
this very unique historic and open space resource known as Governor's Island. 

The truth, as known to only the very few people fortunate enough to have been stationed 
on the Island or to those who have visited, is that the Island today is in immaculate condition and 
only relatively modest alterations would be necessary to open it up to the public. Several major 
studies, by the Urban Land Institute and the Regional Plan Association, suggest that the existing 
structures already on the Island can be easily re-used and converted into uses that would generate 
sufficient income to make the Island self-sustaining . Community Board #1 strongly supports 
such a strategy and urges that the Federal Government explore all options compatible with public 
and park uses for the rc-use of existing buildings and facilities to generate sufficient income to 
operate a Governor's Island Park in an economically self-sufficient manner 

The location of this I ?2 acre island, at the confluence of the Hudson and East Rivers, 
within close proximity of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Ellis Island, and the Statue of Liberty - at the 
traditional entryway to America • provides a spectacular setting which is known throughout the 
world. The Island is Filed with historic and architecturally significant structures and more than 
half the island is a National Historic Landmark. The Island also possesses a tremendous resource 
of open space including ballFeids. a golf course and other green spaces. While Lower Manhattan 
is currently experiencing an incredible surge in our residential population the City has made 
absolutely no provisions to provide for the open space and recreation needs of the many 
thousands of new residents moving into Tribeca, Battery Park City and even onto Wall Street 
itself. The on-going conversion of older, historic buildings in the Wall Street area is occuring at a 
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pace which has confounded alJ the experts. Th^ is no question that this conv^son explosion is 
the most important ^urtor in the on-going revitalization of Low<^ Manhattan which is a mi^or 
priority of the Giuliani Administration and has the &II ^pport of Community Board #1 and our 
local elected officials. But this resldentisi resurgence is sure to come to a screeching halt if the 
City fails to provide for the basic needs of this new population and surdy parks are a very key 
part of that equation. Lower Manhatt^ unfortunately does not have any other options to create 
meaningful park space for our new and existing population. Governor's Island represents a vast 
opportunity to create the type of open space urgently needed to continue the strong residential 
growth of Lower Manhattan. 

We do, however, wash to make it quite clear that Lower Manhattan is no way exp«;ting to 
have exclusive or proprietary use of the open spaces and other resources of Governors Island. 

We are very sure that the Island could easily b^me an extremely popular tourist destination if 
the existing stmctures on the Island are properly reutilized. In fact, the Community Board feels 
that the Island should be open and accessible to the widest possible number of \nsltors and we 
believe that its location near Lower Manhattan, Libery Island and Ellis Island make it a natural 
destination for large numbers of tourists. We can also envision the golf course, if it is maintained 
or expand^, could also generate many visitors and a good amount of revenue. 

The one thing that Community Board ff] does not want to see happen to Governors 
Island is for it to be converted into some sort of private or semi-private residential community 
thus denying maximum public access to the Islatrd. We also have similar concerns regarding 
turning the Island into a college campus because there again only certain people, students 
presumably, Mwuld have extensive access to the Island. 

We are very encouraged to hear recent ^ggestions that the economy is in such good 
shape that the nation's budget deficit may dissipate even without major additional reductions in 
the Federal budget. Even if this rather rosy forecast is not entirely accurate we do hope that the 
Congress does not look at Governor's Island as a potential source of revenue. Many of us were 
extremely disheartened when we saw a figure of S500 million dollars as the price the Federal 
Government was presumably establishing for Governor's Island. Firstly, we believe that number is 
unbeliev^ly high. Second, we want to empha^ze that any amount the Federal Government (or 
the City or State for that matter) will seek to receive for Governor's Island will merely drive up 
the amount of development on ^e Island and inevitably result in opening up less of the Island for 
the public as a whole. We believe that this would be a very shortsighted approach which while 
generating some short term funds for the Federal Government would deny millions of people an 
opportunity to utilize this important and valuable national treasure. We instead would suggest 
that the recent conversion of the 1480 acre Presidio in San Francisco from a military facility to a 
park should serve as a model of how a similar plan could be implemented on Governor's Island. 

In summary, we believe that the best plan for the future of Go>«mor*$ Island would be for 
the Federal Government to turn it over to the City and/ or State for the purpose of creating a self- 
sustaining public park on this site. We are greatly encouraged that this conclusion was reached 
not just by the Commimity Board Ixit also by the highly respected Urban Land Institute (in a study 
commissioned by the City of New York, the Alliance for Downtown NY, the Battery Park City 
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Authority and Community Board #{) and by the Regional Plan Association which acted on behalf 
of dozens of local civic organizations. We strongly urge the Congress to ^udy the two excdlent 
reports on this subject issued by these organizations. 

We again thank Congre^woman Maloney. Congressman Nadier and the otha* memb«’s of 
this committee for travelling to New York to hear our concerns. We urge you to do the right 
thing for both Governor's Island and for the citizens of this rej^on and b^ond by turning 
Governor’s Island over to City and State officials for the purpo^ of creating a public park. 
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Mr. Horn. Well, I share your sense of excitement, and Mr. 
Eadie’s sense of excitement as a historian who is bothered that 
we’re raising a generation or two of complete historical nincom- 
poops, that anything we can do to excite students in high school 
and get them to the great historic places you have in this area, I 
would think, would be a very worthwhile investment for the future 
of the Nation. 

Let me ask Mr. Eadie. You have a very attractive proposal there. 
Have you had discussions with the city with respect to this option, 
and what has been the reaction of the city, if any? 

Mr. Eadie. The only discussions we’ve had have been very infor- 
mal. I had a discussion with Joe Rose after another meeting at an- 
other location just by chance, and brought it up with him, and we 
talked about it for a little while. 

His general attitude was almost the same as Mr. Levine’s and 
everyone else’s you’ve been hearing. When I suggested park uses 
and so forth, he said, “Well, we’re considering that,” but was very 
noncommittal and I got probably even a less positive response than 
you got from Mr. Levine. 

Mr. Horn. Well, has the General Services Administration and 
the city — I’ll throw in again — been very helpful in providing finan- 
cial information so you can analyze and refine your financial pro- 
spectus? 

Mr. Eadie. I’m glad you brought that up. They have not. Actu- 
ally, the GSA has been boycotting their financial information until 
the budget process has been completed by Congress. That’s what 
we were told at the last meeting where they presented the results 
of the Beyer, Blinder, and Belle study. 

Mr. Horn. Well, what I’m thinking of is, you know, we’ve lis- 
tened to figures of $10 million, $15 million, $40 million, and so 
forth, for the protective custody role, if you will. It just seems to 
me — it’s the question I’ve asked them — What does that mean? I 
mean, how many people are we talking about? What type of secu- 
rity system and so forth? 

So, I would think you would need to know what their estimate 
is on some of those things to be able to deal with some of these 
questions. 

Mr. Eadie. Very much so. In fact, we’ve for the last 2 years been 
trying to come up with the money to do a study of our own, and 
we finally actually appear to have a commitment for it to do just 
that sort of a study, plus a study of the potential income production 
capacity of the plan that we’ve developed. 

It now looks like we may be, within the next few months, able 
to get it done, but we don’t have the volunteer expertise. Almost 
all the work we’ve done has been volunteer work, hundreds of thou- 
sands of hours, but we haven’t had the expertise to actually do a 
really expert analysis of these figures. So, we’ve been trying to get 
the money to find one, and we finally think we have it, but it’s very 
late in the game, we realize. 

Mr. Horn. Yes; I think staff ought to get the protective custody 
figures as a start on Ellis Island and Liberty Island, and what are 
some of those costs. I think they would be similar, although it 
might be more expensive if it’s in private hands for a while until 
it goes into some sort of public. 
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Mr. Eadie. I believe that most of the numbers that you hear, the 
estimates you’ve heard, to the extent that they exist, are based on 
the Coast Guard figures from the last few years, the last 4 or 5 
years, and those have some validity, but the Coast Guard has been 
a very careful and generous landowner and landlord, and they may 
be a bit high in some cases. 

Mr. Horn. Am I correct, Mr. Yaro? Do I sense a lack of commit- 
ment of the regional plan for the Sierra Club proposal or am I 
wrong on that? 

Mr. Yaro. No; we’re open. You know, I think there’s probably 
substantial agreement here among all four panelists about the 
kinds of activities that would be appropriate on the island. You 
know, we’ve looked at the National Park option and think that that 
could be an appropriate one, although we’ve been cautioned by ev- 
eryone about the fact that the Park Service simply doesn’t have — 
most recently, by yourself, that the Park Service doesn’t have the 
resources to maintain what they have. 

I think we’ve been chastened by the Gateway experience, that 
the facilities at Gateway, you know, have been lost through neglect 
or have not been getting the attention that they deserve. Now, if 
we can ratchet up the level of interest in the Park Service in — it 
may be possible to rachet up the level of interest in the Park Serv- 
ice in these facilities in New York Harbor with the addition of Gov- 
ernors Island. Perhaps that could change, although again I don’t 
think anyone here at this panel, at least, is looking for the Federal 
Government to come in and bale out this problem. 

We would like to see the Federal Government be a participant, 
you know, in a solution. I think the program is really quite simple 
and similar. We’re all saying that there’s a very compelling public 
interest. 'There needs to be some publicly accessible open space. 

The historic buildings in the northern half of the island, about 
a million and a half square feet, have to be reused in a way that 
they begin to pay for themselves or can pay for themselves. I think 
we all agree that some kind of education or accommodations or 
park-related commercial activities could all work, and maybe it’s a 
mix of those things. 

Whether it’s in the National Park System or outside of it, we’re 
talking about a Presidio type of arrangement or, if it’s outside of 
the Park Service, in what we in New York call a public benefit cor- 
poration like Battery Park City or 42d Street or the others. So, I 
guess the details is where we might disagree, who puts in how 
much and so forth, and perhaps that’s something that all of us 
could begin to work with you on. 

This business about the embargoed GSA — I will say that GSA 
has been very cooperative, very open in listening to us, and Beyer, 
Blinder, and Belle has been very cooperative. I think they have lis- 
tened to anyone that wants to comment on the property; but we do 
have this problem that their financial analyses, reuse analyses 
have been embargoed, that none of us have had access to that in- 
formation. It would be an enormous service, I think, to everyone if 
that information could become available to the civic groups rep- 
resented here today and others. 

Mr. Horn. Well, let’s have staff pursue that and see if we can 
get that straightened out. 
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Let me ask you. We know about the ferry service to Liberty Is- 
land. We know about the ferry service to Ellis Island. Do we have 
any examples in the city of ferry services to areas that have a com- 
mercial retail area on the island? 

Now we’ve heard about Roosevelt Island, and it’s barely meeting 
the needs of its own people who have different buying habits, I’m 
sure, on the way home, just like the Pentagon that has a series of 
stores. People get it there and take it home with them. 

Mr. Yajro. Well, we have — as Mr. Eadie and others have alluded 
to, we’ve had a revival of ferry service in the harbor and, for the 
most part, unsubsidized or some subsidies for one of the services 
coming over from Hoboken to lower Manhattan, for the most part 
unsubsidized. 

I think the largest provider now, New York Waterways, is run- 
ning 25,000 passengers a day. There are probably another 10,000 
or so passengers on other services, and one of the things — and 
we’ve had discussions with all of them, and we think that it would 
be possible to — these are largely commuter services. 

They are 7 to 9 a.m. and, say, 4 to 7 p.m., for the most part. In 
other island park systems, like the Boston Harbor islands, for ex- 
ample, where there’s a new Park Service interest, it’s possible to 
develop services to islands that are being used for recreational pur- 
poses in a way that it fits with the commuter boat service. 

In other words, at 9:15 a.m., when your last commuter boat run 
drops passengers off in lower Manhattan, let’s say, that you could 
begin to take passengers to the island who aren’t as time conscious, 
don’t need to be there at 9 a.m., to be at the office, because they 
are there to have a good time. 

The peaking periods fit very nicely. So, discussions that we’ve 
had with ferry operators suggest that we may be able to run much 
of the service, the routine service — again, if the island is managed 
as a park and a historical resource — on a pay-as-you-go basis, that 
it wouldn’t require subsidies. 

The things that would require subsidies would be the special 
services, getting trucks and maintenance vehicles and service vehi- 
cles and so forth on and off the island. Here, perhaps you could 
schedule the Staten Island ferry or another heavier vehicle to get 
people to the island. 

I don’t think that the ferry services make or break. I don’t think 
that’s the concern, but there are a larger set of infrastructure and 
maintenance issues related to managing facilities on an island 
that, clearly, are going to cost some money. 

Mr. Horn. Well, let’s continue on parks and get to ferry service 
again. Central Park, obviously, is surrounded by people who can 
easily go to different commerciM centers in the area and also take 
advantage of the park, go back, take a shower, so forth. 

Prospect Park in Brooklyn would be the same way, I would 
think, and then I guess the question would be: Do residents of 
Manhattan ever travel to Staten Island to use their parks by ferry? 
I doubt it. 

Mr. Yaro. Well, we don’t have 

Mr. Horn. Does that tell us something? 

Mr. Yaro. Well, we don’t have the kind of park resource on Stat- 
en Island that we’re talking about here, and I think that what you 
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heard today is that the growing number of residents in lower Man- 
hattan are desperately in need of open space. I suspect that they 
would make use of the island. 

lower Manhattan is undergoing a transformation now from a 
place that has largely been government and financial services to a 
place that has a diversified economy. This includes residential com- 
munities, service communities, and a growing tourism industry. 

I think what we’re talking about here is the notion of having 
lower Manhattan go from being a place that tourists to New York 
spend part of a day perhaps to visit the statute, and instead it be- 
comes a major destination all by itself, a place where visitors would 
come and spend a few days or a week perhaps. 

The island could be a part of that. I tWnk what you’ve heard 
from a number of the panelists is that we are concerned it does not 
become a residential community, because it simply — it would end 
up being a subsidized enclave, simply because the services that 
we’re talking about, retail services and so forth — we wouldn’t have 
the critical mass to make those work. 

Mr. Horn. Let me ask you my last question on parks before 
yielding to Mrs. Maloney. Mr. Eadie, you might want to get into 
this, too. 

Are Randalls Island or Ward Island parks precedents for isolated 
parks near Manhattan, and what numbers of New Yorkers visit 
those parks annually? Do we have any figures on those? Are they 
helpful? 

Mr. Yaro. I think it’s a very different situation. You don’t have 
the historical resources. You don’t have the scenery and so forth 
that you have here. It’s a very different program. 

Those islands are largely developed for intensive recreational fa- 
cilities. There’s a stadium on Randalls Island, playing fields. Some 
of that would be appropriate on Governors Island, but I think we’re 
talking about a much more diverse program here and a very dif- 
ferent visitor profile. 

Mr. Horn. What is the visitor profile at both Randalls and Ward 
Island? Do you have that? 

Mr. Yaro. We can get you information about that. 

Mr. Horn. Let’s have staff then work with you, work with the 
city, and get — and if the State is into it, get some of the data we 
can put in here. 

Mr. Eadie. In general, I think that’s safe to say. I don’t have the 
figures. It’s an excellent question, and I hadn’t thought about it. 
So, I haven’t got figures, but there is a tremendous use of those two 
islands by residents of Manhattan, Queens, and the Bronx, simply 
because they don’t have the ball fields, they don’t have the space. 

New York City, in spite of Central Park, did a lousy job in its 
planning efforts and in providing adequate park space for its resi- 
dents. So, those islands do get huge influxes of people from the sur- 
rounding boroughs to play baseball, to play soccer, to play — ^not 
much football — ^tennis and basketball. 'That’s where they come 
from. There’s nobody living there, except for prisoners. 

Ms. Roche. It’s actually very difficult to get to those islands also, 
unless you have a car and can drive. 
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Mr. Horn. Sure. I would agree with you, and I suspect, given 
what it sounds like, the wide use it has from people, that it’s got 
more space there for various facilities. 

As I look at Governors Island and just think about the series of 
parks we have in Long Beach, one of which is just block after block 
parks, they are absolutely filled, you know, with soccer kids play- 
ing, and they have numerous courts and all that. 

You’ve got part of a golf course out there, I guess, nine holes on 
Governors Island. You’ve got some other areas that maybe you 
could put baseball fields in. 

Ms. Roche. There are six ball fields there now. 

Mr. Horn. Six ball fields? And then the question would be what 
other kind of facilities would you have on the park space side or 
do you just leave it with a lot of trees, which are pleasant, obvi- 
ously, for a lot of people that aren’t athletically inclined. 

I now yield to Mrs. Maloney 10 minutes for questions. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Roche, I want you to know that Speaker Sheldon Silver per- 
sonally called and recommended very strongly that the Community 
Board 1 and the community point of view be placed before this 
panel, and we appreciate very much your very thoughtful testi- 
mony. 

Ms. Roche. Thank you. 

Mrs. Maloney. And Mr. Durst, I had the opportunity to work on 
many public projects with your father, Mr. Seymour, specifically 
the debt clock and the Westway, businessmen in Westway, and 
glad to see you’re continuing in his public service mode. 

Mr. Eadie and Mr. Yaro, Mr. Spinola, all of you gave very — ex- 
tremely thoughtful testimony. 

I would really like to ask Mr. Spinola to put in writing the re- 
sponse to the chairman’s question about the costs. One of the 
things that I would hope to accomplish in this hearing is getting 
rid of this phone book number, as Mr. Yaro said, of $500 million. 

I thought your statement in total was very good, but specifically, 
your statement in response to the committee’s question on the 
numbers would be appreciated. I would like also, Mr. Yaro, to add 
to it, and Mr. Eadie and Mr. Durst; because this is totally an unre- 
alistic number, from all accounts; if you could send a specific letter 
back to the committee on the $500 million number, we would then 
present it to OMB and CBO as independent financial analysis of 
groups. 

I would like to ask each of you to comment on my proposal for 
the creation of a Federal-city-State redevelopment authority with 
planning and operational capability, both now and in writing. It’s 
a question that I have asked the city, and I’ve likewise asked the 
State. 

As we all know, it has to be a city-State-Federal solution, but we 
need some type of entity to move forward with the planning and 
the operation of it, certainly right away, not waiting to the year 
2002 when the buildings will deteriorate, as we all know. 

I’d like to ask each of you to comment on it now, if you would 
like, and I’d like each of you to comment in writing after a week 
of thinking about it. 
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Mr. Spinola. Can I begin? Simply for the record, if I didn’t say 
it in my statement, I have not — when we brought together the de- 
velopers and talked about Governors Island, architects, so forth, 
not one of them believes that there was a value of anywhere — any- 
thing much more than a buck in terms of because of the costs num- 
bers of running the island. 

So when we were at some of the GSA meetings — it was one 
there — ^we did not have anybody that said to me that we believe 
that there is a real value here. So, that’s for the record, and we 
spoke to a number of them, including Mr. Durst who was at that 
meeting. 

Unlike the city and the State’s answer, the only way you’re going 
to do this project is by creating a joint development corporation or 
a joint committee made up of the Federal, State, and city. Although 
traditionally, the Federal Government has not played a role in 
those development entities. It’s usually the city and the State. 

Obviously, if you are bringing the property to the — either the 
money or the property, whatever you want to call it, to the table, 
then you have a right to say we want to be a part of that coalition. 
I will suggest, as someone representing the city in a number of 
those efforts, that the fewer number of organizations or groups, the 
better; because when you get too many, it becomes very difficult to 
reach an agreement. When you’ve got too many egos at stake, but 
there is no other way that this island is going to be preserved and 
properly developed and protected without sucfi an entity. 

Mrs. Maloney. Mr. Spinola, do you believe the Battery Park De- 
velopment Authority has been a successful authority, based on 
years of experience, both in your present job and with the city of 
New York? Do you think a structure that possibly had a subdivi- 
sion of that focusing on the island development — therefore, being 
helped by the infrastructure of Battery Park with their planners 
and architects, et cetera, and managers — ^with a structure from the 
city. State, and Federal, since we will be looking for city, State, and 
Federal dollars in various ways, might be a structure that might 
work, or can you think of a better structure that might work? 

Again, I ask you to get back to us in writing, if you want to think 
about it, or your comments now. Your testimony, I thought, was 
tremendously helpful. 

Mr. Spinola. Let me just suggest, Batte^ Park City — there’s the 
politics as Battery Park City is predominantly seen as a State 
agency, even though there is city participation in it. So, I think 
you’ve got the problem of the balance between the city and the 
State in terms of what is going on here, and I think that’s going 
to be a political issue for both sides. 

Mrs. Maloney. Do you think a new entity might be better? 

Mr. Spinola. I think it might be better with a new entity. You 
should also understand, it took Battery Park City at least 10 years 
before it began to develop, and it was a matter of timing. It was 
tremendous work put in at the beginning, and thanks to that work, 
we have the wonderful place to be, wonderful place to live, and a 
wonderful place to work. 

If it was not for that planning effort and that commitment and 
the willingness to wait for the right timing to develop it, we 
wouldn’t have Battery Park City. Battery Park City has about 
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4,400 residential units today. What it’s got going for it is the fact 
that it’s got — ^what is it — 6 million square feet of office space, which 
happens to be across the street from what is the third largest 
downtown in the country, which is lower Manhattan. 

So, there’s a difference there, but politically, I think it should be 
a different entity, especially if the Federal Government is going to 
want to play a role in it. 

Mrs. Maloney. But also you have the benefit of Battery Park 
City with their office space, their expertise, the professional staff 
that they’ve built there. It seems to me that, if we’re going to move 
to another development project, it’s better not to “reinvent the 
wheel” but try to be associated with “the regional plan” or some 
type of infrastructure that would help us move quickly. 

Mr. Spinola. They’ve been very successful, but then there’s also 
then the question of are you moving — Battery Park City Authority 
has been terrific at developing Battery Park City. I don’t know if 
what I’m hearing today is that there should be major significant — 
I shouldn’t say major — significant development or are we talking 
about preservation. 

They are two different things, and Battery Park City Authority 
has been very successful. I think the^ve been very successful at de- 
veloping housing, developing office, and now retail. I’m not sure if 
that’s what you want to see happen on Governors Island. 

Maybe I should be saying you should, but I don’t believe you can. 

Mrs. Maloney. You’re here to give your expertise of many years 
of service in government and the private sector. 

I’d like the other members of the panel to respond to that ques- 
tion, if they would or if they feel they would like to, the operating 
structure for the island, immediately. We’ve got to move imme- 
diately if we’re not going to let this island deteriorate. 

Mr. Yaro. Well, there are any number of ways of doing this, I 
guess. What we’re talking about is a public authority that would 
have representation from all three levels of government or it would 
be — ^I suspect it could be like Battery Park City in the sense that, 
if the State is putting in most of the money — and I guess that’s 
part — we could read between the lines today, I think, a little bit. 

The Governor’s surplus is a little bigger than the mayor’s, and 
nobody brought a checkbook, but it could be — it’s one of these 
things where you have to count the votes, and you do that for a 
living. 

You know, there are a number of models for other State-Federal 
commissions where the Secretary of Interior has a vote on it or 
there could be a situation in which a State-city authority would be 
required to develop a management plan in which there’s a Federal 
signoff that is consistent with the public purposes that the Con- 
gress thinks are appropriate for it. 

The Boston Harbor Island is just the latest example of a new 
kind of national park model in which there is a city-State-Federal 
authority that is developing a management plan. Jurisdiction is 
being left primarily with the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, but 
it’s a hybrid park. It’s different than the usual national park model. 
That might be an appropriate model. 

I think, in the end, what you have to decide is what the public 
purposes are that you want to see carried out here. There has to 
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be some kind of cost sharing, and it could very well be, for exam- 
ple, the Federal Government would bring the land, and the city or 
State, or city and State, would bring some of the other resources. 

We’re talking again about capital costs. We’re talking about a 
major — if there’s a park developed on public space there — a major 
investment on the capital side. 

The good news is that the historic buildings are in reasonably 
good shape, although as you saw today, that won’t stay that way 
long if we aren’t prepared to keep them up, and there’s this ongo- 
ing operating cost. You know, our very preliminaiy estimate is 
we’re probably talking in the neighborhood of $25 million a year, 
again part of which can be recovered from a revenue stream com- 
ing out of the reuse of the historic buildings, but part of which can’t 
be. 

So, perhaps it’s $15-$20 million a year that we have to come up 
with. Now, if you look at Central Park or Golden Gate Park or any 
other major urban park, these places — if you just look within the 
park boundaries — they never pay for themselves. Parks lose money. 
On the other hand, if you look at Central Park and look at what’s 
across the street, in fact, it’s a fundamental piece of New York’s 
economic base, because it’s a fundamental piece of quality of life. 

If you look at this island as having that same relationship to 
lower Manhattan and downtown Brooklyn and the Brooklyn water- 
front neighborhoods that are all getting back on their feet after 
decades of decline, this could be an enormous economic develop- 
ment generator for the city and the region, and I think you have 
to look at it that way. 

One suggestion would be to urge GSA to take a look at its eco- 
nomic analyses again to make sure that they plug in those second- 
ary benefits. I’m not sure that they’ve done that yet. 

You know, if you look at it that way, I think you’ll find that the 
park begins to pay for itself, and in the sense that, if it’s developed 
the way I think most of us have talked about today as a major des- 
tination for tourists and so forth, it provides a national benefit 
stream. Therefore, it could justify either the deep bargain sale or 
possibly some continuing Federal role in sustaining the park and 
the historic resources. 

Mrs. Maloney. Anyone else like to comment? 

Mr. Eadie. Sure. I agree with Mr. Spinola about the Battery 
Park City Authority as being an appropriate body to take on the 
job, although they certainly are very adept developers. Their expe- 
rience and expertise is not in parks, and it’s certainly not in preser- 
vation, and they don’t see that as their role. 

They have developed a park. It’s part of their procedure, but it’s 
a very expensive park. It’s not one that the public would afford, if 
it were just the public, and it’s a very limited one. It doesn’t even 
deal with the needs of the people that live in their development. 

So I don’t see that as an appropriate authority or the way to go. 
In fact, I fully agree with you. 

By the way, I totally left out the veterans. We have, for a year 
or so, almost a year now, been working very closely with the 
United War Veterans Council, which represents all 800,000 veter- 
ans in the city, because they are very concerned about the island 
and have been. 
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We found, basically, that we almost agree on every point. In fact, 
we put together the proposal that you should have a copy of, to- 
gether. 

[The United War Veterans’ Council proposal follows;] 
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THE FUTURE USE OF GOVERNORS ISLAND 


THE CONCEPT 

At the heart of the Metropolitan Region lies an emerald isle. With Liberty and Ellis 
Islands, <k»v€mor Island guards the entrance to two of the nation's most important rivers 
and the nation's most valuable real estate. Just off the tip of Manhattan, a stone's throw 
from Brooklyn, a short ferry ride from the three boroughs and New Jersey the Island is 
central to the Regions history. When the United States became a nation, the kland had 
already been public property for 150 years. 

We the United War Veteraru Council and the Sierra Club, Mew York Chapter believe that 
in the next century the Island with its carefully preserved architecture and verdant open 
spaces can fulfiU a number of today's public imperatives. Primary among these are the 
recreation and open-space needs of a rapidly expanding downtown popidation and the 
rehabilitation and employment needs of thousands of our veterans. We believe that, 
properly preserved, developed and managed. The Island will provide a modd of balanced 
income-producing and subsidi 2 ed uses that fully utilize the Island's many assets, while 
making them accessible to everyone. 

MANAGEMENT 

The hiand should be managed by a City /State, Federal or Veteran park agency preferably 
via contract or concessions for some of the facilities and programs - of by a pubic trust with 
a board appointed by Federal, State and City elected officials. The Veterans Administration 
may well either directly administer or lease part of the Island for their programs for 
veterans. The management structure must indude representative of all the involved 
constituency groups, i.e., veterans, ecologists, preservationists, historians to insure its 
success. 

PUBIC FACrLITtES ANI>PROGRAMS 

A majority of the facility and uses should be available to the general public at a reasonable 
costs, as well as to tourists and vacationers. The Historic District should be preserved and 
developed as an outdoor museum. In addition, several buildings could become museums 
and a library highlighting the Island’s history and military character, its role in 
international peacemaking, its Native American heritage, its natural history, etc. 

Recreational fadlities open to the public would include boat tie-ups, fishing, strolling 
swimming pools, ball fields, tennis, handball and basketball courts, picnic grounds, guided 
tours, cultural events and redeveloped natural habitat. 
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OTHER EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

The Island's projected uses and location make it ideal for a least four potential educational 
instructions. These include a residential prep school for grades three through nine for 
children from disadvantaged backgrounds and areas. It would be run by the New York city 
Board of Education. Teaching positions would be based on examination and 
recommendations. The school system would be responsible for maintenance of the 
structures it uses but would be charged a below-market lease rate. 

A culinary institute might also use some of the existing housing a food>related facilities. It 
would be expected to operate orw or more pubic eating establishments as port of its 
training program. It would be managed by a private operator and pay market rates for its 
facilities. 

The Island's public accommodations might be managed by a hotelier institute. The 
metropolitan region provides many opportunities for veterans and others with such skills, 
tlte Island would provide a large variety of hands*on learning experiences. The proprietor 
would be an existing school or an experienced individual or institution wishing to branch 
out into instruction. They would pay market rates for the facilities they manage or 
negotiate a proht^sharing arrangement with the Island's manager. 


POWER FKODUCnON 

The location is ideal for advanced environmental studies. Power production through 
water/^ resources turbines and windmills would be the responsibility of the New York 
Power Authority in cooperation with a regional institution of higher learning. 

REVENUEJGENERATIQN 

The largest share of the income needed to operate the pubic facilities and programs would 
come form use of the existing housing as public accommodations. These cotUd range from 
bed and breakfast-type accommodations in historic sin^e and two family buildings to 
apartment-sized family facilities that could be rented for multiple-day pre-packaged visits 
to the region, to youth-hostel-type accommodations in the existing bachelors quarters, to 
traditional hotel room, to luxury suites in historic For Jay (including golf course 
privileges). Vacation packages would provide unlimited ferry passes and free admissions 
to many dty and park venues. 

A conference center and spedal-event facility might also provide significant income. 
Several building in the southeastern corner of the historic district, including the Officers 
Club, the "motel", the theater and two chapels could form the nucleus of a fine conference 
center in close ptoximity of many of the athletic facilities and some of the best housing. 
When not needed for conferences, these facilities could be used for weddings and large 
celebratiorxs, re^ptions, etc. - as they have for several centuries for military and official 
governmental functions and for international summits. 
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SUMMARY 


The vision of an unique new urban park that pays of itself and creates new regional 
tourist-related activity is shared by almost everyone that has had the chance to visit this 
gem of an island. We call upon pubic officials to begin consideration of the Island as a park 
with history and education as primary themes and as a central entryway to the many 
public reaeational facilities bordenng the Metropolitan Regions' harbors and waterways. 
Such a facility should certainly be able to cover its costs of operation if managed in a careful 
and wise pubic-spirited way. 
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Mrs. Maloney. What is it? Is it veterans’ housing or what is it 
for veterans? 

Mr. Eadie, For veterans, primarily training facilities for veterans 
who are having problems readjusting to civilian life, having prob- 
lems with getting back into the labor market, providing skills rel- 
evant for what’s happening on the island. They might be in historic 
preservation and carpentry, develop carpentry maintenance and 
that sort of stuff, perhaps using the facilities at the southern end 
of the island for training in metalworking and related crafts. Per- 
haps in husbandry, gardening, and landscaping. 

All those things are important on the island. Veterans could be 
used working in the ferry business. We’re talking about having a 
training institute for the hotel business actually run the hotel fa- 
cilities on the island. Veterans could be worked very well into that. 

This is a tremendous growth area in the city. There’s great need 
to develop training to run hotels and visitors’ facilities. So we see 
all this as being, again, part of the educational aspect of the island. 

We do very much feel that something needs to be in place soon, 
and it needs to be done right away. That’s part of why we feel that 
the Interior Department is such a good idea, because it’s a single 
entity. 

They can appoint a single administrator who would be respon- 
sible and could, presumably, work with the communities, the city 
and the State government, in developing a plan for the use of the 
existing structures right away. 

I feel Mr. Yaro’s plan, RPA’s plan, and ours are very compatible, 
ours in the short run and the intermediate period. It would employ 
most of the existing structures on a short-term basis with invest- 
ment of only a few million dollars, getting them into shape for use 
for existing kinds of uses which are attractive and can be used im- 
mediately. With his plan as being a long-term objective that could 
then, as the revenue streams prove themselves, as it became a pop- 
ular destination, and the size and the amount of park space would 
actually increase, and some of the less desirable buildings would be 
taken down. 

Mrs. Maloney. Following up on your idea, I want to get back to 
Mr. Spinola’s comment in the hearing. You talked about a public 
or not-for-profit agency, and any profits be reinvested in parks. 

I’d like you to elaborate on the experiences that the city has had 
with Astoria Studios and the Federal Archives building. Specifi- 
cedly, have these buildings been profitable? How much have they 
reinvested? 

In the case of the Federal Archives building, do you know wheth- 
er this provision required Federal legislation to create these enti- 
ties? 

Mr. Spinola. OK. It goes back a while. There was an existing 
law which permitted the city to take advantage of the transfer of 
surplus Federal property, and that any profits would have to be 
dedicated for historic preservation, parks, or recreation. 

We got a ruling from the Federal Government at the time that 
did not exclude or did not say — did not mean that a private devel- 
oper who could come in and invest money and receive a profit on 
their investment, but that the profit to the municipality, meaning 
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the city of New York in this case, had to go for historic reservation, 
parks, or recreation. 

In the case of the Federal Archives, there was an initial, up-front 
payment made by the developer which was put into a revolving 
loan fund for historic preservation in the city of New York, which 
was administered by the Landmarks Conservancy. 

For Astoria Studios, there was — I believe some money went into 
parks, and also money was given to the museum for Museum of 
Moving Pictures, which was developed as part of the Astoria Studio 
complex. A building was dedicated for that museum. Money was 
put into their budget, and I think they continue to get an ongoing 
amount of money. The museum must have qualified under historic 
preservation and recreation. 

So, in both cases, the projects are profitable. Astoria Studios was 
less so for a period of time. It ran into difficulty. I believe it is now 
fully occupied and fully booked. 

The Federal Archives building is a rental. There is a provision 
in there for it to be converted to a co-op and, if it does, additional 
money would have to be paid to the city of New York which will 
have to be used for, again, historic preservation, parks, and recre- 
ation. 

I refused to agree that it would go into the revolving loan fund, 
because I said in 10 years we may not know what we might need 
the money for. The fund may not be needed or whatever. So, if 
there’s a conversion, in both cases money has been generated for 
this purpose, and both projects are a success. 

Astoria Studio — the Cosby Show — ^many of the motion pictures 
that have won the Academy Awards have been made at Astoria 
Studio. It’s the fourth largest. When we founded, it’s the fourth 
largest sound stage in the country. It was the old — Marx Brothers 
did their movies there. It was — during World War II 

Mrs. Maloney. Do you think this formula that you had for 
Astoria Studios and the Archives building would be a successful 
model for us to follow? 

Mr. Spinola. Yes. Absolutely. Absolutely. 

Mrs. Maloney. Could you get us some more information on how 
that 

Mr. Spinola. I’ll try. 

Mrs. Maloney. Or, who we would call in the city to get that. It 
was your old job. Right? 

Mr. Spinola. It was the Public Development Corp., which I head- 
ed, and I’ll see — I’ll talk to them, Charles Millard’s office, and try 
to see if they have any files left. I may have some. 

It clearly was a terrific precedent, I thought, and truly beneficial 
to the city of New York for both of those projects and for historic 
preservation and parks. 

Mrs. Maloney. And each one was a separate not-for-profit agen- 
cy you set up? 

Mr. Spinola. That’s correct. Yes. 

Mrs. Maloney. Great. Thank you. I yield back the balance of my 
time, Mr. Chairman, and again I thank you for holding this hear- 
ing. 

Mr. Horn. I thank you. It’s minus 7 minutes, by the way, since 
you asked. I was going to let it go, but we want to get everybody’s 
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questions out here. So, it’s a good series of questions, and I want 
to followup on some of them and give other people a chance at 
them. 

Really, this is Mr. Durst and Mr. Spinola, to start with, and any 
of you are welcome to get into it. 

I was curious. Are there any examples of large parcels of prop- 
erty near Manhattan that have been judged of no development 
value? Seems to me, there’s a lot of factors that take place here be- 
fore you make a development and, certainly, there has to be a criti- 
cal mass somewhere to make that development work. 

Now what’s your thinking on that? 

Mr. Spinola. Well, one project that comes to mind, a project that 
I tried to do when I was with the city and failed, is called Fulton 
Landing, which is on the other side of the Brooklyn Bridge. It is 
part of a State park. It is not a well-utilized State park. It’s just 
on the other side of the bridge. 

There are some historic buildings there. There was an attempt 
to create a marketplace, in effect an East Side to South Street sea- 
port on the other side, with retailing and some housing. We des- 
ignated a developer. The developer was unable to put the financing 
together. 

I would say it was a large — I don’t remember the acreage, but 
it was a large plot of land, waterfront with phenomenal views of 
lower Manhattan. It did not happen. 

Now I understand that developer is once again looking at it. He’s 
dusting off his plans. Maybe it’s a question of timing. I repeat, it’s 
not a question that there is no value. It’s a question of whether or 
not you can do something on this property to cover the cost of what 
I believe everybody wants to do, which is to maintain this island 
as a public place, maintain the — preserve the historic nature of it, 
and to run this $25 million — and I think that’s the real problem, 
but that would be one example very nearby. 

Mr. Horn. That’s a good example. We had the same experience, 
certainly, in Long Beach, given the state of the housing market 
which was much after Mr. Rouse did his historic preservation along 
the waterfronts of Baltimore. In fact, he was involved in the Long 
Beach one, and it’s one of those things that timing, as you say, is 
part of the factor here. 

We’re getting into a better economic climate. So, some changes 
have been made. 

I don’t know if you want to comment, Mr. Durst. 

Mr. Durst. Two other projects which may have some bearing are 
the Averne development, which has been 

Mr. Horn. How do you spell that? 

Mr. Durst. A-r-v-e-r-n-e. It’s been on the books, I think, for 40 
years with — the properties were all demolished, I don’t know, 20 
years ago, and it sat there. There’s been recently a new announce- 
ment for a much smaller project, but a very developable land on 
the water which simply cannot get off the ground. 

Another example would be the school that was on Second Avenue 
which the city tried to auction, put restrictions on the use. I believe 
they had two unsuccessful auctions, and I forget what — I think it 
was homeless housing, in the end. 
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Mr. Horn. You want to get that microphone a little closer to you 
there. 

Mr. Durst. Sorry. Steve, do you 

Mr. Spinola. I don’t remember that. 

Mr. Durst. Second Avenue and in the Fifties — First Avenue. 

Mr. Horn. First Avenue? OK. 

Mr. Durst. An 3 rway, there were two unsuccessful auctions of 
that project — three? 

Mr. Horn. Three? See, this is why we have audiences. You can 
tell people care. 

Mr. Spinola. May I suggest that sometimes government imposes 
certain things on the development that causes that project not to 
go ahead. In that case, it may have been certain usage. 

When the — I hate to mention it, but when Lincoln West was first 
started, there was — a different developer was at stake, and the city 
was asking for $30 million on day one to renovate the subways. 
Well, that project never happened. 

Maybe many people are happy about that not happening, but the 
point is you cannot put — everybody believes that, when a developer 
does a project, there are just hundreds of millions of dollars of prof- 
its. Well, they may be exceptionally successful. They may lose their 
shirt. 

The issue isn’t whether or not there’s going to be a profit. It’s a 
question of what is the projected rate of return. If government im- 
poses a significant upfront cost or a significant payment that is be- 
yond what is realistic, the project won’t happen. 

Mr. Horn. Very well said, and I think we can cite communities 
all over America where just that has happened, that for one reason 
or another — either bureaucratic sort of too much stability in some 
ways or at least they’re wrapped up in some of the rules and quite 
sincerely try to do some of these things — it just prevents future de- 
velopment, prevents the citizenry from accessing worthwhile sup- 
port systems, be it stores or whatever, in their neighborhood. 

So you’ve given some good examples there. 

Now I noticed the testimony that some of you gentlemen made 
indicates the island has no development value. Is that true for all 
six scenarios that GSA has laid out or are there some of theirs that 
it would have development value? 

Mr. Durst. The point I was trying to make is that, for a single 
developer, it has no value. If it’s done under a joint city-State-Fed- 
eral project, it could be developed and perhaps by separate devel- 
opers somewhere along the model that we were talking about be- 
fore; but for a single developer, I think it’s too large. Too much is 
involved, and the auction process would just fail. 

Mr. Spinola. And, Douglas, I would assume that that also means 
that, by taking the island and dividing it into five or six different 
areas, you pick developers, but the nut that has to be covered in 
terms of the cost is also going to be dealt with in some other way; 
because even dividing it among six developers isn’t going to help. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Durst. That’s correct. Yes. 

Mr. Yard. I just wonder if you don’t want to recast the question, 
Mr. Chairman, because — well, I think maybe we’re getting the 
right answer, but it’s the wrong question, because again if you go 
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back to the notion of the island as a public trust — and it’s not — 
I don’t think anyone is suggesting that the problem is an arduous 
or archaic permitting process, not that New York City would ever 
have anything like that — it could happen, you know, but let’s leave 
that aside. 

What we’re talking about is in the end having a product that the 
people of the city and State and the United States, you know, feel 
protects the larger public interest, and the public interest in this 
case is some vei^ important historic buildings, IV 2 million square 
feet of those, historic landscapes, and the potential at least for 
some public benefit, public recreation, and so forth. 

The cost of developing and maintaining those make it difficult or 
impossible for the private sector to make any money on them, and 
so perhaps another way of structuring the deal here is not to say — 
not to figure out how large the purchase price is, but rather to 
structure the deal in a way that any revenues that are generated 
by the project go back into maintaining those public values. 

You could set it up so that any excess profits beyond — which I 
don’t think would happen, but in the event that it did, beyond what 
was needed to sustain the public values on the island, if those were 
created, you could direct them to other publicly owned islands in 
the harbor. This includes Ellis, as we’ve discussed, which could 
suck up everything, you know, to clean up the southern half. 

By the way, Bernadette would have to go back to Trenton now, 
not Albany, to get the green light on that one, which is another 
reason why there’s a public interest in the harbor, I guess. 

So set it up in a different way, so that the Federal Government 
has to — I think, has to say if it’s going to provide a deep discount 
or transfer it for $1, as has been mentioned by a few people here 
today, the Federal Government, I think, has to set forth the stand- 
ards for sustaining — has to determine what those public values are, 
how it wants to see them sustained, and then make sure that the 
revenues that are generated go back into sustaining those values. 

Mr. Spinola. And if I could add, I would agree to that, that, obvi- 
ously, there’s a value beyond the question of dollars, and that is a 
value for the good of the lower Manhattan, downtown Brooklyn, 
and the city as a whole and, we think, the country. 

Then I would add to what Douglas said, that there is clearly po- 
tential to make money from some development on this island as 
long as that is a realistic — from a realistic point of view, specific 
project with specific payments being made, and not the burden of 
running this island. 

The question for the city of New York and for the State of New 
York is are they willing to use general tax dollars to provide this 
resource to the public. If they are, they can then supplement that 
by asking people like the Durst Organization or other developers 
to come in to respond to specific development ideas that do not take 
on the full burden of the island. 

Mr. Horn. Are there any questions you would like to ask of GSA 
or anyone else that’s appeared here, or do you feel you’ve had 
enough dialog on that? We have a number of things to follow up 
on with you on the record, with them, and we also have a number 
of things we’d like from you, as has been indicated by a number 
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of Mrs. Maloney's questions, all of which would be very helpful in 
getting the total picture at this point in time. 

If anything comes to mind, let us know, and anyone that is filing 
letters, the oath still applies to that as long as this hearing stays 
open, which it will. 

Do you have any more questions? I don’t have anymore ques- 
tions. Let me just make a few comments. 

I think I would look at what it means if you tried to combine 
these islands in some kind of common resource pool. My greatest 
concern is that Governors Island might lay unused for 5 years. I 
think that’s a major problem. 

The buildings and infrastructure will surely deteriorate, despite 
what they all say now they will have available in funds to assure 
that that doesn’t happen. The taxpayers, I think, would be submit- 
ted a very sizable bill at the end of that time for letting that dete- 
rioration go on. 

In order to promote or spur reuse, let’s say, before 2002, despite 
what the Budget Committee wants plugged in in 2002 and the 
President and everybody else, I think our aim should be to avoid 
deterioration in this property. 

I hope that the General Services Administration will examine 
ways which can allow civilian reuse before 2002. The key, of 
course, is the city of New York which has the zoning authority over 
that area. Nobody can really make even a semirational scenario 
unless they know what the city of New York is going to require in 
terms of the zoning. They hold the trump card, I think, as I listen 
to it. 

Mr. Yard. Actually, that’s an interesting choice of adjectives 
there, but in this case the Empire State Development Corp., for- 
merly the Urban Development Corp., of New York State — and they 
are the folks who did Battery Park City and so forth. They have 
a statutory override of all local regulations, which they use very ju- 
diciously, but they could, in fact, have — they do have the authority 
to proceed with a project and do it 

Mr. Horn. Is that a Robert Moses creation? 

Mr. Yaro. It’s almost as good. 

Mr. Horn. It sounded like son of Robert Moses. 

Mr. Yaro. Well, Ed sat at the elbow or knee of the great man, 
I guess, Ed Loeb. 

Mr. Spinola. And I even think, if it was Federal property, I be- 
lieve, the city code wouldn’t — so it could be a long-term lease. We’re 
not proposing that, and we think that would be 

Mr. Horn. Well, when it’s Federal property, once it’s turned over 
for the part that would have any sort of idea of development, be 
it parks or be it a development that had a revenue stream, that, 
seems to me, would come over, if that land is turned over to the 
city of New York. 

The question is then are there zoning rules that relate to that 
now? 

Mr. Spinola. If you transfer it to a private developer. What we’re 
saying here, which we’re not endorsing— I don’t think you’re en- 
dorsing either. 

Mr. Yaro. Just a suggestion. 
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Mr. Spinola. Well, Fm not endorsing — is that, if you turned it 
over to the State, they could override any zoning, and I believe that 
if the Federal Government held onto it and leased it to a developer, 
to a 99-year, that the zoning would not be applicable either. 

We don’t believe — we believe that that’s a way of doing things 
from way back, the Ed Loeb days, Richard Caan days. I don’t be- 
lieve that that’s an appropriate way to move ahead on this island. 

Mr. Horn. Well, we really need to have all of those options with 
relation to government overrides and the rest 

Mr. Spinola. It’s nice leverage. 

Mr. Horn [continuing]. Laid out. Yes. 

Mr. Yaro. Well, it’s there, and it was created, and I think it’s al- 
most never been used, but the point is that it certainly gives the 
State some leverage in designing a project. 

Just one reaction to the Park Service business. I think a con- 
cern — ^you know, we like the idea of the Park Service being in- 
volved in a project. We have some concern, given their budget con- 
straints, given the experience at Ellis and Gateway and, to some 
extent, at the Presidio where it took a very, very long time to put 
together the deal; and in the meantime, the resources were deterio- 
rating, I think, in all three of those cases. 

It’s important to find the right role for the Park Service, and it 
may not be in structuring the real estate transaction here. Rather, 
it might be in providing interpretative programming for the his- 
toric sites on the island. 

That’s just a thought, and we might want to explore that further. 

Mr. Horn. Well, I think you’ve made a major point on that, and 
you’re absolutely right. It’s the Federal Government that has the 
$5.3 trillion debt, and they aren’t exactly with a lot of loose change 
in years ahead, and we might as well realize that. 

Even the fact that we’re trjdng to balance a budget by 2002 
means we’ve got difficulties right now, and they do, and that’s why 
they will take a figure such as this out of the air and plug it in 
to get agreement between the executive and legislative branches. 

The proposed bill, while we all would agree, that was passed by 
the House with this figure in it would certainly be calamitous, if 
that’s the guideline that has to structure all possible options within 
the Governors Island transfer, and when it’s really clearly driven 
as a budget number to solve another problem, not solve this prob- 
lem, we would hope, for the good of the country and New York, 
that the problem would be solved on its own merits without some 
budget manipulation in the Nation’s Capital. 

The General Services Administration really needs to tell us what 
flexibility is required to ameliorate this situation, and I think we 
need more cards put on the table to know how the governance sys- 
tem would work, if there’s going to be — and what the people’s 
thinking is, be it your particular board that represents a lot of 
Manhattan and others, with State, city, Federal interest. 

The Federal interest really is pretty diminished, and I think we 
ought to be getting out of it and let local governments have the re- 
sponsibility. But before it turns over, it will want to see — and it 
does have final say on that — it will want to see what the commu- 
nity has been stirred to do as a result of this opportunity. 
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I would hope GSA would talk to its legal staff, its real estate 
staff, to prepare a series of options to take into account in working 
with you all, that would be much more realistic than can possibly 
be prepared today, when we don’t know where the Empire Develop- 
ment Corp. is. We don’t know if there’s a need for their sort of pro- 
spective veto with the city, but seems to me we ought to get that 
work moving on the assumption that, one, if we keep the Federal 
Government in it too long, we’re not going to have the prize we see 
now with the very good work of the Coast Guard, and we can’t 
count on it, because the money just won’t be there. 

It sounds like — Oh, well, that’s just budget rounding. Well, they 
have so many $10 millions that are budget rounding, it’s foreboding 
what they have to do when real money is appropriated, because the 
Budget Committee doesn’t appropriate it. The appropriations com- 
mittees appropriate it, and the Budget Committee passes in the 
night once a year, really, or twice a year. 

That’s what bothers me here, is that there are so many people 
involved in it, and rightly so in this day and age when you take 
neighborhoods into account, not just a few sitting around down- 
town — I’m all for that, but if we’re going to do that, we need all 
of your continued cooperation. 

I thank you for coming here today, and I hope we can explore 
some of those options within the next few months to get this show 
on the road. 

So I thank you all, and I thank everybody that’s worked on this; 
and as usual, we will thank the staff that worked on this, starting 
with the staff director, Russell George, back here. Russell is a New 
Yorker. He’s our staff director for the majority and works very well 
with Mrs. Maloney’s staff. 

I might say that Mr. Brasher on my left here, your right, also 
spent some time in New York, knows a lot of the neighborhoods 
very well, although he would say he was a Californian or a man 
of the world, one or the other. Mark Brasher is senior policy direc- 
tor for the Government Management, Information, and Technology 
Subcommittee. 

John Hynes, fellow professional staff member, has also been 
working on this. Is John here at all today? Andrea Miller is here, 
our clerk, who makes sure all the arrangements are fine, and they 
are. 

Mark Stephenson is Mrs. Maloney and the minority’s profes- 
sional staff member, on her right; and Minna Ellias, the chief of 
staff for Mrs. Maloney’s New York office, has been immensely help- 
ful to the committee staff in preparing this, and Karen Margolis, 
the press secretary to Mrs. Maloney in her New York office. 

We thank you, and Gilrod Regis, the building manager, for the 
U.S. Custom House, also a member of the General Services Admin- 
istration. We thank you and ail of your staff for their help today. 
The same with Lisa — is it pronounced Wager? — ^Wager of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration and our court reporter. Gene 
Mastropiero. How much did I murder that. Gene? Mastropiero, 
says my staff member that has spent a lot of time in Italy. 

Susan Branigan and Danielle Gladwin and Gene Waller and Abi- 
gail Lewis are all part of Mrs. Maloney’s district office staff who 
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have helped us, and Mrs. Maloney has a vast treasury of interns 
here, as we do. This is the free labor department over the summer. 

Nicole Calhoun, Simon Rosoff, Patricia — is that pronounced 
Mackoulin, and other various GSA and Coast Guard staff, we 
thank you, and Captain Dresch, we again thank you for our very 
helpful tour this morning. 

Thank you very much. With that, this hearing is recessed until 
all comments come in, and then adjourned. Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 5:20 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Additional information submitted for the hearing record follows;] 



GEOSGE E. PATAKf 
Coven NOR 


STATE OF New York 


July 21, 1997 


Dear Congressman Horn: 

I would like take this opportunity to thaitk you for holding the Subcommittee's GovemoTS 
Island field hearing in Manhattan on July 14, 1997. Your interest in the future of the Island is 
greatly appreciated by all New Yorkers. 

The testimony brought to light many of the complex issues that must be dealt with before 
transfer of Governors Island can occur. These include the Congressional Budget Office's inflated 
price assigned to the sale of Governors Island and the numerous barriers to various development 
{HTojects. Most important, however, the Subcommittee now has a better appreciation of tbc criUca] 
need for continued federal maintenance of foe Island. If Governors Island is to retain any of its 
current value, this obligation must be satisfied until a transfer of ownership. 

As foe State, City, and Federal govenunents continue to examine their options for Governors 
Island, 1 look forward to working with you ih'securing the Congressional support necessary to ensure 
a successful result. 


Very truly yours. 


Honorable Stephen Horn 
Unifod States Congress 
129 Cannon House Office Building 
Washingon, D.C. 20515-0538 


cc; New York State Congressional Delegation 
Commi^ioner Bernadette Castro 
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